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January 1, 19% 
Dear Colleagues: 


In seeking a text for the New Year, I found my attention drawn again to the words 
Luke 2:20, ‘“‘And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all they hai 
heard and seen, as it had been told them.” 


What is remarkable about the praise of the shepherds is the diminutive event by whi 
it was occasioned. From the world’s perspective, what the shepherds had heard and 
seen was hardly a cause for rejoicing; far from being a harbinger of better days, it 
appeared as still another testimony to the woes that were everywhere evident. Surely 
the praises that were then uttered arose from a generous measure of faith’s “invincib 
surmise.” 


There is a message in this account that we should hear in 1983. One need not dwell ( 
the enormous problems and uncertainties that dominate our thinking today, the | 
diffused anxiety besetting old and young alike, the erosion of hope for social stabilit 
and human freedom. As every pastor knows, such things are all too real, and the 
evidence of faltering spirits is available at every hand. Fools we would be indeed wer) 
we to base our rejoicing upon a realist’s assessment of the world’s present condition.) 


I believe that a special challenge for us today lies in the appropriation of spiritual 
resources for living beyond our own vision. Those were the resources that enabled 
shepherds to see the cradle as part of God’s answer to human sin and misery, rather 
than as part of the problem; those were the resources by which Isaiah and Daniel an 
John beheld promise when others were preoccupied with gloom. Our abiding oppor: 
tunity as Christians is to be constant in prayer, drawing upon the means of grace by 
which God still mysteriously strengthens and illumines his people for their pilgrima 


The shepherds had a doxological faith. Daniel Jenkins, Weyerhaeuser Professor of | 
Systematic Theology in Princeton Seminary, writes about this kind of faith ina | 
volume recently published by Fortress Press, CHRISTIAN MATURITY AND CHRI: 
TIAN SUCCESS. “Maturity is joyful,” he contends. “This is a theme which resound 
through the whole New Testament, standing in the strongest contrast to the joyless 
ness of much life today.” Another theologian, Geoffrey Wainwright, has taken up th 
same theme in his book, DOXOLOGY, which is a systematic theology written from 
liturgical standpoint. ‘“‘Orthodoxy”’ can mean right opinion or right worship and pra 
While the first is always significant, perhaps it is the second meaning that should 
receive more of our attention as the New Year begins. 


“Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, rejoice.” 


Faithfully yours, 


eh efor 


James I. McCord 
President 
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Seminary News 2 President 


Articles feature faculty and staff appointments, the 
annual meeting of the American Academy of Hom- 
iletics which honored Donald Macleod, and a lec- 


James I. McCord 


ture on medical morality by Edmund Pellegrino. Secretary of the Seminary 
Princeton Hosts Symposium 9 Daniel C. Thomas 

on the Confession of 1967 

An account of the dialectic between reconciliation Director 

and liberation which shaped the Symposium is Seminary Relations 
followed by a related conversation with Edward 

Dowey, Jr., on “The New Calvinism:” Barbara Chaapel 

The Career of a Christian Educator 14 

Chase Hunt traces the lives of Elsie Kuizenga and Editor 

Dorothy Specht. Jacquelyn Mitchell 
Alumni/ae Focus 18 

Featuring articles on alumni/ae in the field, these Assistant to the Editor 
expansions on “‘Class Notes’? appear in that Elisabeth (alton 


alumni/ae section. Georgine Caldwell summarizes 
“The Long Relationship between Princeton and 
Taiwan Theological College”; John Patton re- 
ports “From the Solomons”; and Barbara Chaapel 
recounts Doug Baker’s experiences “Working on 
Northern Ireland’s Hill of Harmony.” 


Class Notes 17 Credits: Photography by 
a 2 Seminary students headed 
Obituaries D7. by Richard Hoffarth. 


On the cover is the newly refurbished foyer to the 
Campus Center Theatre and Auditorium. See pages 
4 and 5. 





| Alumni News (USPS 015—820) is published four 
times annually by Princeton Theological Seminary, 
CN821, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. Second 
class postage paid at Princeton, NJ, and additional 
offices. 


The 
Seminary 


ron white 
takes over 
seminary bulletin 


Ronald C. White, Jr., (64B) has been ap- 
pointed Editor of the Princeton Seminary 
Bulletin. White, who is the Seminary’s 
Associate Director of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Visiting Lecturer in Church 
History, takes over the Bulletin’s editor- 
ship from Donald Macleod, who will re- 
tire next August after 37 years on the 
Seminary faculty. Edward Roberts, 
former Dean of the Seminary, preceded 
Macleod as Editor. For its initial 30 
years, the Bulletin, whose first issue ap- 
peared in 1907, was published by a fac- 
ulty committee. White, then, is its third 
editor. 

The Bulletin is an unusual publication. 
Published three times a year at no sub- 
scription price, it is mailed to alumni/ae 
and theological seminaries throughout the 
world. For its inaugural issue in 1907, 
2,500 copies were printed; now the press 
run is close to 11,000. 

White’s first issue is scheduled for pub- 
lication in late February. Asked to assess 
his new duties, White begins by voicing 
his growing appreciation for the work of 
his predecessor, “I am in a good position 
to see what a tremendous service Donald 
Macleod has rendered to the Seminary 
and its alumni/ae during his long tenure 
as Editor of the Bulletin.’’ Aware that 
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the publication is well-read by alumni/ae 
throughout the world, White hopes that 
he will be able “to maintain the editorial 
standards Macleod has set.”’ 

Many of the changes White envisions 
have to do with reinstituting practices 
from previous decades. He plans to revert 
to the use of a book review editor. J. J. 
M. Roberts, the Seminary’s William Henry 
Green Professor of Old Testament Liter- 
ature, has agreed to assume that duty. 
A new policy White may institute in con- 
junction with book reviews is soliciting 
them from alumni/ae whose work out- 
side Princeton gives them a particularly 
knowledgeable vantage for a given topic. 
Otherwise, the Bulletin does not solicit 
articles; they will continue to be authored 
by Princeton faculty and guest speakers. 

White intends to reinstitute the prac- 
tice of an annual listing of faculty publi- 


cations. The first list is scheduled for pub- 


lication next May when White hopes to 
get out his second issue. He will resume 
too the habit of publishing memorials to 
deceased faculty. 

White also intends to do an editorial 
for each issue. His first, entitled, “‘For 
the Good of the Company,” is based on 
a phrase by Calvin from a passage explain- 
ing the proper use of the individual’s gifts 
and talents. Asked what matters he will 
address in his editorials, White says that 
his choice of topics depends on his view 
of the Bulletin “‘as a bridge between the 
Seminary and the church, between theol- 
ogy and the practice of ministry in the 
field.”’ In his capacity as the Associate 
Director of Continuing Education, White 
is in an especially good position to listen 
to people coming to Princeton from the 
field. When he gives seminars off campus, 
he also has the opportunity to talk to 
people in the context of their daily work. 
White hopes that the Bulletin can func- 
tion as a vehicle for continuing education. 
Accordingly, he wants to print some ad- 




































dresses given in that department’s many 
seminars. {| 

A new feature White is contemplating 
comes from his appreciation of the plig 
of the busy pastor who has such a limite 
amount of time for reading. White plans 
to ask departments at Princeton to sele 
and review five books or series of com: 
mentaries relevant to their fields of ex- 
pertise to help the active pastor use well} 
what time he or she does have. 

With his appreciation of the develog 
mental process that underlies all efforts 
continuing education, White plans on asi 
ing senior faculty at Princeton to do a@ 
series on “how I am now making up my 
mind.”’ The series will update for alumn§ 
ae the thought processes of their forme)§ 
teachers. | 

White, who sees the Bulletin as the) 
Seminary’s archive, feels that the offici¢ 
addresses that the publication has tende§ 
heretofore to carry “do not encompass 
that is happening intellectually and spir/§ 
itually on campus.” He is therefore par 
ticularly interested in tapping in print t} 
rich.dialogue that is taking place among 
students and their teachers. He hopes t¢ 
feature groupings of articles that illustne 
divergent points of view on such issues | 
the moment as liberation theology an¢ 
the new spirituality. He is also consider 
ing instituting the practice of interviey 
with faculty engaged in such controver; 
matters as Bruce Metzger’s supervision ; 
the recently published Reader’s Diges 
condensation of the RSV. ' 

In preparation for his new duties a, 
Editor, White has been reading backs) 
issues of the Bulletin. He is delighted w, 
the wealth of historical materials anc. 
anecdotes that his readings have un- 
covered; and plans, therefore, to publis 
some of the older materials that are sti _ 
applicable today. He has particularly ¢ 
joyed reading the ‘“‘Princetonian” featvd, — 
which he has considered reviving. 

The history of the Seminary doveta 
with White’s interest in church histor 
which focuses on developments since t 
Civil War. The doctoral seminar he i) 
giving this year at Princeton is on the’. 
social Gospel. He dates its beginning 
around 1875 though the roots of th 
movement reach back to the 1820s al 
*30s. 

It is clear from talking to White tha 
he is excited by his new duties as Edit 
of the Seminary Bulletin. The positic 
gives him a unique opportunity to ap). 
proach his two major interests in conti 
uing education and church history fr 
anew point of view. 


























\oreaching on the East Coast (David 
idolph of Drew Seminary, William 
ympson of Eastern Baptist Seminary, 
Donald Macleod of Princeton Sem- 
fy) met for luncheon at the Nassau Inn 
rinceton. They came together at the 
igestion of Professor Macleod to dis- 

Ns the need for and the possible creation 
}2 professional organization represent- 
their own discipline, homiletics. 
vistian education, biblical studies, 
iliirch history, etc., all had their own 
)'fessional societies. Why not homiletics 
Ib? Evidently, the time had come for 
it idea to become a reality; the Amer- 

a Academy of Homiletics was born. 

| Now in its 17th year, the Academy has 
ft annually at Princeton (with the ex- 
‘ention of three years when the meet- 
lis were held in the Midwest or South). 
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ih seven professors; the membership 
mw numbers about 110. Macleod was 
‘with first President, and he has been suc- 
wiie:ded by some fifteen leading teach- 
\itlel of preaching. The organization has 
Ditftiw secured a standing among the 
ktrned societies sponsored by profes- 
itsinal groups in the academic and theo- 
ilical fields. The annual program 
ieilfitures lectures, position papers, and 
SWnthodological discussions in keeping 
lh the objective of the Academy: “Its 
plllpmary purpose,” according to its Con- 
ts-ution, “‘is to bring together professors 
li’al teachers of homiletics for the study 
‘{dicthe place of preaching among changing 
. ephases in theological education, for 
jot discussion and exchange of ideas and 
tis thods, and for fostering scholarly re- 
jnt'S:rch in this and in other related areas 
:il@l disciplines.”” Membership is open to 
ay regular or adjunct faculty member 
iif’ a graduate/professional school of 
of btology who teaches preaching.” 
yi) !The 1982 annual meeting of the 
fademy was again held at Princeton 
ie #eological Seminary in December. The 
sfiifogram featured a lecture and readings 
sit Frederick Buechner, noted American 
#@thor, novelist, and member of the 
joiillles-lettres of the religious field. 
oj sition papers were presented on hom- 
itical pedagogy, including “‘Imagination/ 
| 








Narration in Preaching,” “Preaching and 
Social Concerns,’ “Theology of the 
Word,” and ‘‘Pedagogy and Evaluation.” 
The Academy supports the biennial 
journal HOMILETIC which is edited at 
The College of Preachers, Washington, 
DG 

A special feature of this year’s meeting 
was a testimonial dinner arranged jointly 
by the Academy and Princeton Seminary 
in honor of Donald Macleod, Francis 
Landey Patton Professor of Preaching 
and Worship, who retires in August 1983 
after 36 years on the Princeton faculty. 
In addition, on Friday evening through 
Saturday, a Convocation on Preaching 
was arranged by the administration of the 
Seminary to honor Macleod. It was at- 
tended by his former graduate doctoral 
students, 11 of whom are professors of 
preaching in theological schools in the 
United States and Canada. Dr. Howard G. 
Hageman, President of New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary, was the guest 
speaker. 

Born of Highland Scottish parents 
in the industrial area of Nova Scotia, 
Macleod is an alumnus of Dalhausie 
University in Halifax (A.B. and M.A.), 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall (B.D.), and the 
University of Toronto (Th.D.). Pine Hill 
honored him in 1970 with a Doctor of 
Divinity degree, and in 1978 Dalhausie 
University conferred on him the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws (honoris causa). The 
author of seven books in his field, he is 
widely known as a preacher in Canadian 
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and American pulpits. He has been a 
member of the Advisory Council of the 
Chapel of Princeton University for 15 
years. 

Macleod figures that he has “‘listened 
to over 6,000 sermons” by students dur- 
ing his 36 years at Princeton. Observing 
that “‘the quality and fortunes of preach- 
ing have waxed and waned throughout 
the twentieth century, Macleod attributes 
its current ascendancy “to the rediscovery 
of meaningful worship in the Reformed 
tradition.’’ Asked what he particularly 
values as he looks back over his long 
career, he says, ‘““Among my greater sat- 
isfactions has been the inauguration in 
1955 at Princeton of a doctoral study and 
degree program in homiletics. My first 
candidate, one of the most outstanding, is 
now my colleague,’’ says Macleod, refer- 
ring to the Seminary’s Dean, Conrad 
Massa. ‘‘The doctoral program at Prince- 
ton has done more than I ever anticipated 
to lift the level of quality and revise the 
academic perspective upon the teaching 
of Christian preaching.” Macleod does 
think that “the student preachers of 
today far excel the average of previous 
decades.” He has clearly enjoyed watch- 
ing over and influencing the evolution of 
his discipline, “A continuous satisfaction 
is to hear from scores of former students, 
some of whom now occupy distinguished 
pulpits in America, who send the tapes 
and sermon manuscripts and seek an 
answer to the perennial question, “How 
am I doin’?’ ” 


Dr. Macleod (center) and former Ph.D. students from left Peyton Craighill (School of 
Theology, Sewanee, TN); Linn Creighton (retired, Flemington, NJ); Laurence Stookey 


(Wesley Theological, Washington, DC); Rob 


ert Hughes (Mt. Airy Lutheran, Phila.); 


Conrad Massa (Dean, Princeton Seminary); Thomas H. Long (Columbia Seminary, GA); 
Louis Venden (Andrews University, M1); Peter Fribley (State University, St. Cloud, MN); 
and William Skudlarek (Dean, St. John’s, Collegeville, MN). 








The Campus Center Theatre 


The Campus Center Auditorium has been refur- 
bished under the direction of W. J. Beeners, the Sem- 
inary’s Carl and Helen Egner Professor of Speech. 
According to Beeners, who is also Princeton’s Direc- 
tor of Speech, the new, carpeted thrust stage (above) 
“better accommodates varied productions and all- 
campus lectures.’’ Professional stage lighting, in- 
cluding the ceiling tracks pictured above, has also 
been added. New sound-absorbing baffles improve 
the accoustical quality of the facility. Both the 
auditorium and the adjoining foyer have been re- 
painted. Sconces, mirrors, and wall tables have been 
added to the foyer (shown on the cover) to improve 
dramatically the overall aesthetics of its decor. 


The newly refurbished facility opened last Septem- 
ber with An Evening of Theatre, produced by 
Beeners. At right, from left, students Cindy Ray 
Olson, Sally Bolitho, and Steven Strickland per- 
form “Another Opening, Another Show,”’ the first 
of a series of song and dance routines that led off 
the program. 





% 
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 |hree dramatic segments made up An Evening of Theatre, the first program of the academic 

j ear. At right, middler David Templeton gives a reading of Lewis Carroll’s “Jabberwocky.” 

| empleton was followed by middler Sharon Vandergrift’s presentation of Dorothy Parker’s 

|)! The Telephone.” The evening concluded with Thornton Wilder’s “The Happy Journey to 
renton and Camden,” performed above, from left, by students Mary Robinson and Steve 
larrison and director Karl Light. 


ther events held in the Campus Center Theatre during the fall term include An Evening of 
‘hort Story Readings by William Brower, Associate Director of Speech; George Bernard 
shaw’s Major Barbara, directed by Karl Light; and W. H. Auden’s For the Time Being, under 
he direction of Robert Jacks. 


tiem tr 


la cast of Seminary students, W. J. Beeners produced and that Adolphus Cusins is wealthier than either of them had 
1 Light directed Major Barbara by George Bernard Shaw last thought. Above, Barbara decides, despite her earlier anti-mate- 
Yovember. Toward the end of the play, Barbara, a ‘“‘major’’ in rialistic inclinations, to accept the less than impoverished Cusins, 


he Salvation Army portrayed by Elsie Armstrong, discovers played by Thomas Parker. 





medical morality 
needs theology 


According to a 1982 survey, of the 126 
medical schools in the United States, 114 
are teaching ethics as part of the curric- 
ulum. So stated Dr. Edmund Pellegrino, 
John Carroll Professor of Medicine and 
Medical Humanities at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Medical School in Washington, 
D.C., and former President of Catholic 
University, in a recent lecture at Prince- 
ton Seminary. Pellegrino addressed the 
topic of medical ethics, a growing focus 
of discussion for both theologians and 
medical professionals as they seek to de- 
fine the human person. 

Tracing the history of ethics in med- 
icine, Pellegrino pointed to a 2,500-year 
old tradition of unexamined and unques- 
tioned moral principles. “Medicine,” he 
said, “‘was defined as that benign, author- 
itarian, paternalistic discipline in which 
technical authority fused with and jus- 
tified a physician’s moral authority.” 

Only in the 1960s, as a consequence of 
an increasing use of technology in med- 
icine and the accompanying sense of im- 
personalization and “‘loss of the humanity 
of the patient,” did public concern for 
human values force the tradition to take 
anew look at ethical implications in the 
doctor-patient relationship. 

The impetus, explained Pellegrino, 
came from a small group of campus min- 
isters at medical schools. Insufficiently 
prepared to teach on medical faculties, 
they were quickly replaced by philos- 
ophers, who now teach most of the bio- 
ethics taught to medical students. But the 
last three or four years, he noted, have 
seen a new trend: “Students are now 
questioning the limits of philosophical 
bioethics. Can reason alone prove one 
should be moral? And how does one 
choose between alternative ethical ap- 
proaches? Philosophy gives no criterion 
for selection.” Even more importantly, 
Pellegrino posed the question of how a 
doctor deals with a person facing value 
choices within a framework which differs 
from his or her own. Such an encounter 
“demands that the physician be clear of 
his or her own choice of values.” Philos- 
ophy, he proposed, has not approached 
answers to these questions. 

His thesis posits the return to and ex- 
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amination of religious sources of medical 
morality. If the natural virtues of human 

reason can go a long way toward defining 
personhood in the doctor-patient relation- 
ship, then, argued Pellegrino, the super- 

natural virtues can go further. 

Central to his argument is his under- 
standing of that very relationship be- 
tween patient and physician. He described 
it as that of “an ill person, frightened, 
dependent and vulnerable, confronting 
the fragility of his own existence and the 
diminution of his capacity to function 
fully as a human being. The doctor or 
nurse promises to help, through knowl- 
edge and skill, to reestablish a wholeness, 
at least an equilibrium, to allow human 
existence to continue.” As soon as the 
promise is made, there is implied a de- 
cision about what ought to be done. Thus, 
according to Pellegrino, one is in the 
realm of morality. A decision should be 
made that is both “right and good for the 
patient.” 

The nature of the human relationship, 
how it is understood by both doctor and 
patient, continued Pellegrino, is the es- 
sence of medical ethics. He cited several 
possible interpretations of that relation- 
ship. The scientific perspective sees the 
physician as biologist and the patient as 
specimen. In the legal interpretation, 
the physician agrees to provide a carefully- 
spelled out service to a client. Understood 
economically, the relationship emphasizes 
competition, and the patient ‘“‘shops 
around for health.” 


Friends Day 


Did you know... 


Last year’s Friends Day was attended 
by nearly 200 lay and alumni/ae 
friends from churches within an 
hour’s drive of Princeton? 


This year’s event will be your last 
year to hear President McCord as he 
reflects on his 24 years of leadership 
here? 


Friends Day will be Thursday, April 
21, from 9:30-1:00 p.m., always 
one of the loveliest of days in Prince- 
ton, and that you are cordially in- 
vited to attend and bring members of 
your congregation? (Details will be 
coming by mail shortly.) 


Will you join us? 









































Only by seeing the relationship as pri 
marily theological, Pellegrino asserted, 
can full, authentic healing which main- 
tains the dignity and personhood of the 
patient be accomplished. The goal of an 
ethic for medicine would thus be to “‘he 
the ill person to understand and make a} 
decision which is truly his. It is impera- | 
tive to close the knowledge gap betweer}, 
the doctor and patient and to enhance} 
the patient’s moral agency. The two |. 
people, knowing and feeling together, d} 
not assent but consent to a decision, fre} 
from manipulation.” Such a decision, Py P 
legrino continued, would be authentic b/ 
cause it would reflect what the patient}! 
believes. }. 

Speaking himself as a man of faith, |f 
Pellegrino suggested the depth of meani)|, 
which can come from illness. “Every |, 
major illness requires a reaffirmation o} 
an abnegation of one’s relationship to 
God,” he explained. “‘The religious ques 
tion must be faced. The meaning of ill 
ness for a person comes from his belie’ 
systems and acts of faith, not from syl) 
logisms.” He spoke of the equilibrium o} 
“resetting of the life situation” which). 
must occur after illness, with or withou } 
a cure. Achieving the new balance migh . 
be likened to redemption, atonement, | 
reconciliation or, at the least, a renewec 
involvement with God. - iy 

The contribution of philosophical 
ethics is not dispensible in Pellegrino’s 
model for teaching bioethics. Basic phil} 
osophical principles of justice, fidelity 
beneficence, truth-telling, and promise 
keeping are inherent in any medical eth 
He emphasized, however, the need to 
heighten or enhance their value by relat) ¥ 
ing them to a belief system outside of 9 
humanity. Thus seen “supernaturally,)} 
beneficence, for example, becomes mo 
than “doing good.” It is raised to the le 
of charity or compassion, so that the p 
sician feels the experience of the patien| 
and shares it. This is the essence of th¢ 
moral obligation to care for another. | 

Pellegrino concluded by anticipating! 
future in which medical schools will teal ¥ 
more complete medical morality. To th 
module of philosophical ethics will be} 
added the theological module. The heal 
ing transaction will no longer consider 
only optional actions open to the phy 
sician, but also the moral obligation 
placed upon him by the relationship wi 
the patient. Medical ethics would then 
fer the bright hope of “recapturing an 
revitalizing the nature of the relationsh 
between the one who is ill and the on 
who professes to heal.” 









































1ew faculty 


ark L. Taylor has joined the Princeton 
culty this fall as Assistant Professor of 
Hheology. His Ph.D. in theology is from 
ie University of Chicago Divinity 
thool; his dissertation is on religious 
mensions of cultural anthropology. 
aving completed his undergraduate ed- 
J:ation at Seattle Pacific College in Wash- 
gton, Taylor pursued a Doctor of Min- 
try degree at Union Theological 
Jeminary in Richmond. 

Appointed Instructor of Biblical Stud- 
sin the fall, Martinus C. de Boer has 
Fibsequently completed requirements for 
Ph.D. from Union Theological Seminary 
New York and has been promoted to 
ssistant Professor at Princeton. His 
aster of Divinity degree is also from 
/nion Theological Seminary. An under- 
aduate at Brown University, de Boer 
is published an article on “The Images 
? Paul in Post Apostolic Christianity.” 

Ronald H. Cram is a part-time Instruc- 
win Practical Theology. Having received 
)s Master of Arts degree from Princeton 
1978, he is pursuing a Ph.D. here in 
J hristian Education. He completed his 
idergraduate education at California 
tate University in Long Beach, where he 
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‘avid Weadon 


majored in history. Having taught a 
course last summer on Curriculum and 
Methods at Villanova University in Penn- 
sylvania, Cram has acted as Director of 
the Reigner Reading Room at Princeton 
since 1979. 

Also appointed part-time Instructor 
for the current academic year is Elizabeth 
A. Gaines. Her field is Biblical Studies, 
and she like Cram is completing work for 
a Ph.D. from Princeton Seminary. Her 
Bachelor and Master of Arts degrees are 
from Wheaton College and its Graduate 
School. 


music director 


David A. Weadon has been named to the 
staff of Princeton Theological Seminary 
as Director of Music and Organist. Prior 
to his appointment, he was Associate 
Chapel Organist and Assistant Director of 
Choral Activities at Duke University in 
Durham, North Caroina. 

Weadon holds both the Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Westminster Choir 
College in Princeton. He has given nu- 
merous recitals as a concert organist along 
the Eastern seaboard, and recently per- 
formed as guest organ soloist for Piccolo 
Spoleto at the Spoleto Festival of Two 
Worlds in Charleston, South Carolina. 


Sats 


Robert Keefer 






keefer appointed 


Robert A. Keefer has been appointed as 
the Director of Admissions at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. A 1982 Master of 
Divinity graduate of the Seminary, he be- 
gan his duties on June 1. 

While a student, Keefer served as 
Director of the Seminary’s 1982 Paschal 
Vigil, a four-hour Easter eve service in- 
corporating music, dance, drama, preach- 
ing and the sacraments. He served also as 
a member of the Chapel Group, responsi- 
ble for overseeing worship services at the 
Seminary. 

A native of Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Keefer graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1979 with the A.B. in Spanish 
Language and Literature with Highest 
Distinction. He also studied at the 
University of Salamanca, Spain, and upon 
graduation from Dartmouth received the 
Ugarte Prize in Spanish Literature. 

As part of his field education while in 
Seminary, he worked at the Presbyterian 
Church of Hammonton, New Jersey, with 
responsibility for ministry with the 
Spanish-speaking community. Following 
his work in admissions for the Seminary, 
Keefer anticipates serving in parish min- 
istry in a bi-lingual setting. 


david poinsett 
becomes 
housing director 


David N. Poinsett became the Seminary’s 
second Director of Housing last winter. 
Poinsett succeeded Clarence E. Reed, 
who came to the Seminary as an office 
boy in 1934. Reed became Director of 
Housing when the position was created 
after the Seminary’s purchase of the 
Charlotte Rachel Wilson Apartment com- 
plex in 1965. 

Nearing the end of his first year as 
Housing Director, Poinsett characterizes 
the job as “hectically multifaceted.” 
Basically, he is in charge of allocating 
space to bodies ...not only rooms to 
students in residence, but also the areas 
where various committees meet and ex- 
tracurricular activities take place. His 
secretary, Judy Kauffman, who joined 
the Seminary staff at approximately the 
same time as Poinsett, presides over a 
large black book which is the Seminary’s 
master calendar. All Seminary activities 
are scheduled and co-ordinated through 
listing in that book. 

Poinsett’s background in housing is 
distinctively academic and theoretical. 
He came to the Seminary from the New 


Jersey Housing Finance Agency. As a cul- 


tural resource officer for HFA, he pre- 
pared environmental impact statements 
on sites designated for low income hous- 
ing. These statements assessed the histor- 
ical, architectural and archaeological 
value of the properties proposed for fed- 
erally funded housing. To document his 
observations, Poinsett did his own car- 
tography and photography. He had a 
darkroom set up at home. His photo- 
graphs have appeared in several news- 
papers, and he is responsible for the 
major photo work in Sybil McC. Groffs 
New Jersey’s Historic Houses: A Guide — 
to Homes Open to the Public (AS. 
Barnes, 1971). Before his job with HFA, 
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David Poinsett 


Poinsett was a project review officer for 
the New Jersey Office of Environmental 
Review. In that position he evaluated re- 
ports like the ones he was later to prepare 
as cultural resource officer. 

Before the jobs determining the histor- 
ical value of properties, Poinsett worked 
nine years, first as a researcher, then as 
supervisor for the Historic Sites Section 
of the New Jersey Department of En- 
vironmental Protection. He began by re- 
searching the background of designated 
historic buildings and moved on to a 
variety of administrative duties associated 
with their care. He helped draft the State 
Register of Historic Places Law enacted 
in 1970 and the Antiquities Act which 
failed to pass the State legislature in 
1976. He wrote the interim guidelines 
for the implementation of the State 
Register of Historic Places Act in 1970 
and the final regulations and procedures 
for the New Jersey Register of Historic 
Places Act in 1977. He was also heavily 
involved in the administration of federal 
grants to fund projects for his section 
and in consultations with restoration 
planners and architects. While he was 
Supervisor, the Historic Sites Section be- 
gan restoration of the Clark House, 
located on Princeton Battlefield. His 
duties also included a heavy dose of pub- 





lic relations; between the years 1969 and 
1976, he accepted over 200 speaking en-_ 
gagements before historical, civic, patri-. 
otic, and professional groups. . 
Most of his affiliations to organiza- _ 
tions reflect his interest in local history, | 
preservation, and restoration. The Secre- 
tary to the New Jersey Historic Sites — 
Council and Trust for four years, he has — 
been a member of the New Jersey Histor 
ical Commission, the State Review Com- 
mittee for Historic Sites, the National. 
Trust for Historic Preservation, and the 
Historic Sites and Preservation Commit- 
tee of the New Jersey American Revol- 
ution Bicentennial Celebration Commis- 
sion. A former member of the Board of - 
Trustees of the Deserted Village at Allaii 
Corporation, he has served as Vice Pres- 
ident and President of the Allentown-. 
Upper Freehold Historical Society. He 
has also been active on the local school 
board and in his church. He has served 
five years, two as Vice President, on the. 
Upper Freehold Regional Board of Ed-| 
ucation. A member of the Board of | 
Trustees of the Allentown United Meth- 
odist Church, he has also been its Fin- | 
ancial Secretary and Benevolence Treas 
urer. | 
From his organizational affiliations 
and the course of his employment recor 
before coming to the Seminary, it shoul 
come as no surprise that David Poinsett’ 
major at Trenton State College was | 
history. His Master’s Degree is from thi 
University of Arizona where his major | 
field of study was Latin American ) 
History. His Master’s thesis is on Joel | 





Roberts Poinsett, the first U. S. ambas 
sador to Mexico. Joel Roberts Poinset 
says Poinsett, was known as a “‘flamin 
evangelist for republicanism,” whose ze 
Mexico tolerated for five years befor 
asking for his recall. “No,” Poinsett ant} — 
ipates the obvious question, “I am notr — 
lated to Joel Roberts Poinsett, but hed — 
send the flower back to the United Sta 
which was then named for him.” 

After finishing graduate school, Poi — 
sett did teach history on the junior and 
senior high school level. His wife, Georg, 
is also a teacher; she plans to return t 
her career when their two daughters arg 
older. Poinsett characterizes his jobs wi} 
the State of New Jersey as a different il 
less obvious way of using his backgroun 
in history than by teaching. Obvious! 
what particularly interests him about h 
present job at the Seminary is the hist 
ical background of the buildings throu 
whose rooms his many tenants “come 
and go.” 
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Princeton Hosts Symposium 





on the 
Confession of 1967 


by 
Jacquelyn Mitchell 
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Last October Princeton hosted a Sym- 
posium on the Confession of 1967. The 
event was sponsored by the Seminary, the 
Council of Theological Seminaries, the 
Advisory Council on Church and Society, 
and the Nassau Presbyterian Church in 
Princeton and actively supported by the 
United Presbyterian Program and Voca- 
tion Agencies. Celebrating the 15th anni- 
versary of the Confession of 1967, the 
Symposium focused on an exploration of 
its contemporary implications. 

In the opening remarks, President 
James I. McCord identified a tension be- 
tween “reconciliation” and “liberation” 
which subsequently characterized the 
overriding dialectic of the Symposium. 
The key word and concept of the Con- 
fession of 1967 is “reconciliation’’; in the 
15 years that have elapsed since its adop- 
tion, “liberation” has become the central 
word and concept in one of the more 
dominant or at least recognizable trends 
in theology. 

The first two papers directly addressed 
the issue of the relationship between 
reconciliation and liberation. Daniel L. 
Migliore and Paul Lehmann spoke on 
“Jesus Christ: Reconciling Liberator.” 
Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Princeton, Migliore, the author of Call to 
Freedom, did not set liberation over and 
against reconciliation, but argued, as did 
Lehmann, that they were mutually de- 
pendent biblical themes. 

Emphasizing that he was not reading 
liberation theology back into the Confes- 
sion of 1967, Migliore argued that “the 
affirmations” of the Confession “and the 
emphases of liberation theology intersect 
at several points. Both,” he said, “under- 
stand history within the horizon of God’s 
activity and hence as open to change”’; 
both conceive of “Jesus Christ in his- 
torical and relational terms’’; both “‘pro- 
claim a gospel which is political as well 
as personal”; and, finally, both “call for 
the de-ideologization of Christian faith.” 
This latter point recurred in the pre- 
sentations of later speakers. Lehmann, 
Emeritus Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, argued that the present task 
of becoming aware of and removing 
ideology from our approach to the gospel 
was more difficult than the de-mythol- 
ogizing efforts of the 30s. John H. Leith, 
Pemberton Professor of Theology at 
Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, responding later that 
afternoon to a paper by Edward A. 
Dowey, Jr., challenged Lehmann’s earlier 
remark by suggesting that “to de-mythol- 
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ogize was more painful than to de- 
ideologize.” Leith voiced the challenge as 
follows: “How do you tradition the faith 
so that the terrain of church history be- 
comes the story of one’s life?” 

In his summary statement on the sec- 
ond evening of the Symposium, Dowey, 
who is Princeton’s Archibald Alexander 
Professor of the History of Christian 
Doctrine, said that he found John Leith’s 
sermon on “The City of God and the 
Nations of the Earth” (which concluded 
the first day of the Symposium) “too tri- 
umphalist about heaven, too defeatist 
about earth.” 

Leith’s sermon in turn provided an un- 
expected backdrop for the presentation 
the following day on “Peacemaking in a 
Militaristic Society.”” The Dean of Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary, Ulrich W. 
Mauser, gave the paper; and Princeton’s 
Academic Dean, Charles C. West, re- 
sponded. Afterward, participants in the 
question and answer period indicated that 
they had been unsettled by the bleak 
prospects for life on earth conveyed by 
Leith’s sermon. Mauser pointed out that 
significantly the Confession of 1967 
“does not mention the right or necessity 
to wage war’’ as do the older confessions 
—the Second Helvetic Confession speaks 
of waging war in God’s name to preserve 
peace, and Westminster reserves the pre- 
rogative of war to the magistrate in his 
role as the maintainer of “justice, piety, 
and peace.” The older confessions allow 
war as the servant of peace; the Confes- 
sion of 1967 envisions it as a threat to the 
possibility of order itself. Clearly, then, 
the Confession of 1967 supports the na- 
tional church’s recent posture on nuclear 
disarmament. But indicative of the ten- 
sion between “reconciliation” and “‘lib- 
eration” that characterized the Sym- 
posium was the question that emerged at 
the end of the peacemaking discussion, 
“Is a liberation movement justified to 
the point of violence?” The alternative 
associated with reconciliation—justice 
through end time—harks back to the 
vision of Leith’s sermon. 

At the outset of the Symposium, Mig- 
liore, who gave perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and lucid exposition of the re- 
lationship between reconciliation and 
liberation, said that “liberation theology 
forces us to ask hard questions” of the 
Confession of 1967. He suggested that 
the “optimism of grace,” presupposed by 
the emphasis on reconciliation, runs 
counter to the liberation ethos of living in 
solidarity with the oppressed. To posit 
God as everything and man as nothing 
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ning of the first 
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provides a basis for justifying the oppres- 
sion inherent in the status quo. Maintain- 
ing, ultimately, that the two hermeneutics 
of scripture need each other, Migliore 
argued that ‘‘the reconciling God is the 
liberating God,” and that from reconcil- 
iation ensues work that is a human re- 
sponsibility. 

Underlying the tension between 
reconciliation and liberation seems to be 
the whole Reformation distinction be- 
tween justification by faith and by works 
—between, perhaps, the receiving of grace 
and the manifesting of it through obe- 
dience. In his talk on “The Confessional 
Documents as Reformed Hermeneutic,” 
Dowey (who chaired the Committee that 
drafted the Confession) said that Calvin 
“insisted that justification and recon- 
ciliation were almost the same word so 
that in 2 Corinthians what Paul meant by 
justify is reconcile’; hence, Dowey 
added in perhaps the single most elucidat- 
ing remark at the Symposium, that 
equation is what the drafters of the Con- 
fession of 1967 meant by “reconciliation.” 
He reminded the audience that the her- 
meneutic event of the Protestant Refor- 
mation was “‘a corrected interpretation of 
what the Bible means by grace.”” Dowey 
asserted that the Confession of 1967 was 


























4 
informed by a “reapprehension of the 
Pauline doctrine of reconciliation,” witl — 
the aid of Book III of Calvin’s /nstitute: 
There, Dowey said, Calvin avoids the, 
dichotomy between sanctification an¢ 
justification. . 

It is perhaps an irony of history tha 
Dowey had to draw on Calvin’s approx 
imation of justification and reconciliati 
to combat the criticism of the Confessi 
as a pollyannaish document minimizin 
the grave inequities and dire circum- 
stances of the modern world. For its 
drafters, reconciliation embodied by 
Jesus Christ evidently represented a po 
itive reassertion of the doctrine of jus 
tification and sanctification without us| 
the words that immediately invoke 
charged associations to the totality o 
human depravity and the exclusivity ¢ 
the redeemed. In other words, the de-| 
fense of this positive statement of Re+ 
formed theology, at times criticized ir} 
the past for the negativity of its extrem} 
implications, is a reminder of its once Yj 
mitigatedly stern associations. Thougl} 
Dowey did not say so explicitly, the tri 
dition behind the Confession of 1967} 
epitomized by The Book of Confession) 
which makes each confession, most no| 
ably Westminster, relative to each othe 






























»xonerates it of the charge of being too 
ull of “‘sweetness and light” for this 
yorld. 

Dowey touched on another difficult 
eological concept when he reflected 
pon what a confession of faith is espe- 
jally in terms of reconciliation and grace 
yn the one hand and obedience on the 
ther. Confessions and creeds, he said, are 


}tandardizing documents which represent 


‘the end product of churchly hermeneu- 
ic.” Westminster, the culmination per- 
ps of the attestation of the primacy of 
ace, itself acquired a formal authority 
n the late seventeenth through nine- 
enth centuries which became coercive. 
fet, Dowey maintained, a confession is 
olitional as well as verbal so that “‘con- 
essing includes obedience.”” Respondent 
ohn H. Leith expressed an uneasiness 
vith the use of the word “obedience” 
vecause of its ‘““dangerous” metaphoric 
yossibilities and suggested the less coer- 
ive term, “answerability.” But Dowey 
timself had qualified his use of “obe- 
lience” when he said, ‘“‘Confession gives 


idirection’ (very important word), not 


ctics and program, and it is directional 
ther than detailed in expounding forth 
bedience.”’ 

Letty M. Russell, Associate Professor 
of Theology at Yale University Divinity 
ichool, brought another perspective to 
he meaning of confession in her talk on 


_ ‘Forms of a Confessing Church Today.” 
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Using small feminist groups in this 
country and social activist coalitions in 
Latin America as her models, she spoke 
of a confessing church as group action 
defined by persecution. Distinguishing 
between “confessing” and “confession- 
al,” she asserted that the United Presby- 
terian Church was not in 1967 or at 
present a confessing church because, 
quite simply, it was not under attack by 
the government. The implication is that 
the meaningfulness of group confession 
or, perhaps, its truth value depends upon 
the context for confession. Accordingly, 
Russell viewed “sanctification as the 
process of liberation.”’ One of the more 
intriguing features she noted of the 
confessing church groups she had studied 
was their recruitment and training of 
laity for ministry to the larger world. 
Members, she observed, experienced a 
sense of solidarity in dispersion. 

Two other theologians of liberation 
found the Confession of 1967 inadequate 
for liberating work today. Gayraud S. 
Wilmore, Martin Luther King, Jr., Pro- 
fessor of Black Church Studies at Colgate 
Rochester/Bexley Hall/Crozier Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Rochester, New York, 
found the voice of the racially oppressed 
inadequately heard and heeded in the 
idiom and substance of the Confession. 
Beverly Harrison, Professor of Christian 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, held that Migliore and Leh- 


Dr. Migliore 
gave the 
first paper 
at the Sym- 
posium. 


mann had not succeeded in relating 
reconciliation and liberation; and that, 
in any case, the persistence of old sexual 
dichotomies in Paragraph 47 rendered the 
document no launching place for her con- 
ception of feminist theology. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary per- 
spective on “confession”? came from 
Rubem A. Alves, Professor of Philosophy 
at Brazil’s University of Sao Paulo. Alves 
with acute sensitivity to the creative 
power of language urged that a longing, in 
contrast to a fact, can be confessed; that 
the objects of one’s longing can be con- 
fessed; and that they become known 
through the power of confession. He 
maintained, therefore, that confession is a 
creational act. Arguing that ‘“‘reconcilia- 
tion” is a “symbol of nostalgia” and 
“metaphor for hope,” Alves asked of the 
Eucharist, “Should we not speak of 
Christ’s absence when we eat and drink in 
remembrance’’; are we not then left with 
an infinite longing for his presence? Alves 
distinguished between words that are 
“sood for thought” and words that are 
“good for the body.”’ The former do not 
lend themselves to repetition because 
“comprehension exhausts meaning”’; the 
latter, including the words of confession 
are repeated because they express love; 
repetition, in fact, “is a pleasure.’ Utter- 
ing words “‘good for the body” enables 
the individual ‘‘to become the brother” 
or sister “‘of the one who wrote them.” 
Thereby, Alves said in reference to the 
title of his address (‘‘Reconciliation in 
Society: An Ecumenical Perspective’), 
such felt words express a “common in- 
tention of love,” from which “‘commun- 
ity emerges.” 

In contrast to Alves, who used poetic 
language (“words good for the body”’) to 
convey the transfiguring power of confes- 
sion generically, Arnold B. Come used a 
precise historical and analytical approach 
to demonstrate the momentousness of 
the Confession of 1967. Come, who is 
President Emeritus of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary in San Anselmo, 
began his paper on “‘The Occasion and 
Contribution of the Confession of 1967,” 
by observing, “The more I study the 
emergence of the Confession of 1967, the 
more momentous becomes its occasion 
and the more amazing becomes its con- 
tribution.’’ Come reminded the audience 
of the immediate occasion for the Confes- 
sion. Chaired by Princeton’s late Dean, 
Arthur M. Adams, a Special Committee 
of the General Assembly, which had been 
appointed in 1956 “to reword the Shorter 
Catechism, recommended to the 1957 
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The Career 
Of a Christian Educator 


by Chase Hunt, 
PTS Director of Deferred Giving 


Times change, and with them particular emphases, approaches, and the professional 
training required of those serving the church as Christian educators. Unchanging, though, 
are the commitment and devotion they bring to their task. Recent conversations with 
two of them aptly illustrate this. Their formal training took place more than twenty-five 
years apart at different but related institutions. With their combined service to the » 
church totaling 60 years and spanning more than four decades, Mrs. Elsie Kuizenga and 
the Reverend Dorothy Specht shared their experiences with Alumni News. 


Kuizenga, Alumna 
Of Tennent College 


Elsie Kuizenga, the former Elsie C. 
Foster, is a graduate, Class of 1939, of 
Tennent College, a forerunner of our own 
School of Christian Education. Born and 
reared in Trenton, New Jersey, she was an 
active participant in Sunday church 
school and related youth activities at the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church there. Her 
parents were likewise active at Bethany, 
her mother teaching in the church school 
and her father serving as a ruling elder. 

As the time approached for her to con- 
sider vocational choices and the selection 
of a college, Elsie voiced to her parents 
and her pastor at Bethany, the Reverend 
Dr. D. Wilson Hollinger (01B), her inter- 
est in preparing to be a Director of Chris- 
tian Education. “Dr. Hollinger suggested 
Tennent College,” Elsie recalled, ‘‘and 
went with my parents and me to visit it.” 

It was to Tennent College, then 
located in Philadelphia at 1122 Spruce 
Street, that Elsie decided to go, making 
the daily commute from her Trenton 
home. It was just prior to her senior year 
that the college was moved to nearby 
Overbrook, occupying the buildings of 
what had previously been a private school. 
“The buildings were larger and better,” 
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noted Elsie, ‘“‘and I spent my senior year 
there as a resident student.” 

Elsie’s areas of concentration at Ten- 
nent College were Bible and Christian 
education, and her time there was punc- 
tuated with field work during the ac- 
ademic year and summer employment 
that gave her opportunities to gain prac- 
tical experience to complement her 
formal studies. Her field work in succes- 
sive years took her to Presbyterian 
churches in South Philadelphia and in the 
Frankford area of that city. Both in- 
volved her in after-school weekday pro- 
grams for youth, offering the participants 
Christian education classes, music, and 
recreation. During the summer of 1937, 
she helped conduct a daily vacation 
church school at a Presbyterian church in 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, under the spon- 
sorship of the Summer Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
The following summer, Elsie served in a 
West Virginia Mountain Project under the 
old Board of National Missions, conduct- 
ing vacation church school programs at a 
number of locations in that region. 

Reflecting on her years at Tennent 
College and the education she received 
there, Elsie observed, ‘The Biblical stud- 
ies and theological concepts I learned 
there laid a very good foundation for my 
future service to the church.” 

Following graduation, Elsie served for 
some five years as secretary to Dr. John 
A. Mackay, then President of Princeton 
Seminary. There she met and in 1944 
married Dr. John E. Kuizenga, who was 
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Professor of Systematic Theology at the ( 
Seminary, at which time she left her staff _ 
position. Elsie remembers vividly her 
years working with Dr. Mackay. “That 
was a tremendous experience for me, 
especially at that point in my life,” she 
said gratefully. “He encouraged me to 
study and learn about the church, and it 1 
was from Dr. Mackay that I grew to have 
such a keen interest in missions and the 
ecumenical movement.” The Kuizengas 
continued to live in Princeton until Dr. | 
Kuizenga’s retirement in 1947, then 
moved to Holland, Michigan. 

This was a period in Elsie’s life when | 
she gave herself to being wife to John an 
mother to the daughter and only child 
born to the Kuizengas, Donna. Just two 
years after their move to Michigan, Dr. 
Kuizenga’s death occurred. Mother and 
daughter remained there two more years 
and then returned to Elsie’s native 
Trenton where, in 1956, she accepted a 
position as Director of Christian Educa- — 
tion at Bethany, her home church during 
her youth. Although not formally em- - 
ployed until this time since her marriage, 
Elsie’s devotion to the church never | 
waned, and she was active as a volunteer, 
teaching leadership schools and the like. 

Her responsibilities at Bethany were | 
typical of a Director of Christian Educa-. 
tion at the time and included the Sunday 
church school, vacation church school : 
and participation in the Women’s Associ- 
ation program. . 

In 1962, Elsie left Bethany for what 
was to be a 12 year stay in Toledo, 
Ohio. The first six of those years, she | 
served as Director of Christian Educatior | 
for the Toledo Council of Churches. Thi — 
post involved her in a variety of neighbo' 
hood programs and in the weekday re-} — 
leased-time program for school-age 
youngsters. Although the SOth anniver- 
sary of the released-time program was ot 
served while Elsie was there, it was soon’ 
thereafter discontinued and replaced by’ 
number of experimental programs for’ 
young people. Among these were work 
camp service projects for college student! 
While she was with the Council, Elsie als 
had a hand in starting an interdenomin — 
ational television program for children 
that was aired in the Toledo area. 

Elsie’s other six years in Toledo were 
spent serving as Director of Christian Eé | 
ucation at Christ Presbyterian Church. 
While there, she helped launch a weekde 
program for children after school which’ 
she observed, is still active. She also de- 
veloped a program in cooperation with 
the Toledo Board of Education for senir 
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adults in the community. “This was not 
-o be just busy time for these folks,” 
8lsie explained, “but rather had its focus 
on keeping the mind alert and active.” 

| There was to be yet another stop along 
che way for Elsie, and that was at the 
Worthington Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, where she served as 
Director of Christian Education from 
1974-82. In addition to Sunday church 
school and vacation church school re- 
sponsibilities, Elsie helped start a program 
it the Worthington Church called Choir 
?lus, an activity for young people after 
school. It consisted of youth choir par- 
ticipation, Christian education classes, 
ecreation and dinner. She was also in- 
rolved in stewardship and interpretation 
ictivities at the church and worked with 
the Women’s Association there. 

Her retirement from Worthington in 
lune of 1982 was for her a new beginning 
vather than the end of a distinguished 
vareer. “It has given me the opportunity 
0 do other things where there is need,” is 
he way she put it. At present, that hap- 
Jens to be serving as a Volunteer in Mis- 
‘ion on a Navajo reservation in Tuba City, 
Arizona. There, with the Reverend Troy 
arvis at the Presbyterian church, she is 
ielping meet the needs of these Native 
Americans. This is being done through a 
doarding school program for students in 
he elementary grades, through Sunday 
shurch school and adult education pro- 
rams in which she is involved, and 
hrough a Women’s Association she is 
telping establish there. Elsie also gives 


important assistance with the local 
stewardship program. 

Along with her service to the local 
church and community wherever life has 
taken her, Elsie has contributed greatly to 
the broader church through service to 
presbytery and synod. She has given her 
expertise, for example, in the area of 
leadership development to both and 
helped the Scioto Valley Presbytery start 
its Partners in Education project. This in- 
volved her in establishing two resource 
centers within the presbytery, greatly en- 
riching the educational programs of those 
taking advantage of these facilities. 
Peacemaking has also become one of 
Elsie’s strong interests both in the pres- 
bytery and local church. She has taught 
several courses on the subject. This past 
summer, through an action of the Certifi- 
cation Board of the Vocation Agency of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA, Elsie was named an Associate in 
Christian Education, bearing witness to 
the outstanding service she has given the 
church through the years. 

Elsie welcomes the growing interest 
she sees today in adult education, but 
laments that on the overall Christian ed- 
ucation scene, “The increasing weekend 
absences of people make it difficult.” As 
to the future beyond her one year Volun- 
teer in Mission commitment in Tuba City, 
there are no definite plans. One suspects, 
though, that Elsie Kuizenga will not be 
idle and that where need exists for one so 
committed and eager to serve, there she 
will be. 


Specht’s Ministry 
Of Teaching 


The Reverend Dorothy Specht, Class 
of 1965, was an educator well before she 
felt called to be a Christian educator. 
Born in Somerset, Pennsylvania, Dottie 
claims nearby Indiana, Pennsylvania, as 
her hometown, thereby sharing that dis- 
tinction with Jimmy Stewart. “It was his 
hometown, too,” Dottie points out, “and 
his father was an elder in the church [ at- 
tended.” 

The church was important to Dottie as 
she grew up there, and she was quite ac- 


tive in it during those years. This interest 
continued on into her years as a student 
at Indiana University of Pennsylvania. In 
1959, Dottie graduated from that univer- 
sity with a B.S. degree in Education, her 
majors being in English and speech. Con- 
templating her future, she decided on 
teaching. “I thought I could have greater 
influence for Christ as a public school 
teacher,’ she reasoned, “than as a profes- 
sional in the church.” 

That decision behind her, she accepted 
a position at Central Bucks High School 
to teach English, public speaking, and 
dramatics, and moved to Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. During her three years 
there, Dottie was strongly influenced by 
the Doylestown Presbyterian Church and 
its pastor, the Reverend Dr. Thomas S. 
Goslin, I] (44B). She was active there asa 
layperson, serving as a youth advisor and 
singing in the church choir. Occasionally 
she did some substitute teaching in the 
Sunday church school in spite of the fact 
that she taught in the high school all 
week long. “I just love teaching,” Dottie 
explained. 

She was also influenced at this time 
and profoundly moved by the searching 
for faith she felt on the part of her high 
school students and the many conversa- 
tions she had with them as they came to 
her to talk things through. As a result of 
both of these influences, the church and 
her students, “I came to realize,” said 
Dottie, “that for me, it was more impor- 
tant to teach young people in matters of 
faith than to teach them where to put a 





Dorothy Specht 
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semicolon in a sentence.” That realization 
brought Dottie to Princeton Seminary. 

Having already been trained as a 
teacher and having gained some solid 
teaching experience, she enrolled in the 
Bachelor of Divinity program, now the 
Master of Divinity program, with a major 
in Christian education. It was her goal at 
that point to go on to teach English in a 
church-related college, so ordination was 
not in the picture for her. Among campus 
activities she particularly enjoyed while at 
Princeton were her student employment 
at Speer Library and the drama teams she 
took part in under the direction of Mr. 
William Brower. 

Following her graduation from Prince- 
ton Seminary in 1965, Dottie was com- 
missioned as a Church Worker by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia and went to 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, where for the next 
two years she was Director of Christian 
Education at the First United Presbyte- 
rian Church. Despite the urging of the 
pastor that she be ordained, she resisted 
doing so. “I felt that ordination would 
probably be a hindrance to my goal at 
that time which continued to be teaching 
in a church-related college,’ noted Dottie. 

With her two years of service to the 
Ypsilanti Church completed, Dottie en- 
rolled in Eastern Michigan University and, 
in 1969, received her Master of Arts de- 
gree in English Language and Literature. 
Armed now with B.S., B.D. and M.A. de- 
grees, she pursued her teaching goal at the 
college level and came to see that in order 
to obtain that goal a Ph.D. was necessary. 
She then taught for a time in a commun- 
ity college in southern Maryland and, in 
1970, began her Ph.D. studies at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

“It was there in Bloomington,” Dottie 
explained, “that I came to feel strongly 
the leading of the Lord calling me to full- 
time service to the church. My personal 
goals became less significant and His will 
for me supreme. Everything then fell into 
place, and ordination came to mind. 
Christian education, which was always 
important to me, took on special im- 
portance, and I reached the conclusion 
that I could be more effective in it as an 
ordained person.” Two matters now 
loomed before her if ordination was to 
become a reality—a call to serve a church 
and those ordination exams she felt no 
need to take during her years at Seminary! 

In the spring of 1971, the opportunity 
to serve with the Reverend Dr. William S. 
Ackerman (37B) at the Presbyterian 
Church of Livingston, New Jersey, pre- 
sented itself. In July of that year, she be- 
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gan there as a Director of Christian Ed- 
ucation with the understanding that if all 
went well, she would seek ordination. 
That fall, Dottie successfully completed 
her ordination examinations. The follow- 
ing April, she was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Southern Michigan and began 
her ministry at the Livingston Church as 
Assistant Pastor. In 1975, the congrega- 
tion called Dottie to be Associate Pastor, 
which post she continues to hold at the 
present time. 

From the outset of her service to the 
church in Livingston, Dottie has been 
deeply involved there as a Christian ed- 
ucator. “I love teaching in the church,” 
she declared enthusiastically, and even 
though her ministry there since ordina- 
tion has been a well-rounded one involv- 
ing her in all areas of parish life, educa- 
tion is clearly her area of concentration. 
She has been teaching the Women’s 
Association circles at Livingston for the 
last eight years and teaches an adult Bible 
class. “I perhaps draw my greatest satis- 
faction,’ Dottie observed, “from getting 
people turned on to Bible study.” Then 
reflecting over her past experience and 
her years of ministry, she concluded, “I 
feel called to the teaching ministry, pri- 
marily. My commitment is to Christian 
education—to nurture in the faith.” 

Dottie’s strong belief in the connec- 
tional church is clearly demonstrated by 
her participation in presbytery and synod 
activities. She chaired the Presbytery of 
Newark’s Christian Education committee 
for three years and has served as a mem- 
ber of it for several more. Having also 
served presbytery in areas of stewardship 
and candidates, she was its representative 
on the Mission Council of the Synod of 
the Northeast. Dottie has, in addition, 
been a member of the Synod’s Ministries 
Agency. 

Apart from her ministry, Dottie’s in- 
terests include traveling, bicycling, reli- 
gious drama and the arts in general. Sitting 
in her office, one also becomes aware of 
her owl collection, with some 45 of them 
displayed in that room alone. 

A past member of the Seminary’s 
Alumni/ae Association Executive Council 
and presently serving on the National 
Committee for the Tennent Campaign, 
Dottie looks to the future with the hope 
that she may continue to enjoy a compre- 
hensive ministry, with particular responsi- 
bility in the total educational ministry of 
the church. That seems a natural and wise 
choice for so able a Christian educator 
and for one so obviously devoted to this 
crucial area of the church’s life. 


| 
Tennent | 
Update | 


Results as of December 27, 1982, show | 
the following: 


Board of Trustees $ 494,565. 07 r 


Faculty and Staff 44,583. 02 
Individuals 363,861. 00 
Alumni/ae 161,074. 00 b 
Friends in Congregations 205,844.50 — 
Foundations/Corporations 34,551.00 
$1,304,478.59) 9 


*In addition, $1,000,000 has been given — 
as an anonymous gift. Challenge awards — 
of $350,000 from the Kresge Foundatioi 
and $50,000 for matching alumni/ae gift 
are not included. Alumni/ae gifts eligi 
for match total $26,550. 


Get Ready for 
Seminary Sunday 


April 24, 1983, is the day to note, mark. 
and celebrate Seminary Sunday. We hopi 
that you will order your seminary mate-. 
rials from the Seminary Relations Office 
at Princeton, on the order card which is. 
coming with your sample in February. 

We hope that you will lead your © 
people in a clearer understanding of the’ 
nature and purpose of our seven seminal 
ies and of their relationship to the chure 
and its congregations. Naturally we are: 
counting on you to speak a good word 
for Princeton Seminary, your alma mate 
in the faith. As you consider what to do, 
and say on this occasion, remember you 
young people and speak to their ears to. 
call them to consider the ministry toe | { 
their vocation. 

This Sunday is also a good occasigint 
draw the attention of your people to th! 
Tennent Fund of Princeton Seminary. G 
fer them the opportunity to give or | 
pledge support individually or as a con 
gregation to this very important projec 
which finishes up the several anticipa- 
tions of the “Fund for the Future,” be-! 
gun in 1976 and concluding Octo 
1984. 

Take note also that Daylight Savina 
Time begins on this special day. That su 
gests a text for the sermon: “The night. 
far gone, the day is at hand. Let us ther 
cast off the works of darkness and put « 
the armor of light” (Romans 13:12). | 


{ 
| 
| 
j 
| 
] 







| Class 
| Notes 


i 

(1927 

J. Philip Goertz (B) proudly announced 
‘to us the celebration of his 54th wedding 
anniversary! Recently retired from the 

Hillburn Presbyterian Church in Hillburn, 
New York, he is enjoying his 16 grand- 

children. 


1931 

W. Wyeth Willard (B) retired in Septem- 
yer as Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Waltham, Massachusetts. He 
vill make his home on Cape Cod. 


1933 

5. Wendell Jung (M) is now Minister of 
Visitation at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Lakehurst, New Jersey. 


1935 

slen C. Shaffer (B), now retired, began 
iis eighth interim recently at the Presby- 
erian Church of Johnstown, Ohio. 


937 

‘rank B. Stanger (B) has retired from the 
‘tesidency of the Asbury Theological 
eminary in Wilmore, Kentucky. 


941 
¥. Dayton Roberts (B) recently assisted 
ditor Wilton M. Nelson (58D) in San 
osé, Costa Rica, on the Spanish adapta- 
on of J. D. Douglas’ The New Interna- 

_ onal Dictionary of the Christian Church. 


943 
hilip W. Barrett (b), Pastor of the Foot- 
ill Community Church in San Jose, Cal- 
_ omnia, for 13 years, has retired and 
_ 2en named Pastor Emeritus. 


— 944 

_ enneth V. Brown (B), now retired, 
tves the Jeffersonville Presbyterian 
hurch in the Philadelphia Presbytery as 

| vated Supply. 

_ loyd E. Grady’s (B) wife, Loida, died re- 

' ntly after a brief illness. Mrs. Grady 

_ ved with her husband as a missionary 
Brazil for 35 years. 


1945 

John David Burton (B) writes from Clar- 
endon Hills, Illinois, that he is teaching 
Homiletics at Bethany Seminary this 
year, supervising trainees for the Amer- 
ican Association for Marital and Family 
Therapy and “best of all surviving” his 
37th year of parish ministry and 24th 
year “‘on this corner” at the Community 
Presbyterian Church. 

Robert A. Remington (B), writing from 
San Pedro, Costa Rica, last spring, shared 
his sadness at the loss of his wife, Eileen 
Bergsten (45B). Remington, planning to 
retire next year, intends to make his 
home in Costa Rica. 

Alvin D. Smith (B), who recently received 
an Honorary Doctor of Divinity degree, 
delivered the Baccalaureate address, “An 
Anthem for Humanity,’ at Washington 
and Jefferson College in Washington, 
Pennsylvania. Smith, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Santa Monica, 
California, since 1975, assumed the duties 
of Chairperson of the Ministerial Re- 
lations Committee for the Presbytery of 
the Pacific in September. 


1946 

Richard E. Craven (B) was selected as re- 
cipient of the distinguished Man of the 
Year Award given by the Woodbury, New 
Jersey, branch of the United States Jay- 
cees. The award, given in recognition of 
community leadership and civic and pub- 
lic accomplishment for the betterment of 


the community, was presented to Craven 
last March. 


1947 

James W. Arnold (b) concluded his 18- 
year teaching career as a teacher at San 
Bernardino College in California. First 
on the itinerary was a month-long tour of 
Scandanavia! 

Walter P. Baldwin, Jr., (M) and his wife 
Clare Bedinger (49U) have returned to 
the States from Kobe, Japan. 


Program or Degree 


Bachelor of Theology (1921-44) 
Bachelor of Divinity (1944-71) 
Master of Divinity (1971-present) 


Arthur M. Hughes (B) has been honorably 
retired as Associate Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

Robert S. Meyer (B) has accepted a call 
to the Paradise Presbyterian Church in 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 


1948 

Paul W. Reigner (M), on the rolls of the 
Presbytery of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
has announced his retirement. Reigner re- 
sides in Sumter, South Carolina. 


1949 

Clare Bedinger-Baldwin (U) and her hus- 
band Walter (47M) have returned to the 
States from Kobe, Japan. 

Harold E. Davenport, Jr. (B), after serving 
for 27 years in the Middle East, reports 
he is now working with International 
Students Ministry, sponsored by the 
Seattle Presbytery in the United States. 
James L. Garrett, Jr., (M) has been named 
Associate Dean for the Ph.D. program at 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary in Fort Worth, Texas. 

William E. Gibson (B) works as Project 
Coordinator for Cornell University’s 
Center for Religion, Ethics and Social 
Policy on Eco-Justice. 

Ernest O. Norquist, Jr., (B) celebrated his 
15th year as Pastor of the Bethany Pres- 
byterian Church in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
At the time of his writing to us, his son 
John was completing his fourth term as a 
State Senator in Wisconsin. 


1951 

John E. Shettel (B) earned the Doctor of 
Ministry degree from McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in June. 


1953 

James R. Holsey (B) was honored by the 
faculty, alumni, and directors of Mary- 
ville College, Tennessee, for “outstanding 
service to mankind through vocational 


Degree Other 
Recipient Class Members 


| 


Master of Religious Education rae 


Master of Arts (1973-present) 


Master of Theology (1921-present) 
Doctor of Ministry (1973-present) 


Doctor of Theology (1944-72) 


Doctor of Philosophy (1973-present) 


Special Undergraduate Student 


Special Graduate Student 





The Long 
Relationship 
between 
Princeton 


and ‘Taiwan 
Theological College 


Georgine G. Caldwell, who graduated 
from Princeton in 1964 with a Master of 
Religious Education degree, submitted 
the following synopsis of the relationship 
between her alma mater and Taiwan 
Theological College, where she is a Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education. 





On March 9, 1982, Taiwan Theological 


College, Taipei, Taiwan, celebrated the 
centennial of the construction of its first 


building. George Leslie MacKay, a Prince- 


ton alumnus (Class of 1870), arrived in 
1872 as the first Christian missionary to 
the northern part of the Island of For- 
mosa, as it was then called. Within the 
first ten years, he learned the language, 
preached the Gospel, and trained several 
young men to be preachers. On his first 
furlough, he raised money in Oxford 
County, Ontario, Canada, for the build- 
ing of a house for his school. The school 
was built in 1882 by MacKay and his 
students. 


Over the past 100 years, the school has 


grown greatly. It now offers undergrad- 
uate majors in philosophy and religions, 
Christian education, and church music. 


The graduate section has programs leading 
to the following degrees: Master of Divin- 
ity, Master of Arts in Christian Education, 


and Master of Arts in Church Music. 
Some of the teachers are also on the fac- 
ulty of the South East Asia Graduate 


School of Theology which confers Master 


of Theology and Doctor of Theology de- 
grees. 

Over the years Taiwan’s faculty has 
had close ties with Princeton Theological 


Seminary. Through the faculty improve- 


ment program, many of the national fac- 
ulty have taken their advanced theolog- 
ical degrees at Princeton and returned to 





Left, Dickson Memorial Hall, housing library, 


from 1931 to 1965S. 
Graham Ogden (75D), Anglican Missionary, 
Georgine Caldwell (64E), Canadian Presbyterian Missionary; Il 
gram §S. Seah (75D), Principal of Taiwan Theological Colla 
and Andrew Tsai (79M), teacher of New Testament. 


Taiwan to give leadership especially in ; 
theology and Bible. Many of the foreign 
staff have been Princeton alumni/ae: | 
James Dickson (27B) was Principal of th 
College from 1931 until 1965 (except f¢ 
furlough years); James Lee (57M), the 
former business manager; and Alexande; 
N. MacLeod (28B), Professor of New. 
Testament. Kenneth Kepler (30B) and 
Eugene Loh (63 BD) have also been men 
bers of the faculty. 

At the time of the 100th Anniversary 
celebration, there were four faculty mer 
bers who are alumni/ae of Princeton: tl 
Principal, Ingram S. Seah (75D); Grahar 
S. Ogden (75D); Andrew Tsai (79M); ar 
myself. Ted Kao (74M) is now studying’ 
for his Ph.D. in Systematic Theology a 
Drew Seminary. Peter Wu, who received 
Master of Theology degree from Prince 
ton in 1982, is now registrar anda | 
teacher of church history. 

From its first to its current Principal: 
(both Princeton alumni), Taiwan Theole 
ical College has prospered through its re 
lationship to Princeton Theological Sen 
inary. Founded by the Presbyterian ° 
Church of Canada, it is one of three sen 
inaries of the Presbyterian Church in- 
Taiwan. The seminary is ecumenical, wit 
students and teachers from the Meth- 
odist, Anglican, Mennonite and Lutherz 
churches. The student body includes: 
people from Taiwan, Hong Kong, Thai 
land, Malaysia, Indonesia, and Korea. 


Chrisuan Educa-, 
tion offices, and music practice rooms, was named in honor of. 
James Dickson (27B), who served at Taiwan Theological Colle, 


Above, Princeton alumni/ae from left 


from Australia; 


: 


chievement and personal dedication” 
nd “in grateful acknowledgement of 
conor brought and service rendered.” 
Holsey has had a two-point charge since 
'957 as Pastor of the Makemie Memorial 
Jnited Presbyterian Church in Snow Hill, 
Maryland, and of the Gunby United Pres- 
yterian Church in Stockton, Maryland. 
avid W. A. Taylor (M), associated with 
ne General Assembly Mission Board in 
,tlanta, Georgia, since 1973, has ac- 
pted a call to the Orange Park Pres- 
vyterian Church in Florida. 


954 

yhn A. Baxter (B), formerly Pastor of 
e First Presbyterian Church in Andover, 
ew York, was installed last February as 
ustor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
‘tman, New Jersey. Barbara A. Chaapel 
3B), PTS Director of Seminary Re- 
tions, delivered the sermon at the or- 
nation service. 

obert J. Clark (B) enjoyed “‘a very satis- 
ing interim ministry over the past sum- 
er’ at the Westminster Presbyterian 
aurch in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

onrad H. Massa (B) has been elected to 
2 Board of Trustees of Lafayette Col- 
ke in Easton, Pennsylvania. The Dean of 
jnceton Seminary, Massa is also Pro- 
jisor of Practical Theology and Director 
(Field Education. 

bert L. Shirer (B) was appointed Ex- 
(itive Director of Atlanta Area and 
(orgia Presbyterian Homes. 

bert F. Smylie’s (B) article, “A Pres- 
terian Witness on War and Peace: An 
storical Interpretation,” was published 
ithe winter, 1981, issue of the Journal 
oPresbyterian History. 


5 

jamin L. Armstrong, Jr., (U) was 
ysen by Religious Heritage of America 
tbe the recipient of the distinguished 
th and Freedom award, given in recog- 
ion of his “‘creative service in commun- 
‘iting ethics and the principles of Amer- 
ids religious heritage.” Armstrong is Ex- 
tive Director of the National Religious 
adcasters Organization in Morristown, 
Jersey. 

S. Goss, Jr., (b) began a new min- 
isy in May, 1982, at the Trinity Pres- 
Dlerian Church in Port Neches, Texas. 
Cirles B. House, Jr., (B) has been named 
Psident of Valley City State College in 
Nth Dakota. 


157 
-Rhard A. Baer, Jr., (B) has been pro- 
ted to Professor in the Department of 






















Natural Resources, Agriculture, and En- 
vironmental Services, Cornell University. 


1958 

Wilton M. Nelson (D) reports from Costa 
Rica that he has been busy as General Ed- 
itor of a Spanish adaptation of J. D. 
Douglas’ The New International Diction- 
ary of the Christian Church. Two assist- 
ant editors are also Princetonians: Plu- 
tarco Bonilla- Acosta (62M) and W. Dayton 
Roberts (41B). Nelson, now retired, was 
on the faculty of the Seminario Biblico 
Latinoamericano of San José for 43 years, 
11 of which he served as Seminary Pres- 
ident. 


£959 

Demetrios J. Constantelos’ (M) latest 
book, Understanding the Greek Orthodox 
Church: It’s Faith, History, and Practice, 
was recently released by Seabury Press of 
New York. A second, revised and enlarged 
edition of his Byzantine Philanthropy and 
Social Welfare, along with his new work, 
Byzantine Church and Society: Philan- 
thropy and Social Concern (1204—1453), 
will soon be published by Caratzas 
Brothers of New Rochelle, New York. 
William Warner Ford (B), Pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Lebanon, 
Kentucky, since 1975, now serves the 
First Presbyterian Church of Bay Saint 
Louis, Mississippi. Members of the com- 
mission to install were William D. Boyd 
(S8M) and Robert C. Rovell (61B). 
Richard A. Mills (B) has left the Escalon 
Presbyterian Church in Escalon, Cal- 
ifornia, to accept a call to St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church in Lomita, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Ronald T. Roberts’ (B) recent disserta- 
tion for a Doctor of Ministry degree at 
San Francisco Seminary was a study of 
institutional grief through congregational 
decline. 

Trygve R. Skarsten (M), Associate Profes- 
sor of Church History at Trinity Lutheran 
Seminary in Columbus, Ohio, has been 


Thomas F. Torrance 
on 
“The Substance of the Faith”’ 


February 7-8 


Fee of $39.00 covers seminar, 
meals, and lodging. 


Center of Continuing Education 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
12 Library Place 

Princeton, NJ 08540 

(609) 921-8198 





appointed by the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation in Geneva, Switzerland, as an Ex- 
change Professor at Luther Seminary in 
North Adelaide, Australia, for the ac- 
ademic year 1982-83. 

Joseph J. Thompson (B), stationed in 
Naples, Italy, as Command Chaplain in 
the U.S. Navy, received a promotion to 
Captain in the Chaplain Corps. 

Robert J. Walsh (G), formerly at the 
Mount Washington Presbyterian Church 
in Farmington, Pennsylvania, began min- 
istry at the Havre De Grace Presbyterian 
Church in Maryland. 


1960 

Preston A. Dawes (B) now serves the 
Heritage Presbyterian Church in Center- 
ville, Ohio. 

Sue Ann Gearhart (E) has been appointed 
Director of Christian Education at the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in Beau- 
mont, Texas. 


1961 

Robert R. Boehlke (D) continues his in- 
volvement with theological education at 
the seminary in Jakarta, Indonesia, which 
dates to 1961. Summarizing the year’s 
activities in a newsletter to colleagues last 
June, he mused, “‘growing old is not half- 
bad,” as he described the beautifully 
carved Bali ebony desk plate students pre- 
sented to him on his birthday. 

Frederick P. Gibbs (B) accepted a call to 
the Church of the Western Reserve in 
Pepper Pike, Ohio, last February. 


1962 

Plutarco Bonilla-Acosta (M) recently 
assisted editor Wilton M. Nelson (58D) in 
Costa Rica on the Spanish adaptation of 
J. D. Douglas’ The New International Dic- 
tionary of the Christian Church. 

William E. Foreman (B) has been called 
to be Associate Pastor of the National 
Presbyterian Church and Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Harvey O. Johnson (B) received his Doc- 
torate Degree from Pittsburgh Theolog- 
ical Seminary this year. 


1964 

Blan C. Aldridge (M) will now devote full- 
time energies to his career in marriage and 
family counseling. 

James I. Cook (D) was elected President 
of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America and will serve until 
June, 1983. Cook is Anaton Biemolt 
Professor of New Testament at Western 
Theological Seminary in Michigan. He has 
published numerous articles and three 
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volumes, including most recently Edgar 
Johnson Goodspeed: Articulate Scholar 
(Scholars Press, 1981). 


1965 

Janice I. Anderson (E) is Director of 
Children’s Ministries at the Fox Chapel 
Presbyterian Church near Pittsburgh. She 
was Director of Children’s Education at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Red 
Bank, New Jersey. 

Gail Buchwalter King (e) is the Pastor of 
an ecumenical congregation in Pittsburgh 
called “‘The Community of Reconcilia- 
tion.” The congregation was officially 
recognized on World Communion Sun- 
day, October 3, 1982, by its four member 
denominations—the Disciples of Christ, 
the United Church of Christ, the United 
Methodist Church, and the UPCUSA. 
King is recognized as an ordained pastor 
in all four denominations. She is also 
working on a dissertation which examines 
the public policy on Social Security in re- 
lation to changing roles of women. She 
serves as an Adjunct Professor at Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary. 

Mebane Harrison (E) works as Adult 
Guidance Counselor for the military at 
Fort Sam Houston in Texas, after com- 
pleting service in Germany as Educational 
Director in Mainz. She was previously 
Director of Religious Education when 
stationed in Korea and Hawaii. 

James E. Janke (M) was appointed Ex- 
ecutive Director for the Presbyterian 
Camp, Good Earth Village, located in 
Spring Valley, Minnesota. 

Dennis L. Tarr (B) was appointed Chair- 
person of the Committee on Cooperation 
and Witness of the Caribbean and North 
American area of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches at their meeting held 
in Ottawa, Canada, last summer. Tarr has 
been Dean of Temple University’s Center 
City Campus in Philadelphia for the past 
three years. 


1966 

Lyle E. Rossing (M) has received the Doc- 
tor of Ministry degree from Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
His thesis was entitled ‘“‘Equipping Par- 
ents for Intergenerational Learning.”’ 
William J. Sadler (B) has been elected 
Vice President of the New York-based 
A.D, magazine. 


1967 

David D. Gregory (b) resides in Portland, 

Maine, with his wife and their two daugh- 

ters. He is a Professor of Law at the 
(continued on page 22) 


From the Solomons 


John Patton (74M) 


After seven years of ministry in his native 
Northern Ireland, John Patton (74M) fol- 
lowed God’s call unexpectedly to the 
Other side of the earth. With his new 
bride, Helen, a physician, he left the cold 
mists and green Irish countryside to dis- 
cover the tropical beauty of the Solomon 
Islands in Melanesia. (Melanesia is one of 
three main divisions of the Pacific Islands 
and refers to those islands in the western 
Pacific, south of the Equator.) There, he is 
serving as a Presbyterian minister (or- 
dained by the Presbyterian Church of Ire- 
land) and media consultant to the Church 
of Melanesia. His wife works as a com- 
munity health doctor. 

The following is an account he wrote 
for Alumni News after they arrived and 
settled into new jobs and a new lifestyle. 


“How long you stay in Solomons?” 
the customs man asked. “‘Two or three 
years, maybe more,” we replied. His face 
broke into a broad grin. ‘‘Good,” he said. 
There was no doubting the warmth of his 
welcome—or of the country. Fortunately 
we were to find that an airport in the 
tropics, with its expanse of sun-reflecting 
concrete, is not the best place to assess 
the climate, which at that moment felt as 
if we had stepped into a tumbler-dryer. 

Once outside the airport, however, the 
temperature can hardly be called cool. It 
ranges from freak cold spells in the low 
seventies, to highs in the upper nineties, 
settling down to a year-round average in 
the eighties for most of the working day. 
“It’s not the heat, it’s the humidity” cer- 
tainly applies here, with an eighty per 
cent humidity level. A friend used a Brit- 
ish instrument, accustomed to the peren- 
nial damp of England, to measure it, and 
the needle promptly shot to the top of 
the scale and burst. 

The countryside is beautiful. Just close 
your eyes and imagine a sun-drenched 
lagoon, the waves breaking over the reef, 
tracing a line of white along a clear blue 


by 






sea and merging into the sky. Within the 
lagoon is a small island, with palm trees. 
gently swaying in the breeze, and on the 
edge of the water, a cluster of leaf housr 
is perched on stilts. An occasional 
canoe moves towards the village on the 
shore. High up on the hillside, a small. 

house overlooks the lagoon, the island, 

and the shore. That is where we live. 

Everywhere is lush vegetation. Witl — 
that strange perversity which only cher 
ishes the rare, we have almost become a 
customed to seeing all around us the kir 
of plants and trees which have to be’ 
cosseted and coaxed to grow at home- — 
red and white hibiscus, wild orchids, pal ; 
and banana trees. 

And the people are welcoming. Wa\ 
your hand, and the response is always a 
wave and a broad grin. Unlike other are’, 
which have been exploited for their 
natural resources, the Solomon Island 
have had little to exploit, and so have’ 
little to resent from the presence of the 
colonial administration. That governmet! 
officially came to an end with indepenc 
ence in 1978, although there is still a‘ 
large expatriate community of ‘experts 
and the country receives a considerabl 
amount of foreign aid. Without too’ 
much exaggeration, journeys in the Sc 
omons can still be thought of as ‘expec * 
tions.” The roads, to Western eyes, rar? 
from dreadful to almost nonexistent. Te * 
roads and the disconcerting habit whit / 
metal has here of rusting away almosti 
front of your eyes take a terrible toll 0 
vehicles. Locally, we bounce along in 
little four-wheel-drive Suzuki, but fo 
more ambitious journeys around the 
island to out-clinics, we have to use a 
larger truck. Sometimes travel is by bo, 
canoe, and, of course, on foot. 

We are fortunate to be in a part of t b 
world which has, despite its unquestioid | 
beauty, been largely overlooked by tov 
ism. Solomon Islanders have learned 
from their less fortunate neighbours, tlt ™ 
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-, tourist influx can bring many more 

yoblems than benefits to the local 

»veople, unless it is carefully controlled. 

The vast majority of Solomon Islanders 

till operate a “slash and burn” agricul- 

ure. They clear sufficient land to support 

heir families, and rely very little upon 

ash for their day to day needs. The aver- 

ge cash income per family is still less 

han $150 per annum. Land is normally 

wned not by individuals, but by small 

‘ommunities, and is redistributed in each 

eneration within those communities. 

‘most areas there is still enough land to 

oaround. 

| Inacountry with no welfare tradition 

| 0 help in sickness and old age, vivid 

| aemories of high infant mortality, and 

| arming methods that use muscle rather 

han machines, it is understandable that a 

aan will point to his large family with 

ride, and say “‘these are my only wealth.” 

_athis sense the Solomons is a wealthy 

- ountry—half of its population is under 
ifteen. One thing to get used to here is 

_hildren everywhere! Curious about 

_ yerything that is happening, their blonde, 

2d, and dark-haired heads are always 

_ zady to pop out of hedges, to look at 

_ nything new or strange. They take it for 

_ ranted that no one will resent their pres- 
nee. 

_ Apart from their children, there is no 

_ yay that the Islanders could be called 
vealthy. They can just about grow enough 
od to feed themselves. Their diet is at 

; est marginally sufficient and can cause 

_ ealth problems. They have only recently 

_ egun to grow some cash crops—copra 

_ ad cocoa—and there is a slowly-expand- 

 igcattle industry. 

_ The traditional social structure works 

_ zainst their developing a Western life- 

_ yle. They live in very small communities, 

' 








_ here each person is dependent on the 
_ ther, and each can call on the other’s 
_ dssessions when need arises. It is dif- 
_ cult to start a business when your 
 wantoks” (people who are of the same 

} ibe) expect special treatment from you, 
_ se the free use of your truck or the 

_ oan” of your stock. Not surprisingly, 
_ \erefore, the Chinese immigrants, who 
| e not part of the “‘wantok” system, 

_ ive become the successful businessmen 
roughout the Islands. 

_ Women have a hard life here. Tradition- 
vy the men were the warriors. They 
vught the numerous inter-tribal feuds 
iE took place, some within living mem- 
y. The women tended the gardens after 
€ men had cleared them. They also 
tried the burdens while the men walked 





ahead of them, ready to defend them 
from ambush. In recent years the role of 
the men has grown easier. Land is easier 
to clear with steel tools and axes, and 
feuding has almost totally ceased. The 
women, however, still tend the now larger 
gardens and bear the burdens and pay the 
price with an average mortality age of 46; 
the men live longer. 

Inequality between the sexes extends 
beyond the realm of work. In some tribes, 
there is still a tradition that women are 
inherently unclean. To avoid contamin- 
ation, the men insist that the women 
bathe downstream of them and prepare 
food downhill from them. Even where 
these sexist views are not so rigidly held, 
it is noticeable, for instance, that while 
young boys are encouraged to play to- 
gether, young girls are expected to help 
their mothers at work. In the classroom, 
when a girl manages to stay in school, 
she is expected to remain silent in class 
discussions, and may be made to feel 
“unwomanly” if she breaks that code. 

Education, a rare and prized posses- 
sion, is seen by villagers as a way in 
which their children can escape from 
the subsistence economy to the bliss of an 
office job. To return to work in the vil- 
lage after having been to school is, in 
their minds, to be seen as a failure. The 
government, however, only too aware 
that there are not enough administrative 
jobs to go around, is trying to give some 
of the school children a more practical 
education in agriculture, machine main- 
tenance, and bookkeeping. They are then 
encouraged to take these skills back to 
the village. Such conflicting aspirations 
are causing problems between local com- 
munities and the school authorities, and 
the church schools are caught right in the 
middle. 

The dilemma is real, and I have not re- 
solved it personally. When I meet a highly 
intelligent, articulate Solomon Islander, it 
seems to my Western mind such a waste 
that he has not had the chance for a good 
education. And yet, within the present 
culture, it is not economically possible to 
educate more than a small proportion of 
the population. Further, even that degree 
of education is threatening to break down 
the highly-structured social system which 
has worked so well for generations. The 
question is how to educate without rais- 
ing unreal expectations. 

Within the medical sphere the objec- 
tive is clearer—to establish a compre- 
hensive pattern of health care using avail- 
able resources. The chain starts in the vil- 
lages with health aides, trained in basic 


first-aid and preventative medicine skills. 
They then refer people to health clinics, 
staffed by nurses and visited by a doctor 
who is based at a provincial hospital. In 
practice, health care does not yet live up 
to that ideal. It has been further ham- 
pered by an unprecedented malaria epi- 
demic last year, when one person in five 
was stricken. But we have been impressed 
by the quality of the health care that ex- 
ists, and Helen, although extremely over- 
worked, is pleased to be a part of the 
system as a doctor at Kilu ufi Hospital. 

I have become involved in an inter- 
esting Christian educational project for 
the church. With a 56% illiteracy rate, it 
has been hard to teach Christian educa- 
tion throughout the islands, especially 
with a shortage of trained personnel. 
Basic Christian training is very much 
needed, as whole communities at times 
have decided to change allegience from 
paganism to Christianity, often because 
the tribal leader has converted first. Often 
they have no clear idea of what it is they 
have changed to. Because in more remote 
areas a minister may only visit once a 
month for a brief service of worship, the 
chance for education is small. 

To help teach these new Christians, I 
have been asked to establish a recording 
studio, with the aim of producing cas- 
settes which can be used for children’s 
Sunday School classes and adult Bible 
studies. I will also help to prepare mate- 
rial for use in the Theological College. 

I have high hopes that if this project is 
successful the concept can be expanded 
into many areas of adult education. It 
might provide the key to widescale ed- 
ucation without disrupting the social 
system. 

We are still in the early days of the 
project. The studio has been set up, and 
we have finished a draft outline of the 
first cassette series. Thanks to my exper- 
ience working in the Princeton Speech 
Studio eight years ago, I had a ready- 
made model for the studio here. At the 
moment I am “chief cook and bottle 
washer,” doing the recording, producing, 
editing, and scripting. I plan to train a 
local man to help me, especially with 
translation into Pigin English. My goal is 
that, as soon as possible, the studio be 
run by Solomon Islanders. However, for 
the next year or so my time will be 
divided between the typewriter and the 
studio. I never dreamed as I climbed the 
steep flight of stairs to the third floor of 
Stuart Hall in mid-summer Princeton 
heat and humidity, that I was in training 
for my future career! 
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hampton Presbyterian Church in New 
York, now serves the Graham Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in Coronado, Cal- 
ifornia. 

George J. MclIlrath (B) has been called to 
the First Presbyterian Church in Morrison, 
Illinois. He and his wife, Diane, have 
worked as a team in the United Protestant 
Expression of Marriage Encounter for the 
past five years. 

Robert H. Meloy (M) writes upon leaving 
Ohio that he has accepted a Program 
Agency appointment as Treasurer for the 
United Presbyterian Church Office in 
Pakistan. Meloy has spent most of his 
years since 1945 involved in mission work 
in the Middle East. He has also purchased 
a home in New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 
where he plans to settle when retired. 
James E. Tuckett (B) continues as Ac- 
count Executive with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., the broker- 
age firm he joined two years ago. 

A. Clark Wiser (B), formerly at Johns 
Island Presbyterian Church in South 
Carolina, now serves churches in Rock 
Hill and York, South Carolina. 


University of Maine School of Law. 
James E. Layman (E) has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


1969 

William S. Dunifon (B) has assumed 
duties as Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at Illinois State University on August 
1, 1982. Prior to his appointment at Il- 
linois, Dunifon was Dean of Professional 
Studies at the State University of New 
York College at Cortland. He came to 
SUNY, Cortland, from the University of 
Michigan, where he was a faculty member 
for nine years. 

Thomas F. Johnson (M) accepted the 
post of Vice President of Academic Af- 
fairs at Sioux Falls College, South Dakota, 
in June, 1982. 


1970 

Francis J. Kinney, Jr. (B), a resident of 
Cambridge, New York, describes his work 
as encompassing a “‘new concept in 
hospice care—not medical in nature but 
supportive in other ways.” 


1971 

Sidney B. Anderson (B) serves as Profes- 
sor at the Nigerian Reformed Theological 
Seminary in West Africa. 

Dale I. Claerbaut (M) was called to be 
Pastor of the Galilean Presbyterian 
Church in New Galilee, Pennsylvania. 
Jon D. Freeberg (B), formerly at Bridge- 


1972 

Lynn H. Vande Brake (B), presently 
teaching literature and theology at Emory 
University in Atlanta, Georgia, completed 
his doctorate in 1981. 

Daniel L. Consla (B) is Pastor of the John 
Calvin Presbyterian Church in Orlando, 
Florida. Consla was Associate Pastor at 


Weddings 

Theoderic E. Roberts, Jr., (43M) and Carol Mahy (S58e) 
Phyllis A. Thorne (78B) and Robert W. Heffner 

Diane C. Monger (79B) and John D. Michael, Jr. (80M) 
Stephen C. Williams (80B) and Claire C. Ervin 


Births 

David C. to Paul E. Mundschenk (69B) and his wife, May 7, 1982 

Emmaleigh P. to William J. Petz (69B) and Mary, July 11, 1982 

Rosemary R. to Pamela (Adams) Madorin (73E) and Daniel, April 10, 1982 
Christina A. to David L. Bleivik (74B) and his wife, April 3, 1981 

Micah T. to Charles J. Wiggins (74B) and his wife, April 5, 1981 

A son to Ellen E. (Loughrin, 76B) Purchase and Thomas (76B) in 1979 

A daughter to Thomas B. Purchase, Jr., (76B) and Ellen (Loughrin, 76B), August 30, 1982 
Emily G. to Jonathan T. Carlisle (77B) and Sue, May 24, 1982 

Timothy E. to Paul G. Watermulder (77B) and his wife, May 28, 1982 

Megan A. to Richard J. Novak (78E) and his wife, March 19, 1982 

Allison R. to Bruce W. MacCullough (79B) and his wife, August 8, 1979 
Andrea J. to Bruce W. MacCullough (79B) and his wife, January 11, 1982 
Alison J. to John C. Berstecher (80M) and his wife, April, 1982 

Douglas S. to Victoria (Erickson, 80b) Irvin and Dale (81B), October 9, 1982 
Frank E. to R. Coke McClure (80B) and Trudy, April 21, 1981 

Matthew K. to Kenneth E. Howard (81B) and his wife, June 3, 1982 

Douglas S. to Dale T. Irvin (81B) and Victoria (Erickson, 80b) October 9, 1982 
Rachel L. to Mary Doyle Morgan (81B) and John, May 18, 1982 

Nathan to Robert A. Stauffer (81b) and his wife, February 15, 1982 
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| 
the First Presbyterian Church in Sanford 
Florida. 
William R. Forbes (B), Associate Pastif 
of the First Presbyterian Church in At- 
lanta, Georgia, continues his work in | 
leadership development for the PCUS. | 
Lawrence R. Hitchens (B), Pastor of the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church in Musko: 
gee, Oklahoma, accepted a call to the — 
First Presbyterian Church in Lewisville, 
Texas. 
Steven R. Swanson (M), who received hi 
Ph.D. degree in Old Testament Studies 
from New College, University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, this summer, continue 
as Minister of Christian Growth at the | 
Trinity Presbyterian Church in San | 
José, California. 


1973 
Stephen F. Boehlke (B) has resigned fro 
the West Side Presbyterian Church in 

Ridgewood, New Jersey, to give full- tim 
to his work in counseling. 

In-Kyu Park (M) began a new ministeg a 
the Korean Presbyterian Church in | 
Omaha, Nebraska, last January. Park pré 
viously served in Los Angeles, Californie 
at the Young-Nak Korean Presbyterian 
Church. 

John F. Underwood (B) has become | 
Pastor of the Port Kennedy Presbyteriat 
Church in Pennsylvania. 


1974 

Bruce L. Beck (B), presently Minister of 
Music at the Macedonia Baptist Church : 
Kentucky and part-time Professor of Cv 
tural Anthropology at Kentucky Wes- 
leyan College, has received a Ph.D. de | 
gree in biblical archaeology. 

William R. Caraher (G) left the First | 
Presbyterian Church of Ironwood, Mic 
igan, in June to begin work as a missio: 
ary in Brazil. | 
Robert A. Holst (D), on sabbatical for t © 
1982-83 academic year from Christ Col 
lege, Irvine, California, where he is et 
sor of Biblical Languages and Literatur 
will be a Visiting Fellow at the Institut 
for Ecumenical and Cultural Research i 
Collegeville, Minnesota, before going ¢ 
to study in Jerusalem at the Ecumenica 
Institute for Theological Research. | 
Gary R. Schroeder (b), Pastor of the H 
Counselor Lutheran Church in ver 
New Jersey, has accepted a call to se 

at the American Lutheran Church in 
Berlin, Germany. 


1975 
Richard A. Behl (P) serves as Vicar fi 


(continued on page 26) 








On the wind-swept rocky coast of North- 
om Ireland, there is a harbor of sorts. It 
snot a harbor for ships caught in the 
storms of the North Atlantic, but rather 
i refuge for the bodies, minds, and spirits 
of Irish men, women, and children caught 
nthe deep tragedies of economic and 
dolitical strife. It sits atop a hill on a cliff 
hat falls away to the sea; looking north- 
vard from it one can see Rathlin Island 
wnd, on a clear day, Scotland. Its natural 
surroundings bespeak peace, but its na- 
ion is torn by wars and rumors of wars. 
ts Gaelic name is Corrymeela. 

Doug Baker’s (76B) life has been 
inked with Corrymeela for over a decade. 
dis interest in Ireland began when, as a 
tudent at the University of Washington 
11970, he was sent by the University 
‘resbyterian Church to a summer mission 
yrogram in Northern Ireland. ‘‘Quite 
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by 
Barbara Chaapel 


frankly, I didn’t know what Northern 
Ireland was,” he admits. ‘‘I had no Irish 
ancestry or interests. I had only heard 
vaguely about the beginning of the 
troubles there in 1969.” He quickly read 
all he could get his hands on and left with 
three others, assigned to work on a proj- 
ect to provide city teenagers with a sum- 
mer holiday away from their grim urban 
neighborhoods. 

Looking back, Baker reflects on the 
things which happened to him that sum- 
mer. He developed a compelling interest 
in Ireland—both a sense of its intricate 
political and religious dynamics and a 
deep emotional response to the lives of 
its people. “‘I saw real suffering, and it had 
a deep impact,” he says simply. “It 
stirred a profound calling somewhere 
within me.” Further, the summer re- 
affirmed an earlier decision to enter the 


Working on Northern I[reland’s 
Hill of Harmony 


ministry. Convinced that a cultural ‘‘out- 
sider” could find a significant role in 
ministry far from home, he began to en- 
vision a call beyond the American Prot- 
estant community. 

Finally, the people he met in Ireland 
encouraged him to return. “I’ve always 
found that God’s voice has come to me 
through other people,” he affirms, under- 
scoring the Presbyterian theology, of call. 
“They confirm what I already feel in my 
own mind, and I begin to take my inner 
voice more seriously.” 

So, in 1972, a college graduate with 
future plans for a seminary education, 
Baker packed his bags for Belfast. He was 
employed by the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland to work two-thirds time as a chap- 
lain at Queens University, Belfast, and 
one-third time as a special ecumenical 
youth worker. Gordon Gray (82 D.Min.), 





the church’s Youth Secretary and a man 
strongly committed to ecumenical rela- 
tions, encouraged him to do more and 
more of his work with Corrymeela. 

Corrymeela is as unique in Northern 
Ireland as its name, which means “Hill of 
Harmony,” implies. Founded in 1964 by 
a group of mostly Presbyterian students 
from Queens University and the Reverend 
Ray Davey, it is a Christian community 
dedicated to the work of peace and recon- 
ciliation in a land seemingly bent on tear- 
ing itself to pieces. Since an essential part 
of the community’s vision lies in provid- 
ing hope for future generations in Ireland, 
and since Baker’s job in Belfast focused 
on work with youth, their alliance was 
natural. Corrymeela was still a young 
community in 1972, its program slowly 
being sketched in broad strokes by a 
small staff. Baker was asked to develop 
and help lead a pilot project—a mixed 
Protestant-Catholic youth group—using 
the contacts he had in Belfast. The group 
started with eight teenagers, four from 
the Protestant ghetto in Belfast and four 
from the Catholic. They met for week- 
ends at Corrymeela’s Community Center, 
near Ballycastle, and during the week at 
Baker’s Belfast apartment. Soon 30 
young people between the ages of 14 and 
19, some in school, others working, had 
joined. The program highlighted fun and 
fellowship, attempting to weave fragile 
threads of trust between youth who grew 
up to hate each other. Now, ten years 
later, there is a full-time youth worker re- 
sponsible for the weekends; and planned, 
purposeful discussion is organized around 
what Baker calls “thorny issues.” 

In the fall of 1973, Baker returned to 
the States to begin seminary at Princeton. 
Three years later he accepted a position 
as Assistant Pastor, and later Associate 
Pastor, at the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church in Berwyn, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia. During the years at Princeton and 
Berwyn, he was never far from Ireland in 
thought. Three times he returned to 
Corrymeela, leading youth exchanges 
from the United States across the Atlan- 
tic. Particularly satisfying to him was the 
exchange between Donegal Presbytery, 
the judicatory west of Philadelphia of 
which he was a member, and County 
Donegal in Ireland. Irish settlers migrat- 
ing to Pennsylvania had named their new 
homeland after the old, and Presbyterians 
from Berwyn were pleased to strengthen 
the tie. 

In 1978, during his ministry at Trinity, 
Baker was approached to see if he would 
be interested in becoming part of the 
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Doug 

Baker 
Corrymeela staff. The Corrymeela com- 
munity was made up of people with 
strong roots in the Irish churches, but 
many had lost a religious focus. Baker 
was invited to join the staff as a program 
worker to develop church relations and 
deepen the spiritual life at the center of 
Corrymeela’s mission. 

“IT had decided,” Baker recalls, “that if 
I ever went back to Ireland I would want 
to work at Corrymeela as an educator. 
My primary question was, ‘Could I live in 
Ireland with integrity—was there a role in 
an internal conflict for an outsider?’ ” 
Again, the people provided an answer. 
They called him to teach among them be- 
cause he brought objectivity from the 
outside. He would work with clergy and 
develop ecumenical programs and inter- 
church conferences. 

Funding was a problem. Corrymeela 
could not afford to hire him. They wrote 
to the Program Agency of the UPCUSA 
in New York requesting assistance. Con- 
scious for years of the ravages of the 
violence in Ireland and seeking a way to 
respond effectively, the Program Agency 
approved the necessary funds, and on 
July 1, 1979, Baker began his new min- 
istry near the sleepy town of Ballycastle. 

He went to Ireland aware of some of 
the history of the nation which would be 
his home. ‘‘People date the present period 
of violence in Ireland to about 1969,” he 
explains, “but the tensions go back for 
centuries. There have been two groups of 








people in Northern Ireland who basicall 


have different national identities, conflic 
ing political aspirations, and who, becau 
of particular historical background, als: 
happen to have separate religious back- 
grounds.” Presbyterians, descendants o/ 
English and Scottish settlers in the 160€ 
represent the largest Protestant group in 
the North, followed by Anglicans and’ 
Methodists. None of the churches is di 
vided by the border between North and 
South (the Republic). All have congre- 
gations in both areas, and many clergy 
are native to the Republic, although the 
serve in the North. 

“The situation in Ireland is not unlik 
that in the Middle East,”’ reflects Baker. 
“Two groups have an intense identific? 
tion with the same land, which for boths 
home. Neither sees itself as the outsider — 
both are threatened by the presence 0 
the other; neither one understands the 
other.” 

In 1920 Northern Ireland was create 
by a partition, and since then the confl! 
has revolved on whether or not the — 
border should remain. The National Pai 
liament in London declared in 1972 thi 
the local Parliament was unable to gove, 
and so discarded it and replaced the 
Prime Minister with a Secretary of Stat 
appointed by England. Thus the Nort 
went from local autonomy to direct ml 

Fundamental to the problem is on¢é 
definition of democracy, Baker beliew. 
According to one definition, the majo 


ty rules and the winner takes all. In 
Northern Ireland, however, the majority 
ias always been the same group—the 
*rotestants. No change is built in by 
hifts in population because there are 
sssentially no shifts. Thus, the minority 
‘ommunity, in this case Catholics, be- 
omes frustrated. A new definition of 
lemocracy emerges as a result—govern- 
nent by consensus of a// the governed. 
(he United Kingdom is, according to 
Jaker, now trying to apply this second 
lefinition to any solution in Northern 
reland. They look to a “power-sharing 
overnment”’ as the first step toward re- 
umption of representative local politics. 
)0 far, Baker reports, this solution is un- 
ceceptable to extreme loyalists on both 
ides—the Protestants in the North or the 
Yatholics in the Republic, who want a 
inited Ireland. 


So, fundamentals are still non-negotiable 


n Baker’s assessment, and nothing in re- 
ent voting patterns shows any movement. 
“he ground is not fertile for proposing a 
political solution and having it recvived. 
’eople are too unhappy, too bitter. 
/ | In the midst of the stalemate, Doug 
' saker feels Corrymeela finds its purpose. 
. Before there can be a political solution,” 
_ je asserts, “we must work to remove mis- 
_ inderstanding and alleviate both legiti- 
_ nate and irrational fears on both sides. 
| Ve must provide contact and free ex- 
_ hange between people who live an 
. slated, segregated existence. We must 
_ \nake more room for trust and under- 
, tanding to take root. This is where 
- /orrymeela becomes important.” 
_ Can the Christian ministry of reconcil- 
_ ation there help to create the grounds for 
_ future political solution to the crisis? 
| ’an it build enough trust and acceptance 
, oclear the high hurdles built by history? 
vome believe so, others are skeptical. 
| The foundations of Corrymeela go 
,eeper than the violence. The community 
, vas begun before the 1969 outbreak of 
. iolence, not as a response to it. From the 
_ eginning, Corrymeela has been a place 
( pr people of all ages, all economic 
, lasses, the “‘churched” and the “un- 
' hurched,” Protestants and Catholics. 
| 
) 





| Originally the community consisted of 
| (0 people. Now there are 120, people 
7 en as now who share a common vision 
) >t society based on their understanding 
_ f the Christian faith and their desire to 
’ ‘ork together for reconciliation. Only 
le six program workers (one of whom is 
; !0ug) live in the residential facility, along 
/ ‘ith nine volunteers each year, one-half 
. (om Ireland and one-half from the inter- 
| 
. 











national community. The rest of the 
members hold jobs outside the commu- 
nity and meet regularly in “‘cell groups” 
for study and fellowship. The member- 
ship is diverse, ranging in age from 17 to 
75, from unemployed to professionals. 
The diversity is a strength, Baker believes: 
“As we work with our own diversity and 
opinions, we find skill and strength to 
work with the diversity of people we 
must reach out to. A homogeneous 
church will not be too effective for mis- 
sion in a pluralistic world with its diver- 
sities and richness.” He characterizes the 
church as a “laboratory for reconcil- 
iation,” intentionally building diversity 
into its life. 

Looking back, Baker recognizes the 
preparation he had for the Corrymeela 
style of ministry. At the University of 
Washington he met persons from differing 
economic strata. In his downtown church 
in Spokane, he met “people I wouldn’t 
have met elsewhere—people of other races, 
disabled persons, people with diverse 
theological insights. From that experience 
I learned that the church can consciously 
or unconsciously make itself either homo- 
geneous or diverse. If it chooses homo- 
geneity, it cannot be in mission to the 
world.” 

The work of Corrymeela supports 
diversity. At its residential center, work- 
shops are held on weekends, mid-week, 
and all week in the summer, for children, 
youth, school and church groups. What 
Baker calls “marginal” groups—the elder- 
ly, the unemployed, the handicapped— 
frequent the facility. Families under 
stress, single parents, prisoners, families 
experiencing loss due to the violence, bat- 
tered wives—all find a temporary home at 
Corrymeela. Conferences are planned on 
a spectrum of social, political, and theo- 
logical issues. As one example, a major 
political conference brought together, 
leaders in industry and in the church to 
study models of political cooperation 
around the world. For such conferences, 
Corrymeela serves as a “catalyst, not a 
proponent of any one solution,” main- 
tains Baker. “We try to help people ac- 
cept diversity without fear.” 

In May, 1982, Corrymeela invited 35 
priests and ministers from all over Ireland 
to participate in a seminar entitled “The 
Christ Who Beckons Us.” Its purpose was 
to express a unity in “the confessed 
Christ” in the midst of diverse theological 
positions. The central question asked was 
how to confess Christ and at the same 
time break free of all political idolatry. 
Another conference dealt with prison re- 


form. “Prison issues,” states Baker, ‘“‘are 
very divisive in Northern Ireland. The 
conference at Corrymeela attempted to 
place an explosive political issue, partic- 
ularly affecting the status of political 
prisoners, in a wider context.” 

Probably the biggest event undertaken 
by Corrymeela was a week-long gathering 
in July of 1981. “Summerfest,” as it was 
named to proclaim its intent to be more 
than a conference, saw hundreds of 
people flock to the coastal town of Bally- 
castle to hear Bishop Lesslie Newbigin 
and Mother Teresa address the theme, 
“Your Kingdom Come.” Ulster television 
considered the event of such significance 
that they filmed a documentary that was 
later aired nationwide. The summer of 
1983 will see another Summerfest as Irish 
from the North and the South once again 
gather at Corrymeela. 

Daily life is simple for the resident 
community. Staff and volunteers live in a 
small staff house. There are three guest 
facilities, each with its own kitchen, for 
up to 120 visitors. At the center of the 
ten-acre site is An Croi (the heart), where 
the community gathers for worship and 
meetings. It is in truth Corrymeela’s 
heartbeat. There the community worships 
in the morning and in the evening, some- 
times using a structured liturgy, more 
often, informally. During the days Prot- 
estants and Catholics come for rest, for 
play, for classes, for conversations with 
each other. For many, an encounter at 
Corrymeela will be the first time they 
have ever met and talked with someone 
they have learned to view as “the enemy.” 
Only 50 miles from Belfast, Ballycastle is 
one of the least violent communities in 
the North. Many credit Corrymeela’s 
presence on its outskirts. 

The presence of the brown-haired, 
soft-spoken American at Corrymeela is a 
quiet one. He often drives the bus which 
ferries visitors to nearby Giants Causeway, 
a geological wonder for its expansive out- 
cropping of basalt columns, looking like a 
roadway into the sea. Many of his pas- 
sengers are shocked to find that he is a 
minister. He is at home in Ireland, yet 
still an outsider. As such he is often af- 
forded the role of arbitrator. Able and 
willing to go into both Catholic and Prot- 
estant communities, he tries to be a 
bridge between them. He has more expe- 
rience in Catholic communities than 
many Protestant clergy who have lived 
their whole lives in Ireland. 

Perhaps one day Doug Baker will re- 
turn home to a pastorate in the States. For 
now he remains on the hill of harmony. 


in) 
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Charities and Social Ministry in the 
Diocese of Metuchen, New Jersey. 
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John A. Dearman (B) has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Old Testament at 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
He spent the summer in Israel and Jordon 
on an archaeological dig. Having assisted 
with the survey of an unexcavated area 
in Jordon, he is writing one of the chap- 
ters for the team report, called the 
Central Moab Survey Project. 

Horace K. Houston, Jr., (B), Associate 
Pastor of the Old First Presbyterian 
Church in Newark, New Jersey, has been 
chosen to be Pastor. 

Fraser G. MacHaffie (E) has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Account- 
ing at Marietta College in Marietta, Ohio. 
Paul G. Watermulder (B) received a Doc- 
tor of Ministry degree from Drew Univer- 


gifts 


In memory of: 

Mary E. Armstrong to the Mary E. Arm- 
strong Memorial Library Book Fund 

Dr. Clifford E. Barbour to the Tennent 
Fund 

E. Stanley Barclay to the John Lowe 
Felmeth Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mrs. Melvin R. and The Reverend Dr. 
Campbell (Class of 1936) to the Mel- 
vin R. Campbell Endowed Seminar at 
the Center of Continuing Education 

Miss Mary B. Franklin to the Education 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur E. French, Jr., 
(Class of 1930) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Chalmers H. Goshorn 
(Class of 1923) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Dr. William Hendriksen (Class of 1948) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

Theodore Donald Hitner to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Professor 
and Dean Emeritus, Princeton Sem- 
inary, to the Scholarship Fund 

Richard H. Lackey, Jr., to the Richard H. 
Lackey, Jr., Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

J. Andrew Marsh to the Education Fund 

Edward C. Page (Princeton University, 
Class of 1913) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Charles M. Prugh (Class of 
1931) to the 1982 Alumni/ae Roll 
Call 
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sity in Madison, New Jersey, this year. 
His thesis was entitled ‘‘Preaching as 
Pastoral Care.” 


1978 

Richard S. Brown (B) is Director of the 
Pastoral Care and Counseling Center at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Mait- 
land, Florida. 

Andrew L. Choy (B) has been called to 
the First Presbyterian Church in Liver- 
more, Californa. 

Daniel E. Smith (B) has become Associate 
Pastor at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Geneva, New York, where he has served 
as Assistant Pastor for the past four years. 
Richard D. Tindall (B), Assistant Pastor 
at the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Bloomington, Illinois, recently accepted a 
call to be Assistant Pastor at the Bryn 
Mawr Presbyterian Church in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


James K. Quay to the James K. Quay 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to the 
Scholarship Fund 

Alma S. Underwood and Dr. Charles A. 
Underwood (Class of 1919) to the 
Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Gilbert F. van Bever (Class 
of 1934) to the Scholarship Fund 

Elmer Vieth, “who was a Presbyterian for 
many years and had a great love for 
young people,” to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Helen Olds Von Ach to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Robert A. N. Wilson (Class of 1926) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

Marcus S. Wright, Jr., to the Tennent 
Fund 


In honor of: 

The Reverend F. Thompson Allsup (Class 
of 1942) for his ‘‘outstanding service 
as interim pastor to the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Branchville. ... Mr. 
Allsup has served with our Church 
only since April but has become a 
great friend in that time,” to the Ten- 
nent Fund 

Mrs. Clifford Barbour to the Tennent 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dougherty 
(Class of 1954) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Edward C. Logelin, III, 
(Class of 1977) to the Scholarship 
Fund 


1979 

Kirt E. Anderson (B) is now acct 
with the First Presbyterian Church ia 
Lubbock, Texas. 

M. Allison Brown (B) has accepted a a 
to the Grace United Presbyterian Churck 
in Littleton, Colorado, effective Novem 
ber 1. Brown has been Assistant Pastor 
the Bay Presbyterian Church in Bay Vil- | 
lage, Ohio. | 
1980 
Marilyn Finch Alamsha (B) was installed 
as Pastor of the Westminster Presbyteria 
Church in Flint, Michigan, on August’ 
29th. 

James E. Brazell, Jr., (B) now serves P| 
Chandler Presbyterian Church as well a 
the First Presbyterian Church in Kinde 
Michigan. 

Edward F. Duffy (B) began a new posi- - | 
tion on September 1 as Associate Minist 


Dr. James I. McCord, President and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Princeton Sem: | 
inary, to the Tennent Fund 

Dr. John D. McDowell (Class of 1947) to} 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Filbert L. Moore, Jr., 
(Class of 1965) to the Scholarship | 
Fund | 

Mr. and Mrs. Perrapato, newly wed, to 
the Tennent Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Putz, newly wed, t 
the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Raymond W. Smith (Class 
of 1975) to the Scholarship Fund 4 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart B. Torbert, newly | 
wed, to the Tennent Fund | 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulde: 
(Class of 1945) to the Tennent Fund © 

Betty Jean Gilmer Young (Class of 1953): 
and Philip Hobart Young (Class 4 | 
1955) to the Tennent Fund 
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In honor and appreciation of: 

The Reverend Alfred T. Davies (Class of 
1955) to the Education Fund 

In appreciation of: | 

“The continuing religious education pro- 
gram at the Seminary,” to the Tenner 
Fund (for the Christian Education © 
facilities) 

Preparation I received at Princeton Sem- 
inary—“‘It is my pleasure, for the firs 
time in my ministry since graduating 
from the Seminary in 1968, to expres 
my appreciation for the preparation ] 
received there by writing a letter | 
which conveys monetary evidence 0! 
that gratitude,” to the Scholarship 
Fund. | 





i the Immanuel Congregational Church 
* Hartford, Connecticut. 

ark W. Muncy (B) has been called to the 
ortheast Presbyterian Church in Kansas 
sty, Missouri. 

.. Stephen King (M), Associate Pastor of 
e First Baptist Church of Freehold, 
aw Jersey, since 1978, has been ad- 
itted to the graduate studies program at 
'e University of Oxford, England. He 
ill work toward a Doctor of Philosophy 
bce in the field of Old Testament 


neology. 
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ephen W. Austin (b) has joined the 
asatch Presbyterian Church in Salt Lake 
ty, Utah, as Assistant Pastor. 
wren A. Blomberg (B) is Assistant Min- 
les to families and youth at the Toms 
ver Presbyterian Church in New Jersey. 
mnie L. Deppenbrock (B) was commis- 
ned a Chaplain in the U.S. Navy at 
-tremonies held at the Navy Annex in 
-‘lington, Virginia. Since earning a law 
‘gree nine years ago, she has worked as 
‘research chemist and a lawyer, volun- 
‘ering legal assistance to women’s shelters 
d halfway houses. Upon completion of 
avy Chaplain School in Newport, Rhode 
vand, Lt. Deppenbrock was assigned to 
‘¢ Marine Corps Air Station in Iwakuni, 
‘pan. 
ffrey G. DeYoe (B) has been called to 
ive at the Dwight Presbyterian Church 
)Dwight, Kansas. 
hgh J. Matlack (B) began ministry at the 
Irst Presbyterian Church in Glassboro, 
»w Jersey, in September of this year. 
«mes C. Pannell (B) has become Assistant 
Istor of the Church of the Covenant in 
(eveland, Ohio. 
-hnW. Shedd (B) serves the First Presby- 
‘ian Church in Encampment, Wyoming. 
‘mothy R. Stinnett (B), after a year in a 
vctoral program at Notre Dame (In- 
(ana), began studies at Southern Meth- 
(ist University in Dallas, Texas, this 
‘nester. His area of study at SMU will 
_Inain philosophical theology. 


182 
_Jnes W. Graham (M) has been named 
—(aplain at Llanfair Terrace Retirement 
-(mmunity, a unit of Ohio Presbyterian 
_bmes in Cincinnati. In addition to his 
{storal duties, Graham will coordinate 
_|infair’s Personal Health Management 
‘stem, a program utilizing the holistic 
- «proach to wellness. 
f A. Portaro, Jr., (P) was appointed 
_ hiscopal Chaplain to the University of 
Cicago, effective August 1, 1982. 


| 





| 
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Obituaries 


Erik Routley, faculty 

Died October 10, 1982, at the age of 65. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Routley was 
Professor of Church Music and Director 
of Chapel at Westminster Choir College 
in Princeton. An ordained minister of the 
Congregational Church of England and 
Wales, Professor Routley was considered 
one of the foremost authorities on hym- 
nology. He was Visiting Professor and 
Director of Music at the Seminary in 
1975 and the Stone Lecturer in 1966. He 
wrote numerous books on church music, 
theology, and hymnology and composed 
20 published anthems. An editor of sev- 
eral hymnals, he contributed regularly to 
journals on worship and church music. 


James K. Quay, staff 

Died October 29, 1982, at the age of 95 
at the Rydal Park Presbyterian Home in 
Rydal, Pennsylvania, where he had been 
a resident since 1974. Dr. Quay joined 
the Seminary staff in 1948 after 30 years 
as a missionary in Egypt and served for 
ten years as Vice President in charge of 
fund raising and public relations. In 1957 
he retired to become Field Secretary for 
the American Bible Society andin 1958 
assumed the position of Vice President 
of the Westminster Choir College in. 
Princeton. 

In 1919 he was sent to Egypt as a mis- 
sionary of the United Presbyterian 
Church. After serving as the principal of 
a boys’ school in Cairo and as Director 
of evangelistic and educational work 
along the Nile, he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A. in Cairo and later 
Senior American Secretary of that organ- 


ization in Egypt. He was also responsible for 


the founding of the Y.M.C.A. in Ethiopia. 

On December 11, Seminary President 
James I. McCord conducted a memorial 
service in Miller Chapel. A scholarship 
fund bearing his name has been estab- 
lished. He is survived by two sons, Robert 
and John; and two daughters, Barbara 
and Virginia. 


J. Harry Cotton, 1925b, trustee 
Died October 18, 1982, at the age of 84. 


President of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary for seven years, Dr. Cotton was a 
member of Princeton’s Board of Trustees 
for 11 years. He retired in 1973 from 
Wooster College, Ohio, after a distin- 
guished career as a Professor of Phi- 
losophy. Faculty appointments included 
professorships at Purdue University, In- 
diana; Washington College, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana; and Kalamazoo College, 
Michigan. In 1961 he joined Harvard 
University as Professor of Divinity. An or- 
dained minister, Dr. Cotton served as 
Pastor to the Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church in Columbus, Ohio, for 12 years. 


James M. Thompson, 1910B 

Died July 29, 1982, at the age of 96. Mr. 
Thompson retired in 1951 from the St. 
Cloud Presbyterian Church in Florida, a 
ministry that spanned four decades. He 
returned to Lake Mary, Florida, where 
he had served the Lake Mary United Pres- 
byterian Church for 12 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Isabelle; a son, James; 
and a daughter, Frances Bland. 


Albert H. Kleffman, 1919B 

Died August 8, 1981, at the age of 86. 
A resident of Delaware, Dr. Kleffman was 
Pastor of the West Presbyterian Church in 
Wilmington until 1963, a ministry he be- 
gan in 1927. His wife, Emma, survives 
him. 


Hardigg Sexton, 1925B 

Died September 18, 1982, at the age of 
87. Dr. Sexton last served as Minister of 
Visitation at the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church in Bradenton, Florida. He 
was pastor to churches in Maryland, 
Ohio, and California until he assumed the 
Directorship of Miami University’s Ses- 
quicentennial Chapel, a position he held 
for 13 years. 


Eben-Haezer Greyling, 1926M 

Died November 22, 1981, at the age of 
84. Dr. Greyling and his wife, Elizabeth 
(26b), were residents of the Ficksburg 

Home for the Aged in the Republic of 
South Africa. He retired in 1966 as Gen- 
eral Secretary and Director of Religious 
Education of the Union Presbyterian 

Church of South Africa in Rhodesia. 


John Rozendal, 1926M 

Died May 31, 1982, at the age of 83. 
Mr. Rozendal retired in 1965 as Pastor 
of Parish Jewish Evangelism in Chicago, 
Illinois, a call he accepted after 14 years 
in Paterson, New Jersey, where he was 
Pastor of the Paterson Hebrew Mission. 
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William H. Rutgers, 1927M 

Died July 31, 1980, at the age of 82. 
Dr. Rutgers held a position in promotion- 
al development for the American Bible 
Society in Grand Rapids, Michigan, since 
1970. Previously, he ministered to the 
Kelloggsville Presbyterian Church in 
Grand Rapids and the Bethany Presbyte- 
rian Church in Bellflower, California. He 
was Professor of Systematic Theology at 
the Calvin Theological Seminary for 12 
years and President and Professor of 
Greek and Theology at Grundy College 
in Iowa. 


Irwin W. Underhill, 1928B 

Died June 21, 1982, at the age of 86. 
Notable as the first black Presbyterian 
minister in the nation to serve an all 
white congregation, Dr. Underhill was 
also the first black missionary for the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
launching its work in Cameroun, West 
Africa, among pygmy tribes unfamiliar 
with people and environments outside 
their domain. In recognition of his ex- 
ploration and mission work, he was given 
the distinctive life membership in 
Britain’s Royal Geographical Society. Re- 
turning to the States in 1941, he was staff 
Director of Philadelphia’s first low-cost 
housing projects and a consultant to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on 
migratory labor. 


Yasou Oshita, 1929M 

Died July 19, 1982, at the age of 87. Mr. 
Oshita retired in 1957 as Pastor of the 
Union Presbyterian Church in Santa 
Maria, California, a position he held for 
28 years. Born in Takamatsu, Japan, he 
returned there after retirement; he was 
living in Tokyo at the time of his death. 
His wife, Toyoe, and two daughters, 
survive him. 


Charles W. Bates, 1934B 

Died August 27, 1982, at the age of 74. 
Mr. Bates retired in 1970 as Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Titus- 
ville, Florida, a position he held for nine 
years. Previously, his ministry included 
the First Presbyterian Church in Weirs- 
dale, Forida, and the Christ Memorial 
Church in Royal Oak, Michigan. He 
served a term as Congressional Secretary 
in Washington, D.C. His wife, Vivian, 
survives him. 


Gilbert F. VanBever, 1934B 

Died October 18, 1982, at the age of 73. 
Dr. VanBever was Minister of Visitation 
at the Presbyterian Church of the Cove- 
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nant, Wilmington, Delaware. His ministry 
included Evergreen Presbyterian Church, 
in Youngstown, Ohio; Second Presbyte- 

rian Church in Rahway, New Jersey; First 


Church in Jamestown, New York; and the 


Concord Presbyterian Church in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, from which he retired in 
1976. He is survived by a wife, Doris, 
two sons, and a daughter. 


Melvin R. Campbell, 1936B 

Died June 13, 1982, at the age of 72. Dr. 
Campbell’s last pastorate was the West 
Side Presbyterian Church in Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. Other charges included the 
First Presbyterian Church of Lakewood, 
the Memorial Presbyterian Church of 
Wenonah, and the First Presbyterian 
Church of Tenafly, all in New Jersey. 


James H. Guy, Sr., 1936B 

Died June 29, 1982, at the age of 73. Re- 
tired Pastor of the Lawrence Road Pres- 
byterian Church in Lawrence Township, 
New Jersey, Mr. Guy had been Chaplain 
at Widener University in Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, and Taylor Hospital, Ashley 
Park, Pennsylvania, posts he continued 
to serve after retirement. For the past 
three years he was Minister of Visitation 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Lans- 
downe. He is survived by his wife, 
Charlotte; two sons, James and Ronald; 
and a daughter, Charlotte. 


Robert S. Lutz, 1936B 

Died March 17, 1982, at the age of 70. 
Mr. Lutz was called in 1936 as Pastor to 
the Corono Presbyterian Church in Den- 
ver, Colorado. He left in 1976, after 40 
years of service, to accept the mission 
pastorate of the Protestant Congregation 
in Kathmandu, Nepal. 


Eileen Bergsten Remington, 1945B 

Died March 27, at the age of 65. She de- 
voted her life and ministry, beginning in 
1946 in Ecuador under the auspices of 
COEMAR, to the work of the missions. 
In 1952 she went to Costa Rica, where 


she remained until her death. Mrs. Reming- 


ton is survived by a husband, Robert; and 
a son, Paul. 


Mary Louise Woodson Crane, 1947U 
Died July 3, 1982, at the age of 83. Asa 
Director of Christian Education, Mrs. 
Crane began her ministry at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Corpus Christi 
in Texas. She then moved to Grenada 
College in Mississippi where she was Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education. She next 
served as Director of Youth Work in the 
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Synod of North Carolina and as Assoc 
ate Professor of Christian Education a’ 
Queens College in Charlotte, North Ca 
olina. In 1947 she and her husband, 
Charles, began missionary work in wh; 
was then the Belgian Congo. She contir 
ued to serve as a teacher in world missics 
and as Associate Director for the Depa 
ment of Leadership and Education, 

Board of Christian Education, Pres-_ 
byterian Church of the United States. | 


Philip J. Carlyle Breakey, 1959b 

Died September 28, 1982, at the age of 
48. A native of Dublin, Mr. Breakey wa 
minister of the First Armagh Presbytery 
Church in Ireland. His keen interest in 
media induced him to serve as Convenc 
of a Television and Broadcasting Comn- 
tee for over seven years. In 1965 he be- 
came a minister in the joint Home Mi; 
sion charges of Ervey, Kells, and Mul- — 
lingar. He is survived by his wife, Barba, 
and two children, Judith and Andrew. 


Donald A. Green, 1976B 
Died November 16, 1982, at the age ¢ 
33, after sustaining injuries incurred wte 
felling a tree for firewood. A resident 0 
Portland, Oregon, Mr. Green was Past 
of the Reedwood Friends Church in Po- 
land and was Adjunct Professor of © 
Church History at Portland’s Western 
Evangelical Seminary. A frequent speakr 
at Quaker conferences across the Unite 
States, he was keynote speaker at the 
Friends World Conference in Kaimosi 
Kenya; he also spoke at the Yearly Mee 
ing of Friends, held this past summer it 
London, England. A prolific author ar 
editor for Evangelical Friend magazin¢ 
he published among other works Quak 
Worship in North America; The Challeve 
Ahead for Friends—Friends in Youth, t? 
first book on Quakers in the Chinese 
language; Blessed Are the Peacemaker. 
and Friends Youth Speaks Today. He i 
survived by his wife, Ellie; a daughter. 
Jennifer; and three sons, Jeremy, Chri 
topher, and Nathan. 


Allan A. Lavis, 1978P 

Died May 14, 1982, at the age of 51. LC 
Lavis died unexpectedly from injurie: 
suffered in a car accident. A native of 
Canada, he was Pastor of the Simcoe 
Street United Presbyterian Church in 
Oshawa, Ontario, a call he accepted it 
1968. He also set up a telephone Distre) 
Centre, which after four years in ope! 
tion had a staff of 150 volunteers. Hi 
wife, Shirley, was also killed in the ca 
accident. 


If William Tennent had owned 
a telephone back in those days. . . 


ae ee 








. .he probably would have organized a Phonathon! 


Some of his descendants will be calling you on 
January 31 or February 1 between 5:30 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. 


If we have already received your pledge, many thanks. 


THE TENNENT CAMPAIGN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


a U Mm fl ; n e VW S Second Class Postage Paid at 
Princeton, N.J. and at 
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‘Theology GY ‘Today 


THEOLOGY TODAY presents complex issues in a way that communicates ef- 

fectively, without glossing controversy. The lucidity and consistent quality of 

the discussions make THEOLOGY TODAY an essential component of my reading. 
—Katharine D. Sakenfeld 


I read every issue of THEOLOGY TODAY and have done so for a good many 
years. The astonishing thing is that it is still one of the most interesting journals I 
see. —Karl Menninger 


THEOLOGY TODAY is essential reading for all who are interested in serious and 
timely theological discussion. It is for me a necessity to my continuing theological 
education. —Richard J. Mouw 


Now in its 39th year, THEOLOGY TODAY has become the most influential and 
widely circulated quarterly of theology in the United States. Its articles have not 
only charted the trends of contemporary religious thought but influenced them as 
well. THEOLOGY TODAY offers its readers clear, concise essays by prominent 
writers and a broadened vision of the task of theology and the church in a changing 
world. 


For a challenging look at what theology is and can be, subscribe now to THEOLOGY 
TODAY for $10.00 per year. 


THEOLOGY TODAY, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, NJ 08540 
Please enter/renew my subscription for: 

lyear (4 issues, $10.00) ee aL ne 

2 years (8 issues, $18.00) _ i = Check enclosed 








Special Student rate: $7.00 per year. Please make all checks payable to THEOLOGY 


TODAY in U.S. funds. 
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Dear Colleagues: 
In the October, 1982, issue of the magazine Change there is an article entitled “Postscript 1982.” Iti 
excerpted from the third edition of Clark Kerr’s book, The Uses of the University, one of the modern 
classics on higher education that was initially published in 1963. In his “Postscript 1982,” Dr. Kerr 

recounts the changes that have taken place during the two decades since the publication of the book. | 
But he remarks that the research university has remained through these two decades remarkably the | 
same, and I would define Princeton Theological Seminary as a theological research university. Dr. | 
Kerr goes on to quote Heraclitus, whose famous dictum is “nothing endures but change.” “But educa-| 
tional institutions,” claims Dr. Kerr, “‘can be described this way—everything else changes but the univé 
sity mostly endures.” He then adds, “in the Western world there are approximately 85 institutions thg 
were established by the year 1500 and still exist today in recognizable form.” These institutions wou) 
include the Roman Catholic Church, the Parliaments of the Isle of Man, Iceland, and Great Britain, a 
70 universities. Most of these universities have the same location. Many are using today the same} 
buildings that they were using in 1500. The professors and students have changed, but professors and) 
students are still in those buildings doing essentially the same things they were doing in the year 1500) 


What does all this point to, especially as we apply it to Princeton Theological Seminary? Of course, 
were not in existence in 1500 except in the decrees of God. But we have been at the same location a 
doing approximately the same thing since the founding of this institution in 1812. 


The first thing this report points to is the remarkable continuity of an outstanding academic instituti 
Generations have poured their lives into forming such institutions, and in the case of Princeton we are) 7 
part of an ongoing tradition that began with Archibald Alexander and that spans more than seventeen, 
decades. We ourselves labor in the knowledge that what we contribute to the life of the Seminary in 
lifetime is essential and will be continued in the decades and in the centuries ahead. 


Clark Kerr’s study points not only to the continuity but also to autonomy. Universities and seminari 
that are in the first class have remarkable freedom from political, ideological, and ecclesiastical dom- 
ination. They have an integrity of their own and a character of their own. They depend on this kind? 
autonomy that lets them do the kind of work that they were established to do. 


In the third place this report points to pride in standards, pride in excellence in choosing faculty ang 7 
students, men and women who will represent the very best in the enterprise in which we are involved.0) 
be sure, we move through unhealthy periods of guilt, and there are all kinds of temptations to watei 
down standards of excellence, but in the end it is these standards that must prevail. 
Clark Kerr at the end of his article points out that during the two decades surveyed. 
there was the trend toward romantic patterns of governance in academic institution 
but the trend is away from this just as fast as institutions can move. 


The other side of the coin is now being exercised. That is the necessity for leadersh) ¥ 
that is almost universally recognized today. Dr. Kerr adds that this leadership is fro) ¥ 
the top, for this is the direction by which directions are set, policies are made, and i 

stitutions are enabled to move into the future rather than floundering into the futu 
But, and this is the important thing to emphasize, these institutions with the conti 
uity, autonomy, and almost changeless profiles, are the centers from which the pow 
radiates that helps transform the world. This is what we are interested in in Princett. © 
We are not simply a historic institution with the highest standards of achievement, tt ® 
we are this for the purpose of assisting in the transformation and redemption of the 
world through the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Faithfully yours, 


ef eee 


James I. McCord 
President 
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Seminary News 2 President 
Princeton appoints President and creates new Vice 
Presidency; black women’s symposium; and lec- 
ture by Dr. Thomas F. Torrance. 


James I. McCord 


Secretary of the Seminary 


Toward the Future 9 Daniel C. Thomas 
of the Small Church 
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move for the Seminary. ““Tom provides 
remarkable blend of the teacher and th 
pastor. He is equally at home in acader 
and the local church. He has a firm gra: 
of Reformed theology and expresses i 
with a strong sense of commitment.” 
Gillespie himself views the new chag| 
ter in his life with great anticipation) 
After a week-long visit to the campus i’ 
March, he reflected on his new responsi} 
bilities: 


The 
Seminary 


News 


new president 


On September 1, 1983, Dr. Thomas W. 
Gillespie, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Burlingame, California, will be- 
come the fifth President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. This appointment 
follows a year-long search conducted by a 
committee of the Board of Trustees and 
begun in January, 1982, when Dr. James 
I. McCord announced his intention to re- 
tire. McCord will leave in August to be- 
come Chancellor of the Center of Theo- 
logical Inquiry in Princeton. 

Gillespie earned the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree in 1971 from the Claremont 
Graduate School in New Testament Stud- 
ies. An alumnus of Princeton Seminary, 
he graduated in the Class of 1954 with a 
Bachelor of Divinity degree. He received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from George 
Pepperdine College in Los Angeles. 

A native Californian, Gillespie returned 
to southern California after seminary to 
organize the First Presbyterian Church in 
Garden Grove, which he served as pastor 
until 1966. In 1966 he accepted the call 
to Burlingame. 

An author of articles and reviews in 
the field of New Testament in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature and Theology To- 
day as well as other religious publications, 
Gillespie has taught as an Adjunct Profes- 
sor at San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary, Fuller Theological Seminary, and 
New College Berkeley. 

Ordained in 1954 by the Presbytery of 
Los Angeles, he has served the denomin- 
ation as a member of the Permanent 
Nominating Committee of the General 
Assembly, the United Presbyterian dele- 
gation to the Consultation on Church 
Union, the National Committee for the 
Major Mission Fund, and the Task Force 
on Biblical Authority and Interpretation. 
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He has chaired the Standing Committee 
on Theological Education of the General 
Assembly and the Vocation Agency’s 
Task Force on Biblical Language Re- 
quirements. 

A churchman at heart, Gillespie is 
presently a member of San Francisco 
Presbytery, where he has served as 
Moderator, Chairperson of the Min- 
isterial Relations Committee, and mem- 
ber of the Committee on Candidates. 

The committee which nominated Gil- 
lespie was chaired by Johannes R. Krah- 
mer of Wilmington, Delaware. Serving 
with Krahmer were trustees Mrs. James 
H. Evans, Mrs. Charles G. Gambrell, the 
Honorable Charles Wright, Mr. William A. 
Pollard, Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, Dr. David 
B. Watermulder, and Board President Dr. 
John M. Templeton, ex officio. Water- 
mulder, Pastor of the Bryn Mawr Presby- 
terian Church in suburban Philadelphia, 
calls Gillespie’s appointment a strong 


| 
| 
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Dr. McCord (left) s— 
and 
Dr. Gillespie 


The call of the Board of Trustees 
succeed Dr. James I. McCord as th 
President of the Seminary is a grea 
honor. I am keenly aware, howeve1 
that the position is anything but ho: 
orary. High standards of leadershiy 
have been set, and the vision whick }) 
guides the Seminary in its service t!)’ 
the church and world is both thrillir }’ 
and awesome. My intention is to e 7 
hance and extend ‘the goodly herita”_ 
which is being transmitted, a heritag 
which seeks to integrate authentic ; 
piety, academic excellence, and ethijl, 
responsibility in its own institution ), 
life as well as in the lives of students 
who venture forth into ministry. A 
we now look forward to a reunited © 
Presbyterian Church (USA), it is pi - 
ticularly exciting to consider the wa} 
in which Princeton, together with 0° © 
nine other theological seminaries, my 
participate in and contribute to the- 
newal of this component of the Re 
formed family of faith. And this wi! 
out loss of commitment to the Ser 
inary’s historic ecumenical posture. 








, President and Mrs. McCord (seated 


move at left with Mr. Tony Aspras, 
od Service Director) held a reception 


2edom in Calvin’s Theology.” Dr. 
iuglass (pictured below left with Dr. 
luce Metzger, the Seminary’s George 
1,Collord Professor of New Testament) 
ieee of Church History in the 
‘Shool of Theology at Claremont. Below 
ht, Dr. Ronald White, Associate Direc- 
t’ of Continuing Education (right), talks 
ah Dr. Gillespie at the reception. 


} 












black women 
in ministry 


In January the women of Princeton Sem- 
inary’s Association of Black Seminarians 
hosted a symposium for Black Women in 
Ministry. Over 65 women from North 
Carolina to Boston assembled on the cam- 
pus for two days to hear presentations 
and attend workshops on the theme 
“From Many Ministries to One Calling.” 
Renita Weems, a Ph.D. candidate in Old 
Testament at the Seminary and coord- 
inator for the symposium, described its 
purpose, “We wanted to give black 
women the opportunity to get together, 
discuss issues in the black church and 
build informal support networks.” 

Four workshops offered at the sym- 
posium were Lifestyles: Single, Married, 
Single Parenting; Career Options; Coping 
with the Physical and Emotional De- 
mands of Ministry; and Denominational 
Politics. The Reverend Arlene Harris 
Churn of the Cathedral of Faith Baptist 
Church, Camden, New Jersey, preached 
at the Convocation Service the first eve- 
ning; and Prathia Hall Wynn (82B) of 
the Mt. Sharon Baptist Church in Phil- 
adelphia officiated at the closing Candle- 
light Communion Service. 

The symposium’s keynote speaker was 
Dr. Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at Boston Univer- 
sity and Bunting Institute Fellow at 
Radcliffe for the 1982-83 academic year. 
Her address, entitled ‘““Walls, Mountains, 
and Gardens—the Foundations of a Re- 
newed Endurance,” highlighted three 
pieces of literature, each illumining one 
of her chosen images for endurance. The 
texts speak with three distinct voices, one 
a Biblical narrative, one a prophetic lam- 
entation, the third an apocalyptic essay. 

To unpack the symbolic richness of 
“walls” as an image for the black woman’s 
experience, Gilkes used Joshua 2:1, the 
story of the woman Rahab, who sheltered 
Joshua’s spies in her watchpost on the 
Jericho wall. Traditionally translated 
“harlot’,”’ the Hebrew word referring to 
Rahab’s profession can also be translated 
“innkeeper.” It is clear, said Gilkes, that, 
as is the case with many black women, 
“she was taking care of business, and 
someone came along and confused her 
competence with immorality.” The 
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society, Gilkes maintained, has not been 
used to expecting competence from black 
women. Like Rahab, they have been “op- 
erating businesses on walls, acting as 
watchwomen for the injustices of a racist, 
sexist, classist sociey.”” For her enterprise, 
Rahab was written into the pages of 
history ‘“‘as a harlot rather than a saint.” 
Similarly black women, according to 
Gilkes, are often portrayed in the social 
science literature as castrating matriarchs 
because it is incomprehensible to “the ex- 
perts” that persons holding moral author- 
ity and leadership positions can be 
women. 

Black women, Gilkes continued, are 
thus relegated to the images called up by 
the literature of the dominant culture— 
the mammy, the seductress, the deviant 
mother. Gilkes countered by offering the 
new image of “watchwomen.” Using 
Rahab as prototype, black women can 
rightfully see themselves as valuable, self- 
confident, and “‘essential to the future of 
a great people.” 

Also implicit in the social science 
dogma are role assumptions about the re- 
lationship of black women to black men. 
Economists, stated Gilkes, blamed pov- 
erty in the black community in the 19th 
century on a “forced matriarchal struc- 
ture.” Such a conclusion is, she believes, 
a glaring statement of the presumption of 
male leadership in public and private af- 
fairs in this country. In addition to being 
itself sexist, she continued, the view rep- 
resents a false understanding of black 
community life. 


The black women at 
the symposium tended 
not to be Presbyterian. @ 
Though some were or- 
dained, many who are 

pastors of churches, 

were not. Many also 
held jobs in addition to 
ministry. 











Gilkes still finds herself disabusing hi 
undergraduate students in Cambridge | 
some of the so-called “‘dogma.” “I hay 
to tell my students,” she reported, “thé 
black women do not now have and nev; 
have had higher incomes than black) } 
males. Nor do black college-educated 
women do as well as black college- | 
educated men financially or profession 
ally, in terms of employment status 0 
graduate school admission. The only ac 
vantage for black women in the job © 
market,” she emphasized, “is that bla 
women now have cleaner jobs at the 
lower end of the labor market than the 
used to.” | 

Walls, therefore, offer a useful new 
image for understanding the historica 
role of black women in America. “No 
wrong committed in the history of th 
society,” asserted Gilkes, “has gone w 
challenged by black women. Like Rah, 
we have been at the watchpost.” Wha 
they have watched is their own exploit 
tion by public institutions, the society; 
oppression of black men and its resulf 
and the threat to their children’s futur, 
On the wall quite a long time, they hav 
been working out a perspective on the 
pitfalls and traps built into the society — 
“We can’t,” maintained Gilkes, “affor 
to internalize the dominant culture’s 
view of us any longer.” 

Resistance to oppression as a them — 
in the journey of black women throu; — 
American history is captured for Gilk 
by the image of “mountain.” She cite 
Lucille Clifton’s ‘The Lost Baby Poem’ 


— 





ament written from the soul of black 
omen’s experience: “if I am ever less 
an a mountain for your definite 
others and sisters, let the rivers pour 
rer my head.” A lament, in Gilkes’ def- 
ition, is meant to describe suffering, 
-entify its source, and resolve that the 
man failures which contributed to it 
hver happen again. Such is the hallmark 
‘the role of black women in America. 
hey have never been “less than a moun- 
in.” She explains the image as “the re- 
‘lve to be something great in spite of cir- 
‘amstances: in spite of poverty, in spite 
the loss of a child, in spite of the fact 
at it is winter in America.’ For three 
id one-half centuries black women have 
sisted “rivers and seas of oppression,” 
id their souls have not yet been con- 
“aered. 
The resolve to be something greater 
jan conditions would allow has been the 
ime moving force in black women’s 
story, according to Gilkes. The ethic 
_/ging black women to be great began in 
est Africa and was passed on as a part 
_/ the heritage of the African homeland. 
te sharing of power by black men and 
omen through economic interdepend- 
ice was “unparalled,” Gilkes stated, 
-»xcept in the early days of the Christian 
jurch.” 
_| What began in Africa was nurtured in 
avery. Noteworthy in the socialization 
slave communities was a lack of sexism 
_ the internal organization to develop net- 
orks through which slaves were well 
le to take care of themselves as well as 
_eir “masters.” With amazing wisdom 
id ingenuity, women who had “‘no con- 
dl over their bodies or their labor took 
tm control of their prayers.” Whites did 
wt stop black women from “praying and 
horting in the nighttimes of slavery.” 
Enduring like a mountain, Gilkes as- 
ted, black women have provided the 
‘Jost consistent concept of nationhood in 
lack history. Women are the people who 
re about preserving and continuing the 
| fuctures so that there will be another 
neration of people. They have con- 
dived their responsibility to “be about 
je formation, continuance and survival 
4anation; black women as mothers have 
ten the heart of that battle.” When con- 
‘Pnted with the horrors of slavery and 
Plitical betrayal, black women’s resolve 
be “something greater than conditions 


I 
| puld allow” became the force for sheer 
| ysical, psychological, and social surviv- 
4in this land. Such force is far-reaching 


4d powerful. For if black women are 
n the bottom”’ politically, econom- 























ically, and socially, Gilkes argued, and if 
they decide to rise, the whole race, in- 
deed the whole society, will rise with 
them. 

The imagery of gardens brought Gilkes 
to the present state of black women in 
ministry. She posed the questions: 1) 
“What exists for us now to learn from?” 
and 2) ‘‘What has survived from the 
struggles of our foremothers for us to 
cherish, nurture and build upon?” Models 
for the ministry exist, she posited, in the 
“delightful spots and fertile places”— 
the gardens—of black women’s history. 
Alice Walker, called by Gilkes an apo- 
calyptic seer, wrote in an essay entitled 
“In Search of Our Mother’s Gardens” 
that by searching the places where her 
mother had nourished beauty (symbol- 
ized by a huge flower garden her mother 
tended), she found her own. 

The mothers and grandmothers of to- 
day’s women ministers and seminarians 
were the mothers of the black church. 
Among the gardens they cultivated were 
a rich prayer life (the language of which 
is, parenthetically, freely used by black 
male preachers today), festive extended- 
family Christmases, and the beautifica- 
tion of numerous churches, down to 
creating elaborate millinery to adorn the 
worshippers! “Our mothers,” boasted 
Gilkes, “were practiced at ways to create 
beauty where others never thought to 
look.”’ Much of that beauty she believes 
now lies dormant and must be rediscov- 
ered. She suggests that women in the 
leadership of the church today go to visit 
their “‘elders and mothers” in the faith— 
to interview them, listen to their stories, 
record their oral histories. What they will 
find are new ways to use power to change 
the shapes of institutions. Instead of the 
hierarchical model, which she believes sep- 
arates clergy from laity and women from 
each other, she anticipates that they will 
uncover egalitarianism. What the “collec- 
tive independence of the African woman” 
has bequeathed to her new world daugh- 
ter is the “‘we”’ instead of the “I.” 

The foundation, defined by Gilkes as 
political and spiritual endowment, is in 
place for black women today to know 
what is best for the entire society and to 
do it. It was placed in trust by fore- 
mothers who tended gardens, stood im- 
movable as mountains and watched on 
walls. With such a heritage, and remem- 
bering, she concluded, that “we are 
Christians, we should be able to endure 
any thing, and to take anything and make 
from it a world of beauty for all the chil- 
dren of women.” 


the substance 
of the faith 


Last February the Center of Continuing 
Education sponsored an all-campus lec- 
ture by Dr. Thomas F. Torrance on “The 
Substance of the Faith.” Torrance, who is 
known for his work on the dialogue be- 
tween Christian theology and science, is 
Professor Emeritus of Christian Dog- 
matics at New College, the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Torrance made a distinction between 
systems of doctrine and the substance of 
faith. In order to explain what he meant 
by “‘substance of faith,” Torrance referred 
to the work of four mathematicians— 
Euclid, Pascal, Maxwell, and Einstein. He 
said that Pascal had pointed out, signif- 
icantly, that mathematical propositions 
assume other propositions that are not 
formulated. In fact, the process of def- 
inition itself relies upon undefined math- 
ematical ideas. Hence, Torrance extra- 
polated, “All basic acts of knowledge de- 
pend on implicit, informal knowledge, 
which is in the long run more important.” 

He next contrasted Maxwell’s and 
Einstein’s “embodied” concept of math- 
ematics with Euclid’s idealized view. Eu- 
clid, in effect, saw mathematics as supra 
nature (as disembodied system) in con- 
trast to the two modern mathematicians 
who conceive of mathematical structure 
as embedded in nature. Truth, according 
to the latter view, is embodied such that 
anything disembodied is artificial. Ein- 
stein’s statement of this concept is that if 
a proposition is true, it is not certain; and 
conversely, if it is certain, it is not true. 
In other words, absolute statements of 
logical certainty entail detaching mathe- 
matical propositions from that to which 
they refer which makes them untrue. 

In turn, a theological proposition, Tor- 
rance argued, is true insofar as it is not 
detachable. Construing the church as an 
alive “deposit of faith,” Torrance called 
for a rethinking of the relation of Refor- 
mation confessions to that depository. 
He characterized the Nicene Creed as an 
“informal, fundamental base, upon which 
all formal, doctrinal statements are 
made.” To convert the informal to the 
formal or systematic, he argued, is to lose 
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reality. As with the Westminster Confession, 


doctrine is “‘tied up with the form” in 
which it is expressed; the implication is 
that the subsequent ‘“‘working out” of 
Westminster, by Hodge of Princeton for 
instance, in terms of logical propositions 
results in a move towards certainty and 
away from the truth. He concluded simply 
by counseling against the tendency “to 
box God in.” 

In the middle part of the lecture, Tor- 
rance argued that the truth of the New 
Testament is embodied, as Einstein and 
Maxwell view the truth of mathematical 
propositions. That truth operates on two 
levels: 1) Christ—‘“‘the revealing self, the 
saving event”—and 2) the apostolic un- 
derstanding. With Christ, “person,” 
“word,” and “‘deed”’ all inhere one in 
the other, as they do not with creatures, 
so that one cannot “get back to a ‘naked’ 
Christ.’ Christ in the Gospel “‘created a 
nucleus” of apostolic witness “to receive 
him,” and ‘‘His revelation involves fund- 
amentally relationship with other per- 
sons.” In short, what happened to the 
apostles is part of the truth. 

In 1980 Torrance published Christian 
Theology and Scientific Culture and ed- 
ited Belief in Science and in Christian 
Life. Earlier volumes include Space, Time 
and Incarnation, The Centrality of Christ, 
and God and Rationality. A former Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, Torrance is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. In 
1978 he received the Templeton Prize for 
Progress in Religion. 


: 
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trustees 
create new 
vice presidency 


At its January meeting, the Seminary’s 
Board of Trustees announced the pro- 
motion of William E. Lawder to the new- 
ly created position of Vice President for 
Financial Affairs. Lawder has acted as 
Treasurer and Business Manager of the 
Seminary for 19 years. 

During his tenure, the financial pro- 
cedures of the Seminary have been re- 
vamped in accordance with modern busi- 
ness practices. His first year he instituted 
anew NCR accounting system. Ten years 
later, he implemented another accounting 
method utilizing the System 34 IBM com- 
puter the Seminary purchased. That 
method is still in use. In charge of the ac- 
tual monies the Seminary collects and 
disburses, Lawder also monitors pro- 
jected cash flows by compiling the annual 
budget. 

As Treasurer and Business Manager, 
Lawder does much more than “keep”’ the 
Seminary’s books and. budget. Some of 


Dr. 
Torrance 















his duties like administration of the p 
roll are readily classifiable as financial 
fairs. Secretary of the Board of Truste 
Investment and Finance Committee, 
records, for instance, the actions taken 
the Committee on the investment of er 
dowment funds and on other financial 
fairs pertaining to the Seminary. The 
fice of Student Financial Aid, Admi 
trative Services, and Government Pr 
grams reports to him. Administrativ 
Services covers word and data processi 
duplicating, mail, and purchasing—acti 
ties supporting the various departmen 
of the Seminary. “‘“Government Progr 
includes the process whereby the Se 
inary complies with the ever growin 
laws, rules, and regulations of feder. 
state, and local government. In fact, a 
legal matters pertaining to the Semina 
come through Lawder, who acts as liai 
with its lawyers. 

Like his supervision of legal matter 
other duties are of a less obviously fin 
cial nature. Acting as the Seminary’s p 
sonnel officer, Lawder presides over th 
hiring of staff and administers the bene 
fits program for all employees. He view 
in fact, his detailing of the Seminary’s 
benefit plans as one of his major accom 
plishments. 

Another large area which he admin 
isters has to do with the Seminary’s rea 
estate. All housing matters including th 
leasing of student rooms and apartmen, 
campus security and maintenance, an 
supervision of the Seminary’s rental prv- 
erties come under his jurisdiction. The — 
Seminary owns and rents to the publi) 
several apartments located in dwelling 
on or near the campus. Lawder has alsc 
acted in a role similar to that of a rea 
estate developer. He has spent many 
evenings as the Seminary’s representati 
seeking approval for land developmen! 
construction, and renovation project: 
from township and borough committe: 
and councils. 

The Seminary’s physical facilities he 
undergone marked expansion and reno- 
tion during Lawder’s tenure as Treasuré 
and Business Manager. Working closel: 
with the Seminary’s architect, he over 
sees these projects including supervisic 
of the bidding process whereby contra¢ 
tors are chosen to do land developmen: 
construction, and renovation. One of t! 
first major projects Lawder worked o1 
was the construction of the Corporatio’ 
Yard which provides steam for Semina’ 
facilities. The old, coal-burning stear 
plant, once located behind the Camp 
Center in the area which is now the sta 








pking lot, became inoperable, and the 
Sninary had to hook up to and buy 
am from Princeton University for a 
yar until the Corporation Yard was func- 
tning. The Seminary acquired a tract of 
lid abutting Mt. Lucas Road to the 
rth of downtown Princeton; that land, 
iended for the housing of students, was 
(veloped for housing for senior faculty 
éd administrators when apartments suit- 
) ae for students became available in West 
‘Vndsor. Lawder was present when Dr. 
\Cord bid for the Princeton Windsor 
(ow Charlotte Rachel Wilson) apart- 
nnts at a sheriff's sale at Mercer County 
Curt House in 1965. He has been in- 
ved in the efforts over the years to 
bng the facility up to Seminary stand- 
als. 
After Mt. Lucas, Lawder worked on a 
Sies of renovation projects beginning 
Wh Miller Chapel and continuing with 
t: dormitories— Alexander, Brown, and 
ee Halls—and the Administration 
ilding. After the Chapel and before the 
dine’ renovations, he was involved in 
‘construction of Erdman Hall. In prep- 
ation for that project, Lawder recalls 
tvelling with the former Director of 
Fusing, Clarence Reed, to campuses 
Coughout the East so that they could 
tt idea of various modes of dorm- 
lity architecture. A recent project is the 
Cistruction of the Charlotte Newcombe 
Cater. Currently involved with the ren- 
Oition of the Tennent Campus, Lawder 
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says that he wanted from the first day 
that he saw them to do something about 
the cramped housing facilities in North 
and South Halls (now with the old Chris- 
tian Education building renamed Roberts 
Hall). Their renovation scheduled for this 
summer represents the fulfillment of a 
19-year long intention. 

Despite the magnitude of the construc- 
tion projects he has been associated with, 
Lawder takes most satisfaction from the 
erection of the traffic light on Mercer 
Street in front of Speer Library. He spent 
three years persuading Borough author- 
ities, particularly resistant to lights at 
private intersections, to approve the in- 
stallation. 

In response to the observation that his 
duties are indeed varied, Lawder agrees, 
‘‘T never do the same thing for five min- 
utes.”’ Despite his multiple roles, Lawder 
rarely looks harried or flustered. He at- 
tributes his equanimity to his decisiveness. 
“After I make a decision, I just go with it 
and try not to worry.”’ Lawder is in fact 
very much the quintessential man of ac- 
tion. Asked what he thinks about during 
his daily transits of the campus whose 
shape and operation he has so decidedly 
affected, Lawder admits his surroundings 
do not provoke him to philosophical or 
sentimental reverie; ‘“‘I guess,” he says, 
“that I’m always on the lookout for 
things that need to be taken care of.” In 
effect, Lawder’s diligent attendance toa 
myriad of practical, everyday details pro- 


vides the backdrop for the more contem- 
plative, academic mission of the insti- 
tution. 

He feels quite satisfied with his role at 
the Seminary. “‘If I ever had the oppor- 
tunity to write my own job description, 

I would want to do exactly what I am 
doing.” Though obviously pleased with 
his unexpected promotion, he feels that 
his duties as Vice President will not differ 
appreciably from those as Treasurer and 
Business Manager. “That title,” he says 
matter-of-factly, “‘is the one similar in- 
stitutions give to people who do what I’m 
doing.” 

Lawder came to the Seminary from 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
where for 25 years he worked his way up 
the corporate ladder from office boy 
to senior systems analyst. Contrasting his 
two work environments, Lawder says, 
“When someone wants something done at 
Standard Oil, the person pushes a button 
and asks someone else to do it; here one 
just turns around and does it.”’ He does 
credit his wide experience with business 
practices at Standard Oil (notably in fin- 
ance—payroll, tax, and securities—program 
planning, systems design, and forecasting) 
for enabling him to take on the multi- 
faceted duties of his Seminary position. 

As an outgrowth of that position, 
Lawder functions as Treasurer to a num- 
ber of organizations, some of which are 
closely related to the Seminary. He acts 
as Treasurer for the Center of Theological 
Inquiry and Theology Today. As Treas- 
urer and Trustee, he represents the Sem- 
inary on the Board of Princeton Com- 
munity Housing, an organization providing 
for low income housing in the Princeton 
area. Treasurer of the Princeton Rotary 
Club, he has acted as auditor for Nassau 
Presbyterian Church of which he is a 
member. Serving on Nassau Church’s 
Princeton Cemetery Committee, he is also 
a past President of the Princeton Person- 
nel Association. 

Asked how he views his long associa- 
tion with Seminary President James I. 
McCord, Lawder recalls their first meet- 
ing. Invited to apply for the Seminary 
position, Lawder, who was content with 
his career at Standard Oil, had little inter- 
est until the two men talked. Lawder re- 
members being impressed with McCord’s 
dynamism; that one meeting decisively 
changed the course of Lawder’s life. Of 
the 19-year relationship that followed 
that initial conversation, Lawder says 
simply and very quietly—he is a man not 
given to hyperbole—“Dr. McCord is the 
greatest person I’ve ever known.” 


tennent 
update 


How are we doing on the Tennent Cam- 
paign? There is a great deal of encourag- 
ing news to report. Several of our donor 
groups have already met or exceeded the 
original goals for the campaign. The 
alumni/ae are within sight of their goal, 
which is a major achievement. While there 
are some large pieces of the puzzle still 
missing, the National Committee is ex- 
cited about the enthusiastic response of 
so many to this special effort. 

Equally exciting is the news that the 
totally renovated Tennent Hall and White- 
ley Gymnasium were dedicated on Friends 
Day, Thursday, April 21. And with the 
encouraging results so far, work has begun 
on the now vacant Christian Education 
Building, which is to house new resi- 
dential apartments along with North and 
South Halls. It is being renamed Roberts 
Hall after the late Dean of the Seminary, 
Edward H. Roberts, and its three wings 
will bear the names of women who have 
been supportive of the Tennent project. 
Renovation will begin on the two oc- 
cupied buildings at the end of the spring 
semester, with completion hoped for by 
the beginning of the fall semester. 

Broken down into various compon- 
ents, the results as of February 28, 1983 
are as follows: 

Alumni/ae: Firm pledges and gifts 
now total $216,262 with new pledges 
and gifts just beginning to accumulate 
from the Pittsburgh Phonathon. That ef- 
fort, spearheaded by John Galloway and 
using the facilities of the Thompson- 
McKinnon brokerage firm in downtown 
Pittsburgh, is bringing close to $30,000 
more toward the goal. At this point 
$42,519 of the $50,000 challenge gift to 
alumni/ae has been earned by gifts and 
pledges made since last September. Nine 
hundred fifty-eight alumni/ae have re- 
sponded thus far. 

Trustees: The Board has exceeded its 
goal by over $220,000, and the end is not 
yet in sight. Their total now stands at 
$520,815 from 42 members, 18 of whom 
are alumni/ae. 

Churches: Congregational support, 
which has risen dramatically in the past 
few months, now stands at $325,378 
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North and South Halls and the former Christian Education building on the Tennent © 


Campus have been renamed Roberts Hall in honor of Edward H. Roberts, Dean of | 
Princeton Seminary from 1945 until 1954. Graduating from the Seminary in 1923 wi 
the Bachelor and Master of Theology degrees, Roberts’ first appointment was as a Gel 
ston-Winthrop Fellow in apologetics at Berkeley and at the University of Southern Ca 
ifornia. He came to Princeton in 1930 as an Instructor in Systematic Theology. There. 
after he served the Seminary in several administrative capacities as Registrar, Secretar) 
of the Faculty, and Dean of Students. Appointed Associate Professor of Homiletics in 


1937, he was promoted to Professor in 1953. 


from 139 congregations. Area Represent- 
atives have been working hard for the 
past year to encourage large and small 
commitments to help us reach the $1 
million goal for this critical area of sup- 
port. A pledge of from $100 to $300 per 
year from most of the churches with 
alumni/ae pastors would bring us close to 
that amount. 

Foundations and Corporations: Still 
outstanding are two very large gifts which 
together can bring this component close 
to its $1 million goal. Part of this is the 
$350,000 Kresge grant which will be 
forthcoming if the rest of the puzzle 
pieces are in place by October 15, 1983. 
Another somewhat larger request from a 


foundation is in process now with a favor- 


able response hoped for in the next few 
months. Other foundations and matching 
gift companies have contributed $50,056. 
Individuals: Another group that has 
exceeded its goal is the non-alumni/ae 
friends of the Seminary. Their total now 
stands at $396,900, with results still 
arriving daily. Two hundred six individ- 
uals have given this outstanding gift and 


eight of them are alumnae of the Tennet 
College of Christian Education, the nov 
defunct college for training Christian ec 
ucators for which Tennent Hall is name. 

Faculty/Staff: The faculty and stai 
continue to work toward their goal of 
$60,000 for the renovation effort. A 
total of 47 members, almost equally 
divided between faculty and staff, hav 
pledged $46,033 thus far. Included ii 
that group are 13 faculty and 12 stafl 
who are alumni/ae. 

How important are the alumni/ae i 
this effort? If one adds the pledges o 
alumni/ae who are trustees, faculty o1 
staff to the rest of the alumni/ae tota 
the sum of the alumni/ae effort would ? 
$277,105, more than $27,000 over th 
alumni/ae goal. But beyond dollar gif, 
the volunteer hours of Phonathon Volt- 


teers, Area Representatives, National Ci 5 


mittee members, and those alumni/a¢ 
pastors and educators who have encor 
aged congregational and individual gif 
have brought tremendous strength and 
large measure of the success of our effds 
to date. 










The small church has traditionally 
jen regarded as a training ground for 
linisters who will be moving on to more 
\portant tasks and better paying jobs 
Jarger churches. Career-oriented min- 
ers are encouraged to set personal goals 
rly in their careers, equip themselves 
th the right kind of training, do an ex- 
ptional job in the small church, learn 
bw to write dossiers that pastoral search 
mmittees will read, and hope and pray 
tr the best. If the minister is called to 
arger church, then the Holy Spirit has 
en at work, and the minister can leave 
 esmall church with God’s blessing and 
‘ove on to a higher calling. The small 
surch congregation, after generations of 
iving pastors come and go, accepts the 
‘ocess and assists in it to bring a new 
 inister to the church. 
If the minister is not called in a three 
five year period, he or she begins to be 
 |xious about the future, and the congre- 
‘tion worries about the need for more 
ioney to pay the pastor and to enlarge 
- ‘echurch’s ministry. The minister enters 
ito a period of self-doubt; the congrega- 
»n adopts a survival mentality, and the 


iy of the Christian life becomes a burden. 


It does not have to be that way. Many 
10 have served only small churches have 
’und joy and fulfillment in the life and 
iinistry of small congregations. Many 

_ thers have lived lives that border on 
iiet desperation—with little joy and 

_ juch anxiety, self-doubt and the con- 

_ ant prayer that their ministry be differ- 
it. 


lH. Geores, Jr., (52B) is Coordinator 


_ (The Mission at the Eastward, a mem- 
_ tr of the Development Council of the 
_ lural Community Action Ministry, and 


_ jstor of three small churches in rural 


_ éaine. The Mission at the Eastward is sup- 


_ prted by the Synod of the Northeast and 
_ ie presbyteries in New England. Geores 

_ icurrently serving as an Alumni/ae Trus- 
_ (2 0n Princeton Theological Seminary’s 


Dard. 


J 
| 


by 
Carl H. Geores, Jr. 


In 1980, over 50% of the congrega- 
tions in the Synod of the Northeast 
(UPCUSA) had fewer than 200 members; 
over 2/3 of the 1,235 churches had under 
300 members; and over 80% had under 
500 members. The dream or hope that 
ministers have had for generations of 
moving from small to large congregations 
becomes more difficult to realize. But 
this may be a blessing for the whole 
church including ministers, denomina- 


Bible study, New Portland, Maine 


oward the Future of the Small Church 


tions, and congregations. The small 
church may become a new career oppor- 
tunity for ministers who will look forward 
to serving small congregations that are 
linked to one another in meaningful or- 
ganizational structures that provide a sup- 
port system for both ministers and con- 
gregations. The development of such 
meaningful support systems which supply 
resources for mission can no longer be de- 
layed. Their development is an urgent 





priority for the church. 

What are the essentials of a support 
system for mission in small churches? 
Congregations of similar interests must 
first be willing to explore and develop 
the relationships and organizational struc- 
ture that will enable them to enter into 
mission together. This structure should 
be simple in form. It should grow out 
of the stated needs of congregations and 
reflect those needs in goals that can be 
realized and measured. 

Any support system for pastors that 
has meaning for mission in a specific 
geographical area starts with the will- 
ingness of congregations to enter into 
a relationship with one another that will 
authenticate the ministry of their pastors. 
For a ministry to be authentic, the pastor 
and congregations must have access to the 
resources that make it possible to do 
what they think ought to be done. It is 
the willingness of congregations to share 
in mission that becomes the basis for a 
support system for pastors. That willing- 
ness can serve as the catalyst for the pres- 
bytery or similar denominational author- 
ity to provide the means for churches to 
enter into the kind of relationships that 
respect the life of each congregation and 
at the same time enable a cooperative 
style to develop. Each congregation can 
govern its own life using the polity of its 
particular denominational heritage and, at 
the same time, elect representatives to a 
governing body that will plan, develop, 
supervise, implement and evaluate a mis- 
sion program that meets the needs of an 
area. Out of that cooperative style, mean- 
ingful support systems can be developed 
for pastors and small churches without in- 
terfering with the work of denomination- 
al responsibilities that, in the Presbyterian 
system, belong to ministerial relations of 
presbyteries or presbytery mission com- 
mittees. 

The following essential characteristics 
pertain to the role of ministers in small 
churches willing to enter into a relation- 
ship to develop meaningful support 
systems. First, the ministers must con- 
ceive of themselves as part of a team that 
seeks to carry out a common ministry in 
an area larger than the parish of each 
team member. As such, they are col- 
leagues in ministry who meet often 
enough as a staff to develop trust in each 
other and to share ideas, hopes, dreams, 
and frustrations. There should also be op- 
portunities for the families of these min- 
isters to interact so that common con- 
cerns can be voiced in the familial as well 
as the individual context of the minister. 
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A coordinator of staff serves as its re- 
source person. All staff members have ac- 
cess to all possible information concern- 
ing available resources and the process of 
decision making that determines their use. 
Each staff member is accountable for use 
of time and resources through a reporting 
system that reflects the importance of 
the common work. Further, the perform- 
ance of each staff member is regularly re- 
viewed. 

Relationships to the denominations in- 
volved are conducted in two ways. Repre- 
sentation of appropriate denominational 
committees on the governing body of the 
new organizational structure for the small 
churches facilitates communication and 
access to available resources. As the de- 
nominations are represented on the gov- 
erning board of the new organizational 
structure, so should that structure also 
encourage and provide opportunities for 
its ministerial staff to serve on commit- 
tees, boards, and agencies of the larger 
church. Doing so, they have access to the 
network and its resources for career de- 
velopment. 

Finally, the organization structuring 
the relationships among small churches 
should provide adequate employment 










benefits for pastors in today’s world—ft ~ 
salaries, expense allowances, housing ar 
pensions; the latter recognize the value’ 
long term commitments. And the min: 
isterial staff must also have opportuniti 
for meaningful continuing education. | 
These essentials of a support systen © 
depend upon the recognition that it is 
possible for churches in a specific area 1 
join in coalitions in order to meet the. 
needs and concerns of the area. The 
system requires open communication 
among congregations, pastors, and par 
ticipating denominations. It presuppos — 
a commitment to the small church the 
will recognize the need for a common’ 
mission that is greater than the need t 
perpetuate denominational systems the 
can, in fact, block rather than facilitat 
this kind of mission effort. . | 
The Mission at the Eastward, locate — 
in Maine, validates this support system 4 
for small churches. Created in 1954 by — 
the Board of National Missions in the — 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., the — 
Synod of New England, the Presbyteryf 
Newburyport, and four Mission congre — 
gations, M.A.T.E. has provided a suppo’ — 
system for congregations and ministers 
for 28 years. It now encompasses five’ 


Conference on the Small Church 


September 12-14 
at 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


The purpose of the Conference is ‘‘to equip the small church by helping the 
pastor and people look toward the future of the small church’s mission.” 
The following topics will be addressed during the three-day program: 


Developing Relations/Discovering Models 

Putting Together the Highlights of Small Group Discussions 
The Black Church and Its Rural Ministry 

A Model for Building Coalitions for Funding and Ministry 
The State of the Whole Church of Which We Are a Part 
Church Growth! or Church Growth? 


Participants will also have the opportunity to attend two of the following 


workshops: 


The Pastor’s Own Spiritual Growth and Personal Devotional Life 
Hunger, Housing, Peace—Finding a Focus 


Pastoral Compensation/Taxes 


On the Recruitment and Training of Leadership (Elders, Deacons, etc.) 


The cost, which includes lodging, meals and coffeebreak, is $60; the fee for 
commuters is $10. To obtain a program and registration form, write to 
Dr. Jack Cooper, Center of Continuing Education, 12 Library Place, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 or phone (609) 921-8198. 





. 
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yarishes that include nine United Presby- 
jerian congregations, a United Methodist 
“jongregation (with a cooperating Univer- 
alist Church), and one United Church of 
Whrist. There are five United Presbyterian 


“ainisters on the M.A.T.E. staff. M.A.T.E., 


4 turn, has a working relationship with 
/wo ecumenical ministries that have 
rown out of its life and work: the Rural 
‘Jommunity Action Ministry and the 
' Inited Methodist Economic Ministry. Or- 
yanized in 1970, the Rural Community 
‘action Ministry represents 16 churches 
'; ten towns—including American Bap- 
jists, United Methodists, United Presbyte- 
jans, United Church of Christ, a Roman 
fatholic Mission and a Community 
hurch. The United Methodist Economic 
finistry has grown out of a joint venture 
_ f faith between the Evangelical United 
‘jrethren Church and the Mission at the 
_ dastward. 
| Today the Mission at the Eastward, 
he Rural Community Action Ministry, 
nd the United Methodist Economic Min- 
stry are engaged in a wide range of minis- 
ries that provide a support system for 
ainisters and churches. That support 
ystem enables churches under 50 mem- 
‘ers to have a meaningful ministry in 
heir own community. These coalitions 
‘rovide the opportunities for the church 
o channel resources into an economically 
‘epressed area of Maine. What follows is a 
irief discussion of eight area-wide min- 
stries made possible only through the 
‘oalitions’ support systems. 

A housing ministry repairs and builds 
1omes for low income families. It utilizes 
wndreds of volunteers who come from 
‘resbyterian congregations throughout 
he Synod of the Northeast. The housing 
‘rogram in the southern part of the Mis- 
ion is conducted under the auspices of 
he Rural Community Action Ministry. 
n the north it is under the leadership of 
he Reverend Scott Planting, who has 
veen with the Mission at the Eastward for 
even years. The housing ministry in the 
iorth includes developing solar houses 
's well as building and repairing homes. 

In the southern part of the Mission last 
ummer, 13 work groups comprised of 
‘13 volunteers worked under the Rural 
“ommunity Action Ministry on 39 homes, 
hereby helping 113 people. Fifty-one 
vercent of the homes worked on be- 
onged to senior citizens, 23%, to disabled 
veople; 8%, to single parents; and the re- 
naining 18%, to people who had been un- 





as roofing, building welihouses, jacking 
up and repairing foundations, lowering 
waterlines, and building chimneys. 

The R.C.A.M. employs one full-time 
carpenter and a part-time Senior Com- 
munity Service Project employee to do 
emergency home repairs. They tend to 
frozen pipes, patch leaky roofs, fix 
broken steps, and do repairs that people 
have no alternate way of getting done. 
Other emergency measures provided for 
by the R.C.A.M. are a relief fund for food 
and fuel and a housing trailer. Families 
can use the trailer for three months to 
help them through the crisis of losing 
their home through, for instance, fire. 

The Hunger Fund of the United Pres- 
byterian Church enabled over 95 fam- 
ilies to have gardens last summer. The 
Hunger Fund supported the employment 
of two college students who worked with 
M.A.T.E., R.C.A.M., and the Cooperative 
Extension Service of the University of 
Maine. Assisted in the purchase of seed, 
seedlings, and fertilizers, the families first 


learned how to plant and cultivate a 


ny 





garden and then how to freeze and can 
the produce for winter. Along with min- 
istering to the simple need for nutritious 
food, the Garden Project has helped par- 
ticipants increase their sense of self- 
sufficiency. 

Through coalition, the small churches 
are able to respond to the primary needs 
of people in their area for housing, fuel, 
and food. Via centers scattered across the 
area, low income families are also able to 
obtain clothing at very low cost. 

Cooperative programs have also been 
designed to meet the needs of young 
people in the area. The Major Mission 
Fund of the United Presbyterian Church 
supports a pastor, the Reverend Donald 
Patterson, trained to minister to “youth 
in a troubled world.” M.A.T.E. conducts 
an extensive summer camping program 
for children. They are taken on mountain 
climbing and canoe trips. The junior and 
senior highs go on various “‘special trips” 
outside the region. There is also a Camp 
at the Eastward in Starks, attended for 
three weeks last summer by 120 children, 





Above, Leeds Youth Choir at a Choir Festival held at the North Turner Church in 
Maine; immediately above, the M.A.T.E. Council assembled at the United Methodist 
Economic Ministry, Salem, Maine. 


mployed during the previous year. The 
XC.A.M. spent over $10,000 for mate- 
_ jals during that summer to do such jobs 


grades three through nine. 

To foster the identity of the coalitions 
as well as keeping participants informed 
of activities, both M.A.T.E. and the 
R.C.A.M. publish newsletters. 

The coalitions depend on the services 
of volunteers; organizing them is a large 
task of the staff. The volunteers, in turn, 
especially those intending a career in the 
church, get valuable experience about the 
possibilities for ministering in the context 
of the small church. There are, for in- 
stance, three ways in which Princeton 
seminarians are formally introduced to 
the M.A.T.E. model. They can take a 
summer internship as did seniors Bruce 
Robinson in 1981 and Linda Westerhoff 
last year. Or students can, like Deadra 
Johns (see article following), take a year’s 
internship to serve as a M.A.T.E. staff 
member. The third option, available for 
the first time this year, is to spend the 
week of spring vacation at M.A.T.E. A 
handful of Seminary students, respon- 
sible only for their transportation to 
Maine, have been invited to accompany 
M.A.T.E. staff members on their rounds 
of daily activities for an intense introduc- 
tion to the “‘systems approach” to small 
church ministry. Currently on staff at 
M.A.T.E. are, in addition to the author, 
two Princeton graduates—Joyce Krajian 
(77B) and Allen Presby (73B). 

The Mission at the Eastward and its 
related ministries provide the structure 
and organizational style that make it 
possible to have this support system that 
undergirds the local church in M.A.T.E. 
and the life of the ministers on the 
M.A.T.E. staff. How? 

Firstly, each M.A.T.E. congregation is 
responsible for its own life and ministry 
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n Project in North New Port- 


according to the polity of its own denom- 
ination. 

Secondly, each parish manages its own 
life and is related to the minister that 
serves its churches. In the five parishes, 
two ministers serve three congregations; 
two serve two congregations; and one 
minister serves one congregation. Each 
minister has other responsibilities (for in- 
stance, one is camp director, and another 
spends 80% of his time with youth and 
related needs). Now determining its share 
of the minister’s budget, each parish will 
also eventually have its own personnel 
committee. 

Thirdly, each congregation has two 
representatives on the M.A.T.E. Council 
that has the oversight of all work beyond 
the local parish. That Council also votes 
on the calls of all pastors, approves bud- 
gets for ministers’ salaries, and negotiates 
with presbytery and synod for mission 
support. The M.A.T.E. Council and com- 
mittees take the goals and objectives of 
the individual churches and construct 
from them M.A.T.E.’s overall statement 
of goals. The Council reviews the work of 
M.A.T.E. two or three times a year in 
light of those goals. The Council is pres- 
ently establishing a M.A.T.E. personnel 
committee which will develop a process 
of reviewing the work of the pastors, 
determine the expenditures of all in- 
comes, and commission yearly audits 
from a certified public accountant on the 
use of all monies. The Council also em- 
ploys a Coordinator whose work it re- 
views at three year intervals on the basis 
of a written job description. 

The Coordinator works with the staff 
to establish regular meetings that provide 
an opportunity to express hopes and 
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ly, these meetings provide an opportur 
to share ideas, discuss resources, and p 
for the future of the Mission. The sta 
meet as often as once a week and as ine. 
quently as once a month. Every attem: 
is made to foster a collegial relationshi _ 
which facilitates open and honest disci- — 
sion of issues. With a wide variety 0; — 
talent and expertise, the staff is firstra, 
There is a deep commitment to Jesus — 
Christ as Lord and to the ministry of ks — 
church. The Mission seeks to connect te — 
Good News of the Gospel to the real 
needs of the people in the area. 

The ministers value their staff relatip- 
ship. In meetings with the Council, the — 
seek to be supportive of one another. — 
Every attempt is made to have a realist: 
salary base for staff and their families — 
Salaries are low, but the opportunity t — 
develop a common mission utilizing t> — 
resources of the whole mission satisfi — 
that deep longing that every minister hs — 
to partake of the ministry of Jesus Chit 
in the world. 

The key is in developing congregatius — 
that want to work in a cooperative sty. 
The obstacle towards developing such: 
style often relates to the congregatior, 
evaluation of its own life. If its self imie 
is poor—if the dream is to become a laie 
congregation and be successful by bec«- 
ing large, rather than accepting its limi- 
tions and entering into a cooperative s'le 
with others for a common ministry—tin 
much biblical study will be needed to is- 
cover that a congregation’s success is nt 
determined by size, but by faithful 
ness to the gospel, which entails doin 
what is possible with others in a coope:- 
tive mission effort. 





The chapel area for the Camp at the Eastward in Starks, Maine 
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at M.A.T.E. 
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ternship at the Mission at the Eastward (M.A.T.E.), Denira 





Johns (left) coordinates a Lenten service with the Leeds’ peace 
group and the Mission’s youth choirs at the Leeds Community 


Church in Maine. 


A longstanding concept of medical 
school education is the mentor—the per- 
son who serves as a role model for the 
fledgling doctor. The student learns at the 
patient’s bedside by observing the manner 
and clinical techniques of someone he or 
she admires. The importance of appro- 
priate role models is not perhaps as wide- 
ly recognized in ministry as in medicine. 
To supplement the more theoretical 
domain of the classroom with practical 
experiences, Princeton does require sem- 
inarians to take two units of field educa- 
tion. That experience is construed more 
in terms of learning by doing, than by 
modeling. But seminarians like medical 
students absorb the manner and ethos of 
their profession by watching their seniors 
in action in the field. And that learning 
experience is most significant and effec- 
tive when the student wants to be like the 
person he or she likes. 

Deadra Johns has had such a learning 
experience while doing an internship at 
Mission at the Eastward in southwest 
Maine. That internship under the direc- 
tion of M.A.T.E.’s Coordinator, Carl 
Geores (52B), in effect confirmed a call 
that had grown fainter during her middler 
year at Princeton. “‘I felt,” she says, “that 
I was picking courses out of the air. | 
didn’t know what I wanted and what I 
needed to study,” she says recalling her 
frustration at trying to focus her choice 
of courses through an obscure vision of 
who she was trying to become. 

Working with Carl Geores at M.A.T.E., 
Deadra found a model for ministry. Try- 
ing to describe the style of Geores, she 


says that he is “primarily connected,” 
that “his commitment to Christ is the 
first and foremost reality” of his life. And 
that commitment apparently is felt by 
others. Being around him, Deadra says, 
infuses her with energy and a sense of 
purpose to do the work of Christ. De- 
scribing in fact exactly how a good role 
model works on a student, Deadra says 
that Geores has a “moral presence”’ that 
encourages by example, rather than co- 
ercing by dictate, those around him ‘“‘to 
start measuring up.” 

“For anybody,” Deadra says, ‘““who 
wants to learn about church administra- 
tion, M.A.T.E. is the place to go.” The 
Mission at the Eastward in Maine is an 
aggregate of small churches that have 
banded together so that each may sup- 
port the unique ministry of the other. 
Working as a group, each is better able 
to tap the resources allocated through 
the hierarchies of church and civil gov- 
ernment. The voice of the group request- 
ing support is simply louder and more 
compelling than that of the lone congre- 
gation. And the five pastors who serve the 
five parishes and nine churches which 
comprise the M.A.T.E. nucleus meet 
roughly twice a month to discuss and ad- 
vise each other on common concerns. 
Such meetings enable the individual min- 
isters to support each other. Deadra is 
careful to clarify the meaning of the word 
“support” as it applies to the dynamics of 
the group. It isn’t a forum for “com- 
plaint,” she says, but a way of getting 
perspective and practical suggestions that 
are readily understood by people all 
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working in the same context. 

During her year of internship, Deadra 
has functioned as a sixth staff member. 
In charge of four youth groups, she 
preaches once a month and leads worship 
in Wales, where she also teaches Sunday 
school. And, she says with emphasis, “‘I 
do a lot of calling. That is at the heart of 
ministry in a rural area because it’s so im- 
portant to see and be with people in their 
own setting.” 

It seems that ministering in rural 
Maine inevitably leads to the kind of 
work usually termed “social action.” 
Deadra has been working with a woman 
whose alcoholic husband has abused her. 
Alcohol and drugs are a common resort 
of the poor people in Maine who have 
grown up with a limited sense of their 
own worth and consequently their possi- 
bilities for becoming. Deadra has been 
busy getting food for the family, helping 
the woman find a job, and nurturing her 
child rearing skills. “She has bright kids,” 
Deadra says; “‘the real question for me is 
how to break the cycle, how to help so 
that the children do not repeat the lives 
of their parents.’ Deadra disdains the 
easy approach of handouts. ‘“‘What that 
woman needs,” she says, “‘is a sense of 
human dignity. I feel that I have to help 
her figure out what contribution she can 
make to the church and the community.” 
It’s the giving rather than the taking that 
nourishes a sense of self esteem. 

In fact, it is the giving that Deadra has 
been doing at M.A.T.E. that has clarified 
and affirmed her call to ministry. After a 
year at Andover Newton Seminary in 
Boston, Deadra transferred to Princeton 
and married Allan Johns on August 30. 
He got the job working on sets at Mc- 
Carter Theatre that he had trained for in 
college. Three and a half months later he 
had an accident at work that resulted in 
extensive blood clotting on the right hem- 
isphere of the brain. When he was 
brought to the hospital, there was no 
movement from the waist up; and he had 
stopped breathing. His pupils were fixed 
and dilated. He is still recovering function 
after surgery and rehabilitation. Deadra 
persevered with her studies at Princeton 
for another year when they decided she 
should take a leave of absence for a semes- 
ter. At the end of that semester, having 
worked at aJ.C. Penney’s in Stamford, 
Connecticut, she decided to apply for the 
internship at M.A.T.E. There, she says, 
“we found that sharing the suffering of 
other people helped to bring us out of 


ourselves.” 
J.M. 
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Career Counseling 


Thomas E. Brown 
(1959B, 1962M) 


It has been almost 20 years since that 
day in December, 1963, that I met in 
Philadelphia with Ed Golden, who had 
been an instructor at Princeton Seminary 
when I was a B.D. student. (Our original 
date had been canceled the day President 
Kennedy was killed, so the time stands 
out in my memory more clearly than per- 
haps it would otherwise.) As we ate lunch 
together, supposedly to get some re- 
actions from Ed to the Th.M. thesis I had 
written under Sam Blizzard’s guidance, 
Ed began to talk about an idea he had for 
a “career center for ministers.” He was 
interested in my thesis (“The Minister as 
an Occupational Counselor: The Role of 
the Pastor in Vocational Crises of Parish- 
ioners,” 1962) not so much because | had 
begun my Th.M. under him the last year 
he was at Princeton, but because it was 
“the first effort” he had seen “‘to tie to- 
gether the theological, psychological, and 
sociological issues relevant to career de- 
cision-making.” 

In his work as Director of the United 
Presbyterian Interboard Office of Person- 
nel Services, Ed had become aware that 
many persons secking specialized min- 
istrics through his office only knew that 











they wanted to get out of parish minist/;_ 
they had no clear sense of directiona — 
call into anything else. Ed and his staff 
which included Arvo Vaurio (61B), we, — 
providing what guidance they could, bi 
their charter was to help organization; 
and churches find people (educators: 
musicians, administrators), not to prove 
consulting service to individuals. Ed e: 
visioned a service to be set up outside te 
boards and agencies to provide confide 
tial, professional consultation and plai 
ning assistance to any person related 1 
the church on a professional basis. 

“Pm a counseling psychologist; An 
has a background in personnel work wil 
industry; we need someone who can lox 
at things sociologically, who also undé 
stands the theological and psychologic 
issues involved.”’ When he said this, the, 
of course, I realized that I was engaged) 

a preliminary job interview—that he 
wanted me to come to Philadelphia t¢ 
help plan this ‘‘career center” thing. | 
agreed to talk further with him about i 

I went home that day excited but p+ 
zled. At that time I had no idea what a 
“career center” was, and I did not thin) — 
of myself as a vocational counselor. [Ws 


— 








i : 
_ pastor and a graduate student in sociol- 


gy. [had done the thesis as a way to get 
‘larity about my role with parishioners 
tho were having occupational problems 
-nostly what we now call “mid-life 
_dses’”); and Dr. Blizzard and I had 
greed to use the study as a basis for re- 
yvarch which would stimulate thought 
/nong other pastors about their role in 
ich crises among parishioners. It seemed 
us both that the church should be con- 
»med about the vocational life of 
_hristian people. 

I went to Philadelphia in September, 
364, as an assistant director in the Inter- 
vard Office, and we proceeded to plan 
yr the center Ed Golden had envisioned. 
shat evolved was a pilot project to be 
cated in Princeton. In September, 1966, 

_went to Princeton as Director of North- 
ist Career Center. We had promise of 
ipport for three years by the Boards of 
ension, Christian Education, and Nation- 
Missions to prove the concept. 

Prove it we did, with Ed’s oversight, 
im Blizzard’s ‘“‘behind the scenes” ad- 
ce and encouragement, occasional con- 
[tation with Jim Lapsley, and the daily 
‘lp of Maurice Phillips (a Princeton psy- 
tologist) and Lorraine Baechler (a secre- 
ty in the Seminary’s Alumni/ae Office 
tom I persuaded to be my adminis- 
ative assistant). Using the concepts I 
id learned during my work with Dr. 

| ‘izzard and subsequent study at the 

— iiversity of Pennsylvania and Temple 

_ id New York Universities, I forged a pro- 

am which would enable persons to in- 
grate dynamically the multiple variables 

uch function in vocational decision- 
aking. In 1967 we saw persons from 22 
‘tes and three foreign countries! 

As the news spread about what we 
‘re doing, others wanted to follow our 
hid. The American Baptists obtained our 

tip in setting up a similar service in the 
ston area. The Lutheran Church in 

_ merica and the Episcopal Church de- 

ded to join us in Princeton. By 1969 

_ \:had become an ecumenical service and 

! ld helped launch a continent-wide effort 

_ festablish centers in every region, in- 

_ ading Canada. The Church Career De- 

- opment Council (CCDC) was organized 

_ tcoordinate the planning and set stand- 

_ ils. Ed Golden was the organizational 

_ Ider in this venture, and I served as 





trainer of personnel to direct other 
Mters, and as chairperson of the first 

- (mmittee on standards of CCDC. It was 
Susy and fruitful time. 

Today there are 11 centers which be- 


) 
: 
| | 


] 

. or . 
_ 2chnical consultant” to interested groups. 
l 





Mr. Brown with a client at Career Planning Centers of America, Inc., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


gan with the Northeast Center model and 
three others stimulated by our efforts but 
following a somewhat different model. 
According to the CCDC, each year some 
3,000 persons (either professional church 
leaders or candidates for ministry) now 
use the centers which are sponsored by 
14 denominations. A new specialized 
ministry, that of the ‘church career coun- 
selor,” exists to staff these centers. 

Many persons have contributed to the 
success of this ministry, but I want to em- 
phasize here the contribution of Prince- 
ton Seminary: my training with Ed 
Golden and Sam Blizzard; Sam’s guidance 
in the early days; Arvo Vaurio’s partici- 
pation in the planning: Seward Hiltner’s 
influence through Jerry Leksa (Th.M. 
with Hiltner, 1965), who became associ- 
ate director in 1968; Jim Lapsley’s timely 
assistance; Art Byers’ contribution of his 
secretary, whose competency as office 
manager enabled me to focus on the pro- 
fessional work. It is an encouraging ex- 
ample of how the Seminary’s mission gets 
fulfilled in subtle but powerful and long- 
lasting ways. 

There is more to the story, however. 
In 1974, under sponsorship of Lancaster 
Theological Seminary, | founded The 
Center for Professional Development in 
Ministry and published the Swe of Re- 


source for Development in Ministry Plan 
Book. This material provides guidance for 
a group process which enables ministers, 
priests, nuns, and other church leaders to 
evaluate their ministries and to plan for 
more intentional growth and develop- 
ment in professional competence and ful- 
fillment. It is based upon the same con- 
cepts that guided me in the development 
of the career centers. The book and its 
accompanying process have now been 
used by thousands of persons from many 
denominations and the Roman Catholic 
Church and in almost every state, three 
provinces of Canada, and several foreign 
countries. L have traveled with it myself 
to Japan, England, and Venezuela: a col- 
league is currently preparing to take it to 
Australia. The U.S. Army and the U.S. 
Navy chaplains’ schools have made ex- 
tensive use of it with experienced chap- 
lains. Several seminaries require partict- 
pation as part of the D.Min. program. 

In 1977, despite the great success | 
was having with all of this, | became rest- 
less about never having tested what Sam 
Blizzard and 1 originally projected appli- 
cation of these concepts to the “ordinary” 
person, the laity of the church. | decided 
that if | were ever to test this out Thad 
better get on with it. After giving some 
thought to seeking a parish base for it. | 
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decided, rather, to set up a career plan- 
ning service on a private basis, which 
would be open to the general public but 
used as a resource by pastors for their 
parishioners. In 1979, with help from 
friends and relatives, Career Planning 
Centers of America, Inc., was founded in 
St. Louis. 

Our intent was again to create a model 
which would lead to other centers being 
opened elsewhere with our help. Re- 
sponsible, caring, competent help of this 
sort, grounded in a Christian concern for 
the whole person, is in short supply in a 
society in which anyone can call himself 
or herself a career counselor and set up 
shop. 

We try. We are seeing a wide cross- 
section of persons, many referred by their 
pastors or active laypersons who know us; 
some are clergy, nuns, lay ministers; some 
come from a great distance. Slowly, we 
are proving the concept once more—more 
slowly than we should like due to lack of 
capital and the impact of the recession— 
but we are, by the grace of God, doing it 
again! Our most ambitious project, a pro- 
gram for middle managers in industry—to 
help them become alive to the possibil- 
ities of joyful productivity, based upon 
the same concepts as the Plan Book—is on 
the shelf until the recession ends, and 
more capital can be raised; but it, too, 
when finally launched, will be yet 
another extension of what began at 
Princeton Theological Seminary 20 years 
ago. 
Such is the history and the hope of it 
all. Now I should like to outline the con- 
ceptual basis to which I have made ref- 
erence several times. I call it the “‘inte- 
grative compromise theory.’ There are so 
many variables which function in relation 
to career choice, job satisfaction, and 
work productivity that some sort of com- 
promise is involved in almost every de- 
cision we make about our occupational 
lives. This is true whether we are making 





a career change in mid-life or a vocational 
choice in early life or simply deciding 
how to approach today’s work load. It is 
true whether our work is for remuner- 
ation or as a volunteer. Compromise is 
involved because no one decision can sat- 
isfy all the different “forces” at work in 
and outside us. 

These “forces,” on the one hand, rep- 
resent elements of our self-concept and, 
on the other hand, the realities and possi- 
bilities of the world in which we live. 
The issues pertaining to self-concept in- 
clude factors related to values, needs, 
personality traits, interests, abilities, and 
knowledge. Thousands of these factors 
are competing for attention, for satisfac- 
tion, in us at all times. Some win out, and 
our decisions lead to fulfillment of them 
while others lose and are frustrated. It is 
for many an internal war; the stakes 
are high. If the right variables guide us, 
our decisions lead to a sense of whole- 
ness, but if not, then we feel pulled apart 
and conflicted internally; and our chances 
of failure in the work increase signif- 
icantly. 

Complicating this internal struggle, of 
course, is the outer world of possibilities 
and restraints: the job market, institu- 
tional requirements, professional criteria, 
social and family expectations and de- 
mands. 

Many persons respond primarily to the 
external forces. It is not unusual for a 
new client to tell me more about the 
church vacancy list or the employment 
classifieds than about himself or herself. 
In an other-directed mode, the spirit 
within is suppressed and, not infrequent- 
ly, frightened. The strategy is to “find 
someone who needs someone and sell 
myself to them.” The focus is upon 
dossiers and resumes. Of course, these 
things are important at the right time; 
but as a way to avoid facing oneself or as 
a pseudo-representation of a self un- 
known to the person whose name appears 





Stages of Consultation 


_— 


. Surveying Internal Resources 


Testing and interviews help individual develop awareness of strengths, plan 
for overcoming weaknesses, project best alternatives. 


2. Exploration of Alternatives 


Reading, interviewing, debriefing, choosing an alternative 


3. Campaign for Implementation 


Building a network, data gathering, targeting 
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at the top, they often represent a pal 
port to yet another discouraging and fru 
trating situation. Often, too, they revea) 
more than the individual realizes. 

A case in point is a minister who live 
some 1,200 miles west of St. Louis in a! 
sparsely populated area of the Dakotas 
Several years ago he wrote and asked m 
to review his dossier for him. Though | 
wishing to move, he was not getting re’ 
sults. I read the dossier and found it to } 
filled with interesting ideas and many ré 
ports of successful ministry experience’ 
Something, however, did not seem right 
As I read for the second or third time I 
caught it; between the lines the dossie/ 
communicated ambiguity of purpose an 
something worse—depression. I wrote al 
asked if this could be so. I got a respons 
expressing surprise that I saw it, but af- 
firming nevertheless that “Yes, I am de- | 
pressed and ambiguous. I don’t know 
what I really want except that I want o 
of here. I am discouraged and depressec 
Maybe I should quite the ministry.” | 

He continued trying to move withou — 
results. Finally, he and his wife drove te 
St. Louis for a three-day evaluation and 
planning experience with me. We were 
able to clarify much and, perhaps mos — 
important of all, to help him recogniz — 
his deeper motivations and strengths. W — 
designed a plan to enable him to begir 
mobilizing them on his own behalf. Ai — 
external move was less important to hir — 
than some “internal moving” which | — 
needed to occur first. In a recent letter > 
told me how much better life is, howh — 
creativity is positively affecting church — 
life, how he can now manage his next ~ 
career move with more confidence an¢ 

. 





self-awareness. | 
Depression, fueled by anger and sel 
deprecation, is often a powerful but un 
recognized force in persons seeking a nv 
position. This is true whether they are ir . 
employed workers from industry or mi 
isters with a move to another church in — 
mind. The depression distorts the view 
one has of oneself and makes accurate 
evaluation of new situations almost in 
possible. When one finally obtains an ir 
terview, the depression interferes in ul 
conscious ways again; most persons d¢ 
not want depressed people around ther 
so they find some reason to reject the 
candidate even when everything look. 
like a match. In a well-administered 
career evaluation and planning consult 
tion, depression will often dissipate be 
cause the individual has opportunity t 
ventilate anger, get in touch with inte | 
resources, and begin to take charge of li. 


, “Getting in touch with internal re- 
yurces”’ is the first thing we help persons 
when they come to us. These resources 
clude motivating forces (such as values 
id interests), personality traits, abilities, 
jd needs. Through a battery of tests, 
yestionnaires and interviews, a descrip- 





on of the individual is developed. The 


ient and consultant then look together 


, this data and search for the comple- 


SS a CSS 


entary and conflicting factors. On the 
sis of this search, alternatives which 
present an integrative compromise are 
-ojected. This may mean letting go of an 
‘terest in order to satisfy a value or de- 
loping an ability so that a need can be 
jet or recognizing that personality var- 
ples are unsuited for a choice to which 
iterests point, thereby indicating a need 
personality change (sometimes possi- 
e) or sacrifice of an interest so that the 
ork will not be overly stressful. It may 
30 point to weaknesses which can be 
yercome. 

The possible compromises are many. 
uch reflection and dialogue are neces- 





_ Advising the 
Unemployed 


sary for a decision about alternatives to 
be reached. When they have been speci- 
fied, the second stage can begin: explor- 
ation of the alternatives by directed 
reading, interviewing persons doing the 
work, and ‘debriefing’ with the con- 
sultant. It is at this point that informa- 
tion about the external world becomes 
most significant. Finally, an alternative is 
chosen, perhaps resulting from yet 
another compromise, but, once again, one 
which is congruent with the self-concept 
of the individual; and stage three, a cam- 
paign for jobs or implementation of 
training program, is mapped out. 

If it is a campaign for jobs, more in- 
formation is gathered through a process 
which has been popularly promoted 
through self-help books. Called “net- 
working,” it was used long before the 
self-help book writers learned about and 
popularized it. By contacting persons for 
information, the job-seeker discovers pos- 
sible positions and builds a network of 
persons who know about his/her 
strengths and objectives. The employ- 


What about unemployed persons? 
Before a program can be carried out in 
ideal fashion with unemployed persons, 
a determination of “speed with which 
you must get a new job” is made. Ifa 
new job must be obtained immediately, 
then we focus upon that while engaging 
in the first stage with a view to working 
on long-term implications after “survival 
needs” are met. It is important for the 
unemployed person to engage in the 
first stage because low self-esteem and 
depression are common problems for 
unemployed persons. Sending them out 
to respond to want ads or urging them 
to mail out resumes to hundreds of 
companies without helping them re- 
cover their esteem and overcome de- 
pression is a cruel encouragement, for 
it leads to an even greater sense of re- 
jection. 

Unfortunately, persons who have 
lost their jobs are often averse to spend- 
ing the time and money necessary for 
this sort of program. Some pastors in 
St. Louis have encouraged them by of- 
fering to pay part or all of the fee with 
church funds, and we support them by 
offering to wait until they are employed 
to collect the fee and then to allow it to 
be paid over a period of time. Even so, 
many are unable to let themselves seek 
this kind of help. They must “do it 
themselves,” it-seems; sadly, for some 
this simply extends their period of un- 


ment classifieds are not ignored but are 
not the major source of leads for a person 
using this approach. 

Our objective at this point is for the 
client to be sufficiently certain of re- 
sources, strengths, motivation, and direc- 
tion that he or she is actually choosing an 
organization rather than pleading to be 
chosen. Instead of the depression of 
angry, impotent begging for a job, the 
person experiences a confident, self- 
directed attitude. 

No part of this process is easy, and it 
does not work effectively with everyone. 
It requires a desire on the part of the 
client to become pro-active in relation to 
work, rather than reactive and dependent, 
and a willingness to invest the time and 
money necessary. For those who are so 
willing, the benefit is a new orientation 
to vocation based on self-awareness and 
confidence. As one client put it, “I got a 
great new job in a new field because of 
my work with you, but even before I got 
the job I got something much more im- 
portant—self-esteem.” 


employment. 

Pastors can be very helpful to unem- 
ployed persons and to others in distress 
about their work lives by: 1) listening 
and helping the person ventilate anger, 
frustration, and pain; 2) engaging in 
creative problem solving, helping the in- 
dividual to see beyond the obvious, to 
see solutions which otherwise are 
blocked by negative feelings; 3) coun- 
seling with regard to family and marital 
conflict which may arise; 4) encourag- 
ing the church to set aside a fund to 
assist persons who are unemployed; 
5) establishing a support group for un- 
employed persons; 6) knowing first- 
hand about the available helping re- 
sources in the community (Before send- 
ing persons to public or charitable agen- 
cies because they are cheaper, visit the 
agencies and be certain that the person 
will receive prompt, respectful, profes- 
sional help and not have self-esteem 
assaulted once more by procedures 
which either humiliate or prove ineffec- 
tive.); 7) helping the person understand 
that seeking professional help is not a 
sign of weakness but of strength and 
wisdom; 8) warning that the private use 
of self-help books can lead to unper- 
ceived mistakes and great frustrations— 
advise them if they’re not going to con- 
sult with a professional person at least 
to talk their plans out with someone, 
preferably a wise friend. 


Assessing the Cost 


“What does it cost to go to Princeton Seminary? How can 
anyone afford it?”’ These are typical questions asked not only 
by students who want to come here, but also by alumni/ae and 
others who hear that the cost of a year at Princeton University 
and other Ivy League colleges is now nearly $13,000. Fortun- 
ately that is not the cost of a seminary education, even though 
inflation has pushed expenses higher over the years. 

Alexander Getty, the Director of Student Financial Aid, 
estimates that basic costs for full time M.Div./M.A. students 
(tuition, fees, board and room) are $5,760 for single students 
and $8,180 for married students with no children. Additional 
costs for automobiles, a necessity for nearly all students be- 
cause of lack of public transportation, and such things as med- 
ical and life insurance raise the total estimate to $6,300 for 
single and $9,400 for married students. 

“Over 75% of our students were unable to pay this full cost 
and applied for scholarship aid,” reports Getty. “With an aver- 
age grant of $2,100 plus $1,500 or more from field education 
work, the cost is lowered to $2,900 for single and $5,800 for 
married students.” Work, savings, parental help, and loans or 
grants from other sources are expected to cover this amount. 

While the cost of a seminary education is nearly double 


what it was in the early 1970s, it is still far less than most under- 


graduate schools simply because of the large amount of scholar- 
ship aid available. Annual gifts from individuals and churches 
plus a great increase in the establishment of scholarship endow- 
ment funds—over 105 in the last 11 years—has relieved some of 
the inflationary pressure on student costs. Endowed scholar- 
ships, now totaling 363 in number, may be initiated in a partial 
state with a gift of $2,500 by churches, individuals or founda- 
tions. A fully endowed scholarship fund is $50,000, and its 
principal will provide a full scholarship for at least one student 
per year in perpetuity. Many individuals and churches have in- 
itiated scholarships with several gifts over a period of years and 
continued to add to the principal over a lifetime. 

Scholarship funds have been a part of the history of Prince- 
ton since its founding in 1812. The first scholarship was estab- 
lished by Martha LeRoy in 1815 and still provides aid to stu- 
dents today. By 1820 a total of five such funds had been estab- 
lished, including one with the delightful title of “The Charles- 
ton Female Scholarship,” which was not for women, but 


founded by the Congregational and Presbyterian Female Associ- 


ation of Charleston, South Carolina, “for assisting in the edu- 
cation of pious youth for the Gospel ministry.” 

While seminarian costs have varied widely over the years, 
there apparently has always been the assumption that students 
must bear a part of the expense of their education and that 
some would not be able to afford it. In 1837 the Seminary Cat- 
alogue had the following paragraph: 


There is no charge made either for Tuition or Room- 
rent; but each student pays $10 per annum to the ‘General 
Expense Fund’, the object of which is to defray the contin- 
gent expenses of the Institution .... The expense of Board 
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| 
in the Commons varies from $1.25 to $1.75 per week. | 


Good as the “good old days” sound, the Catalogue went on. 
to say that, “Indigent Students are aided either by the General 
Assembly’s Board of Education, the Presbyterian Education 
Society, or the Funds of the Seminary.” Now, as then, the pri- 
mary consideration is student need in allocating scholarship | 
aid. “It is assumed that minority, international, and married 
students with families may need more support than others, 
but each case is examined on its own merits,’ 
The objective is to make sure each student who is accepted + 
can be provided the means to complete his or her education | 
and to try to keep accumulated indebtedness as low as pos- 
sible. 


’ says Getty. . 


li 
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What it costs a student to come to Princeton and what it 


costs the Seminary to educate the student are two different 


questions. Last year’s average net cost per student was $8,800, — 


of which the student paid an average of $2,100; the General 
Assembly $700; the endowment funds (including scholarship) 
endowment funds) $4,700; and annual gifts from alumni/ae | 
churches, individuals, and other sources $1,300. 
The shrinking support of the General Assembly has been a _ 
major source of concern to all of our Presbyterian seminaries. | 
John Galbreath, Director of the Council of Theological Sem- 
inaries, points out the disparity between the rise in the costs Oo} 
seminaries and their static funding by the General Assembly. 
Since 1965 the total budgets of the seven seminaries have risen 
from $7,000,000 to $26,000,000. General Assembly Mission. 
Giving support has increased less than $250,000 in that period. 
meaning, in effect, that its support declined from 28.6% to 7.6 
of the operating costs. 
Such a decline has meant that the seminaries have come to 
rely much more heavily on churches and individuals, as well as) 
student tuition, to provide the necessary support. This has bee 
a long evolution from 1812, when the Seminary was itself 
funded by the General Assembly, and only scholarship aid was 
solicited from churches and individuals. » 
Consider how much else in seminary life has changed since 
those days! In the 1837 Catalogue quoted above, there were 12 
students and four professors; Archibald Alexander, Samuel | 
Miller, Charles Hodge and John Breckinridge, plus Alex- 
ander’s son, J. Addison Alexander as Associate Instructor in, 
Oriental and Biblical Literature. In the second and third years, 
there were only four courses offered, plus exegetical studies., 
Only Hebrew was taught as a language; apparently Greek was t 
be learned before enrolling. In 1983 the number of Master of | 
Divinity students has risen to 560, with another 328 enrolled | 
in six other degree programs and 5,000 clergy and laity visiting 
the campus for continuing education programs. The faculty nc 
numbers 40 plus 21 visiting professors and lecturers. Courses, 
are offered in 17 fields, and there are 30 classes in Old Testa- | 
ment subjects alone. And while energy costs are part of the | 
room rent students must pay, at least they do not have to buy, 
wood and tend fireplaces to keep their rooms warm in Alex- 
ander Hall! 
In 1837 America was in a depression, and the Old School/ — 
New School controversy threatened to split the church apart. . 
One hundred forty-six years later, some of those old contro- 
versies are finally being laid to rest as the UPCUSA and PCUS | 
reunite. The Seminary has grown, changed and flourished | 
throughout those years, thanks in large measure to the strong | 
support of individuals and churches. Keeping student costs | 


within reason has always been a major concern. 
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~ Class 
Notes 


926 

Earl Jackman (B), who retired in 1967, 
cently completed his 12th interim pas- 
orate. 


927 

ictor W. Peters (B) retired in October, 
82, from the staff of the First Presby- 
rian Church of the Nazarene in Los 
ngeles. Peters joined the Church 23 
vars ago as Minister of Visitation. 


328 

‘Mark Irwin (b) writes of his wife’s 

sath. The Irwins were married for 

) years, 33 of which they served in the 

anian missions. 

aarles S. Wishard (b) has taken residence 
a retirement home near San Diego. 


330 

air A. Morrow (B) “loves every minute 
“his 14th year as Minister of Visitation 
the 3,200-member Arcadia Presbyte- 
in Church in California. 


” 


33 

obert E. C. Colhoun (b), reminiscing 
‘out his ministry in Northern Ireland, 
‘counted his work at the First Presbyte- 
in Church in Ballynahinch from 1944 
itil his retirement in 1973, where Pres- 
lterian, Congregationalist, Methodist, 
\ptist, and Anglican worked harmon- 
iusly together. Currently serving as 
‘ated Supply at various churches, he and 
hs wife live in Newcastle, County Down, 
‘ere “the Mountains of Mourne sweep 
own to the sea.” 

‘hn T. Galloway, Sr. (B), Princeton 
‘minary Trustee since 1959, serves as 
lterim Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
(iurch in Mendham, New Jersey. 
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\liam §. LaSor (B) has recently pub- 
hed two books. The Truth about Ar- 
ngeddon: What the Bible Says about 
? End Times (Harper & Row) has been 
€dorsed by Harold Lindsell, Editor 
heritus, Christianity Today. His other 


book, Old Testament Survey: The Mes- 

sage, Form, and Background of the Old 
Testament (Eerdmans) is a collaboration 
with David A. Hubbard and Frederic W. 

Bush. 

Frank D. Svoboda (B), a member of the 


Board of the American Fund for Refugees 


for many years and presently Vice 
President of the publication Religion in 
Communist Dominated Areas, was te- 
cipient of the Religious Freedom Award, 


given by the Research Center for Religion 


and Human Rights in Closed Societies 
located in New York City. 


1935 

C. O. Richard Springer (B), serving as 
local representative for the Overseas Mis- 
sionary Fellowship, just completed his 
work as coordinator for the Fellowship’s 


semi-annual conferences held each year in 


Minnesota. 


1937 
Albert W. Peters, Jr. (B), Professor Emer- 
itus at Black Hills State College in South 


Dakota, utilizes his counseling skills in his 


volunteer work with foster children and 
with drug abusers. 


1938 
Bryant M. Kirkland’s (B) new book, A 
Pattern for Faith, was published last fall. 


1939 
Harry H. Bryan (G) has returned to his 
home in Montreat, North Carolina, after 


completing an interim at the First Presby- 


terian Church in Marianna, Florida. 
J. Russell Butcher (B) serves as Interim 


Pastor at the Good Shepherd Presbyterian 


Church in Joppatowne, Maryland. 
Milton B. Faust (B) has been honorably 
retired by the Concord Presbytery. Faust 


was Chaplain at Veterans Hospital in Salis- 


bury, North Carolina. 


Samuel S. Haas (B) retired June 30, 1982, 


from the faculty of Bloomfield College in 


Program or Degree 


Bachelor of Theology (1921-44) 
Bachelor of Divinity (1944-71) 
Master of Divinity (197 1-present) 


New Jersey. 

A. Walker Hepler, Jr., (B) was the hon- 
ored guest at the 200th Anniversary cele- 
bration of the Mingo Presbyterian Church 
in Finleyville, Pennsylvania. Hepler holds 
the distinction of being Mingo’s oldest 
pastor! He would like classmates to have 
his new address for corresponding: 300 
Viking Way, Brockport, New York 14420. 


1942 

Samuel D. Crothers (B) was elected 
Pastor Emeritus of the Umatilla and Hope 
Presbyterian Churches in Oregon. 

James E. Goff (B) and his wife, Margaret, 
have served as Fraternal Workers with the 
Antonio Valdivieso Ecumenical Center in 
Managua, Nicaragua, since December, 
1981. The Center is sponsored by the 
Program Agency of the UPCUSA. 

Russell M. Kerr (B) retired in June, 1982, 
after serving Philadelphia Presbytery for 
30 years. He is currently Interim Minister 
at the Caldwell Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Lee V. Kliewer (B) was honorably retired 
by the San Fernando Presbytery in 
October, 1982. 

Roger B. McShane (B) was honorably re- 
tired by the Mission Union Presbytery 
from his professorship at Trinity Univer- 
sity in San Antonio, Texas. 

W. Burney Overton (B) has retired from 
the Peachtree Presbyterian Church in At- 
lanta, Georgia, September, 1982. 

Roy M. Shoaf (B) is Interim Pastor at 
the First Presby terian Church in Fredonia, 
New York. 

R. Archer Torrey III (b), Director of the 
Jesus Abbey in Hasami Kangwondo, 
Korea, since 1965, and his wife, Jane, 
were encouraged and enthused when 17 
postulants returned for one year as 
novices. All have pitched in to help with 
the woodcarving, construction, counsel- 
ling, and other work of the Abbey. The 
Torreys report the library is organized 
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Degree Other 
Recipient Class Members 


I 


Master of Religious Education Canoe 


Master of Arts (1973-present) 


Master of Theology (192 1-present) 
Doctor of Ministry (1973-present) 


Doctor of Theology (1944-72) 


Doctor of Philosophy (1973-present) 


Special Undergraduate Student 


Special Graduate Student 





Meisel Moderates 
When Church 
Hosts Town Hall 


Forum 


by 


Jacquelyn Mitchell 


Don Meisel graduated from Princeton 
Seminary with a Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree in 1947. He spent the next two years 
at the University of Edinburgh where he 
studied for a Ph.D. Back in Princeton, 
while he was finishing his dissertation, he 
received a call to be Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Rahway, New 
Jersey. After five years at Rahway and 
another five at the Wyoming Presbyterian 
Church in Millburn, New Jersey, he be- 
came Pastor of ‘First Church, Princeton,” 
now called Nassau Presbyterian. At Nas- 
sau for 12 years, Meisel was 49 years old. 

“That is a pivotal time in the life ofa 
minister,” he says in retrospect—‘“‘a time 
for staying or going. At General Assembly 
I was approached about the pulpit being 
open at Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in Minneapolis.”’ So, after a lifetime of. 
ministry in New Jersey churches of a pre- 
dominantly suburban character, Meisel 
moved to the Midwest and to an urban 
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Don Meisel 
standing be- 
tween Paul 
Granlund’s 
sculpture, “‘The 
Birth of Free- 
dom” (based 
on Galatians 
5:1) and the 
main entrance 
to Westminster 
Presbyterian 
Church 


E 
ee 


congregation. “I grew up in St. Paul,” 
he says, “‘so I knew something of the 
Twin Cities and Westminster, but I never 
dreamed of going back. I haven’t been 
self-conscious about planning a career; 
it just evolved. I was intrigued by the 
prospect of an urban ministry,” he says 
recalling his decision to leave Nassau and 
Princeton for Westminster. Though he 
“loved living in Princeton,” Meisel 
“looked forward to the opportunity to 
affect business and corporate decision 
makers” from a church located in the 
middle of their downtown world in con- 
trast to the more suburban character of 
his previous pulpits. “In this area,” he 
says of the Twin Cities, “many corpor- 
ations allocate 5% of their profits before 
tax to projects benefiting the community. 
Part of my motive for being here is to re- 
mind these people why they do it and to 
support that kind of commitment.” 
With that sense of purpose, Meisel 
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listened when a couple in his congregi 
tion, Paul and Diane Neimann, propose 
that Westminster sponsor a forum fo 
speakers which soon became known a 
“Westminster Town Hall Forum: Voie 
of Conscience—Key Issues in Ethical P- 
spective.” The idea for the Westminst’ 
Town Hall series was and is to invite 
people in downtown Minneapolis at ncn ~ 
during the working day to the church 
hear people who bring an ethical per- 
spective to issues in their fields of exptt- 
ise. It is the kind of simple idea whic 
works so well. For the past three years 
up to 2,000 have gathered at the churc 
to listen and to participate in the six: 
forums held each year on a Thursday 
noon between September and April w? 
a winter hiatus, December-January. F- 
quently, there is standing room only | 
the sanctuary. Some of the attendees tke 
a bag lunch to another room in the 
church and watch the speakers on clos! 
circuit television. 


. 



















From the beginning, Minnesota Public 
idio has broadcast the forum live on its 
M station and repeated it the following 
sek on both AM and FM stations. Last 
ar, tapes of Westminster’s forums ac- 
ted for three of the top ten requests 
ym Minnesota Public Radio’s audio 
shives. The three tapes include U.S. 
nator Mark Hatfield of Oregon on dis- 
nament; psychoanalyst Rollo May; and 
mnesota Orchestra Director, Neville 
uriner. Beginning last fall, broadcasts 
‘the forum are being offered by the 
nerican Public Radio Network to over 
0 public radio stations which are its 
iketing affiliates. Meisel reports that 
2 program has generated responses from 
iine to California. The forums have 
en picked up by print as well as broad- 
3t media. The Twin City Magazine has 
blished verbatim the speech former 
‘WS. Secretary of State Dean Rusk gave 
“Detente or Cold War?” ‘‘Through the 
tums,” Meisel comments, “the church 
Jscertainly surfaced in the public mind 
ja way it hasn’t during my time here.” 
| He emphasizes that Westminster spon- 
ts the forums as a public service. “Not 
“@rybody is going to buy a particular 
‘jerpretation of the Gospel, but the con- 
m about ethical issues is more general. 
» hope for a spin-off, of course. We 
1d a letter to those attending who have 
gned in’ which explains that the forum 
just one aspect of who we are and that 
: would love to have them back. But be- 
ig attracted to what happens here on 
{nday is not the ‘price of admission.’ 
public service is sufficient rationale 
t the forum’s being.’’ Speakers are not, 
lisel says, “put through a theological 
sve” to determine their selection. 
In fact, the speakers exhibit an extra- 
dinary variety of viewpoints. In addi- 
tm to Hatfield, May, Marriner, and 
lisk, Westminster has sponsored talks by 
irmer U.S. Solicitor General Archibald 
x; Roger Fisher, Harvard Professor of 
|ternational Law; Edson Spencer, Honey- 
\ll Corporation’s Chairman of the 
hard; surgeon John Najarian; theolog- 
iis Robert McAffee Brown and Martin 
lirty; author Barbara Gordon; NFL All- 
lo Defensive Lineman, Alan Page; and 
lissell W. Peterson, President of the Na- 
‘nal Audubon Society. Tapes of all the 
frums are available through Westminster 
esbyterian Church, 83 South Twelfth 
‘eet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403. 
The forum opened this season with 
lisk in September. He was followed by 
S anchorman Charles Kuralt in October 
éd Helen Caldicott, National President 


of Physicians for Social Responsibility, 
in November. Eugenia Zukerman, Music 
Commentator for CBS, spoke in Febru- 
ary; and psychiatrist Harry Levinson, in 
March. The 1982-83 season closes in 
April with Pavel Litvinov, a scientist ex- 
iled, after a stay in Siberia, from the So- 


viet Union for his stance on human rights. 


Meisel was drawn to an urban ministry 
because of the opportunity it afforded 
to affect business and corporate leaders 
on their turf. Another remarkable devel- 
opment has been the growing disposition 
of local businesses and corporations to 
sponsor speakers. In the beginning, West- 
minster financed the forums—the honor- 
ariums for the speakers, travel expenses, 
publicity, and staff support. Outside the 
regular budget, the funds came from in- 
terested members. But, after the first 
year, the wide appeal of the forums to 
the downtown, noonday public had been 
established. So when a prominent local 
law firm decided to bring Dean Rusk to 
town to celebrate its hundredth anniver- 
sary, it eventually turned to Westminster 
as the best place for its guest to be 
heard. When General Mills learned of 
Pillsbury’s sponsorship of Alan Page’s 
talk on “The Student Athlete,’ General 
Mills got in touch with Westminster. That 
corporation then agreed to back this 
season’s February speaker, Eugenia 
Zukerman. The local CBS affiliate spon- 
sored Charles Kuralt’s talk on “‘America— 
Behind the Headlines” last October. 
Kuralt’s presentation coincided with the 
off-campus seminar given in Minneapolis 
by Princeton Seminary’s Associate Direc- 
tor of Continuing Education, Ron White, 
so that participants in the seminar also 
had the opportunity to hear Kuralt’s 
folksy ruminations on the character of 
the American people. 

The point is that the forum is generat- 
ing interaction among diverse segments of 
the community, and the focal point of 
those interactions is the church down- 
town on the Nicollet Mall. The Mall is the 
backbone of the center of the city. It has 
recently been extended three blocks 
south past the church, thus tying the im- 
mediate area into the workaday life of 
the city. A new Orchestral Hall, a new 
YWCA, a Hyatt Regency Hotel, apart- 
ments and condominiums have been built 
there in recent years. Meisel thinks that 
the idea for the forums came at just the 
right time to capitalize on the sense of 
revitalization of the area. 

Meisel plays a key role in the forums; 
he is the moderator. When he introduces 
the speakers, he says he tries to vary the 


wording while always explaining that it is 
the role of the church to focus on the 
ethical questions of contemporary life. 
After the speakers address their areas of 
expertise for roughly a half hour, Meisel 
recapitulates and then acts as the spokes- 
man for the audience’s questions. Two of 
the Forum Committee members have 
gathered questions on cards from the 
audience and already done a preliminary 
sort. ““We’ve learned,” Meisel says, “‘to 
have a few questions ready beforehand. 
Phil Reed (81B), an Assistant Minister at 
Westminster, sometimes screens questions, 
and Meisel says, “I have come to depend 
on Phil to come up with several good 
questions himself so we can get to key 
issues from the start.” 

Asked whether, with his deep, full 
voice, and adeptness at moderating, he’s 
been trained in radio, Meisel responds 
with one of the resonant laughs that have 
become a hallmark of his moderating 
style, ‘““No, but a minister gets used to 
speaking on his feet.” Although Meisel 
downplays his role as moderator, an 
article in Minnesota Monthly claims, “As 
popular as the speakers is Meisel himself, 
who moderates the forums. His humane, 
witty and gracious manner, incisive ques- 
tions and even his hearty laugh have 
drawn enthusiastic responses from listen- 
ets. 

Meisel admits that the forums have 
given him a new set of worries. Speakers 
coming to town have a tendency to 
schedule other engagements in places that 
seem nearby when Minnesota blizzards 
are not figured into the calculation. 
Syndicated columnist Ellen Goodman 
agreed to speak in Duluth the night be- 
fore she was scheduled to appear at 
Westminster. “The thing I live in fear of,” 
Meisel says, “‘is that somebody won’t 
show. So when we heard Goodman was 
flying in on an 11 a.m. flight for a noon 
appearance from Duluth—and you know 
what winter weather is like in Duluth—I 
telephoned to try to persuade her to let 
us send a small private plane to pick her 
up.” Meisel explained as he was intro- 
ducing Goodman (who had in fact arrived 
in time) that she had said, “A small pri- 
vate plane?! Don’t people die in those 
things?”’ His temptation, he reported to 
the audience, had been to say, “Yes, but 
you should know that I conduct a very 
fine service.’ That is a small sample of 
the wry humor that makes Meisel a good 
moderator, but the anecdote also suggests 
how his role as forum moderator breaks 
the stereotype of what a minister can 
find delight and fulfillment in doing. 
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and functioning with a growing tape col- 
lection. Archer returned to the States last 
fall for a brief visit. 


1943 

Carl C. Gray (B) has become Pastor Emer- 
itus of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, after more 
than 29 years of service at the church. 
Gordon M. Ruff (B) is a part-time Parish 
Associate at the Red Clay Creek Presbyte- 
rian Church located in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


1944 

William A. Dunlap (B), on the rolls of the 
Presbytery of San Joaquin, San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia, announced his retirement last fall. 
Thomas S. Goslin II (B) has been honor- 
ably retired from mission service by the 
Philadelphia Presbytery. 

Paul W. Keppel (B), recently retired, now 
resides in Wynnewood, a suburb of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


1945 

J. Melvin Nelson (M) is involved in new 
church development in Safford, Arizona. 
Nelson was Pastor of the Papago Presby- 
terian Church in Sells, Arizona. 

David L. Stitt (G) serves as Interim Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. 


1946 

Albert B. Newport (B) is Pastor of the 
Hanoverton Presbyterian Church in Han- 
overton, Ohio. He was installed in Septem- 
berel9S2; 


1947 

Arthur M. Hughes (B), Associate Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, has been honorably re- 
tired by the Missouri Union Presbytery. 


1948 
Charles E. Carson (B) now serves the La- 


trobe Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania. 


Robert F. Rice (B), writing from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is now 16 years into the pro- 
gram he pioneered and founded, Literacy 
& Evangelism International. The organ- 
ization, designed to help the functionally 
illiterate, offers tutorial assistance to 
people in some 26 nations around the 
world. 

Harold M. Udell (B), Chaplain at Taunton 
State Hospital in Massachusetts, retired 
January 31st of this year. He will con- 
tinue his clinical work in counseling and 
psychotherapy, a part-time practice he 
began in 1960. 
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1951 

John R. Chandler (B), who has been 
Minister-at-large in the Presbytery of 
Lake Michigan, was elected Executive 
Presbyter of the Los Ranchos Presbytery 
in California. 

Eugene W. Ebert (B) earned his Doctor of 
Ministry degree from McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary in June, 1981. 

Bruce M. Hile (B) returned to the Wrights- 
ville Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania 
as Pastor in October, 1982. He formerly 
served the Church during his senior year 





at Princeton. His wife, Isabel, died last | 
year after a long illness. 

John P. Lee (M) has been named Pastor © 
Emeritus of the Rancho Bernardo Prest- 
terian Church in San Diego, California. | 
J. Bruce Melton (b), Interim Pastor at t: 
First Presbyterian Church in Sterling, } 
Illinois, will begin a new interim at th 

First Presbyterian Church in Aurora, 

Illinois. 

Robert A. Reed (B) is Associate Pastor 
the First Presbyterian Church in St., 

Cloud, Minnesota. 
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Address 
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1952 

bonald R. Kocher (B) is presently Pastor 

\f Parish Life at the Bryn Mawr Presbyte- 

| lan Church in Pennsylvania. 

ohn D. MacInnes (B) was appointed Ex- 

|cutive Vice President of United Com- 

-qunity Services of Metropolitan Detroit 

ly its Board of Directors. The position, 

ffective February 1, requires that Mac- 
anes guide the efforts of 800 volunteer 

' saders for the citizen-based, community 

_ lanning organization in southeast Mich- 
Jan. 

- andrew E. Newcomer, Jr., (M) completed 

is interim at the Morago Valley Presby- 

srian Church in California. He now re- 

des in Walnut Creek. 

foward E. Pusey (B) has announced his 

itention to retire from the Salem Presby- 

srian Church in Limestone, Tennessee. 


953 

ilian Alexander, Jr., (B) has been named 
_/astor Emeritus of the Willow Grove Pres- 
yterian Church in Scotch Plains, New 
*rsey. 

ohn N. Bratt (B) recently completed his 
ioctor of Ministry at the Iliff School of 
heology in Denver. 

illiam P. Caldwell (B) is Interim Pastor 
the Grace Presbyterian Church in San 

_ ntonio, Texas. 

_ aymond C. Provost, Jr., (B), Pastor of 
ie Church of the Straits in Mackinaw 
ity, Michigan, was awarded the Moran 
_ jedal (Order of Civil Merit) at the direc- 
on of Korea’s President Chun Du Whan. 
-esented to Provost in Korea, the cita- 
on was given in recognition of and 
ypreciation for his outstanding and 
eritorious service rendered to the Re- 
ublic of Korea in the field of education 
id social and medical ministry. 





954 

obert W. Andrews (B) writes from 
road that he is President of American 
aristians for Justice, located in Palestine. 
obert E. Blade (B) was honorably re- 
red from the Campbell Hall Presby te- 
* an Church in New York. 

ohn P. Crossley, Jr., (B) has become 
irector of the School of Religion at the 
niversity of Southern California. 

aarles J. Dougherty (B), now Head of 
aff at the First Presbyterian Church in 
bertyville, Illinois, effective November, 
182, was pleased at his recent appoint- 
ent as alumni representative on the 
yard of Trustees of his alma mater, 
(rove City College in Pennsylvania. 

. C. Halliday (M) shared his wife’s 

_ fasure when she received a Doctor of 


\ 


aA 





Humanities degree last May. It was 
awarded for her guidance of 210 Mexican 
girls through professional studies that 
enabled them to establish careers in the 
neighboring communities. Halliday him- 
self has devoted 42 years to the missions 
and schools of Mexico. 

John E. Huegel (B) has accepted a call to 
serve as co-Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Guadalajara, Mexico. 


1956 

Daniel H. Barfield (B), who has been In- 
terim Pastor of the Christ Presbyterian 
Church in Marlton, New Jersey, has been 
called to be its Pastor. 

Robert W. Jewett (B) took a two-week 
study tour of Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
under the Internationalization of Mission 
Project of the Synod of the Piedmont. 
The theme, ““Two Americas—North and 
Latin—Do We Have a Common Future,” 
encouraged dialogue with leaders from 
other dominant religious groups, govern- 
ment, and labor and included visits to 
plantations and co-operative farms. 
Jewett also received a Doctor of the 
Science of Theology degree from San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. 

James H. Lappen (B) has left the First 
Presbyterian Church in Smyrna, Dela- 
ware, to work on new church develop- 
ment in Sandy, Utah. 


1957 

J. Lawrence Driskill (M) and his wife, E. 
Lillian Cassel (47E), retired as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1982, from the enjoyable and chal- 
lenging service at the Highland Presbyte- 
rian Church in Maryville, Tennessee. The 
Driskills will reside in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. Under the guidance of the Reverend 
Yusuke Hidaka, Synod Associate for the 
development of Oriental churches, they 
will continue their ministry working with 
the Japanese churches in the Los Angeles 
area. 

Charles L. Greenwood (B) became Pastor 
of the Palma Ceia Presbyterian Church in 
Tampa, Florida, last October. 

Richard A. Hasler (B) assumed a new 
position within the Muskingham Valley 
Presbytery. Since January Ist, he has 
served as Organizing Pastor of the Belpre 
Area New Church Development in Belpre, 
Ohio. Hasler’s newest book, Journal of 
Prayer, An Anthology, was published last 
July by Judson Press. Journal is a com- 
pilation of some 350 quotations gleaned 
from the writings of well-known 20th 
century writers. 

C. Russell Johnson (M) has retired from 
Mission Service in Madagasgar. He resides 


in Salinas, California. 

Bert E. McCormick (B) has resigned as 
Pastor of the Knox Presbyterian Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, due to poor health. 
James A. Mitcham, Jr., (B) accepted a call 
to the Calvary Presbyterian Church in 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Hugh G. Nevin, Jr., (b) has joined the 
staff of the Campus Protestant Ministry 
Board at Union College in Schenectady, 
New York, as Campus Minister. Nevin 
previously worked with the New York 
State Council of Churches in Syracuse. 
David L. Thomas (B) has moved from 
Michigan City, Indiana, to Florida, to 
serve the First Presbyterian Church in 
Tequesta. 

Francis Vitez (G), Pastor of the John Cal- 
vin Magyar Reformed Church in Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, has published a 
booklet entitled “Religious Education in 
the Hungarian Reformed Churches in the 
U.S.A.” During 1981 Vitez was elected 
to three posts: Dean of the Eastern 
Classis, Calvin Synod, United Church of 
Christ; Deputy-Bishop of Calvin Synod, 
United Church of Christ; and President of 
the Clergy Association of Perth Amboy. 
Irvin E. Winship (M), formerly at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Portales, 
New Mexico, now serves the Five Chapels 
of the Papago United Presbyterian 
Church in Sells, Arizona. 

Donald A. Wright (B) left Scottsdale, 
Arizona, to accept the position of Associ- 
ate Executive for Interpretation and 
Stewardship for the Synod of Southern 
California and Hawaii. 


1958 

Robert R. Ball (B) of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Santa Ana, California, ac- 
cepted a call to the Fremont Presbyterian 
Church in Sacramento, Calfornia. 

Martin B. Olsen (B) now serves the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chatham, Illinois. 
J. Philip Park (B) is enjoying a change in 
tempo with his work at St. Mark’s Pres- 
byterian Church in Portland, Oregon. 
Coming from the UPCUSA Offices in 
New York City, he is enthusiastic about 
“setting to know the Northwest.” 


1959 

Donald R. Davis (B) retired last fall from 
the U.S. Army Chaplains’ Center and 
School in Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 
Robert E. Dodson (B) has completed his 
interim work at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Republic, Washington. 

Robert V. Jones’ (B) publication of 
his book, Limited to Everyone, was 
announced by The Seabury Press last 
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fall. Jones has been Pastor of the Com- 
munity Church in Monte Rio, Califor- 
nia, since 1965. 

Henry T. Littlejohn (M) is residing in 
Craig, Alaska, where he has assumed the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Robert P. Stokes (M), who has been 
Pastor of the Trinity United Methodist 
Church in Hummelstown, Pennsylvania, 
was appointed District Superintendent of 
the State College District in the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference. He resides in 
the State College area. 


1960 

Dean S. Gilliland (M) has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Contextual Theol- 
ogy in the School of World Mission at 


Fuller Theological Seminary in California. 


J. Scottie Griffin (B) became Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, last fall. 

W. Creighton Peden III (b) is Visiting Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Religious 
Studies at the University of Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


1962 


George I. Bustard, Jr.,(B) was recently ap- 


pointed Clinical Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Foundation of Pastoral Counseling. 
Edward A. Clydesdale (B) serves as In- 
terim Pastor of the Forest Hill Presbyte- 
rian Church in Newark, New Jersey. 
William E. Foreman (B) has become 


Associate Pastor at the National Presbyte- 


rian Church in Washington, D. C. 

Roger B. Knapp (B) was installed as 
Pastor of the Christ Presbyterian Church 
in Telluride, Colorado. It is a tent-making 
ministry. 

Franklin D. Montalvo (M) has left his 
position at the Synod of Puerto Rico to 
accept the call at the First Presbyterian 
Church in San German, also located in 
Puerto Rico. 

Taylor M. Potter, (G), formerly at the 
Market Square Presbyterian Church in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, serves the Mil- 
ilani Presbyterian Church in Hawaii, ef- 
fective January, 1983. 

Robert M. Undercuffler (B) is Pastor of 
the Hanover Presbyterian Church in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

David J. Woehr (B) is presently stationed 
at the U. S. Army Depot in Tobyhanna, 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles T. Yerkes (B) holds the position 
of Liaison Officer for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Federation of 
Protestant Churches in the Democratic 
Republic of Germany. 
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1963 

James M. Boice II (B) has provided the 
Alumni/ae Alcove of Speer Library with 
a new volume, published by the Zonder- 
van Corporation, Genesis, Volume I: 
Creation and Fall. Genesis is the first in 
a proposed three-volume biblical set ex- 
amining the widely debated creation vs. 
evolution issues and scriptural inerrancy. 
Boice is a leading expositor of the Bible. 
George E. Chorba III (B), Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in New Vernon, 
New Jersey, hosted an exchange delega- 
tion of youth leaders of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa, led by Timothy 
Muere Njoya (71B), when they toured 
the east coast last summer. 

Linn J. Creighton (M) retired September 


1, 1982, as Pastor of the Flemington Pres- 


byterian Church in New Jersey. 

Robert D. Garrett (b), President of 
Mutual Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma City, has been named 
a director of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Topeka, Kansas. In addition, 
Garrett is an Adjunct Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Finance at Oklahoma City 
University. 

L. Blaine Libbey, Jr., (B) retired from the 
First Presbyterian Churches in Mineville 
and Port Henry, New York. He and his 
wife, Mary, write that they are enjoying 


the adventures and experiences of renovat- 


ing an old Maine farmhouse and barn. 
Donald R. Mitchell (B), Pastor of the 
Mountain View Presbyterian Church 
(Loveland, Colorado), accepted a call 
from the Hammond Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Superior, Wisconsin. 

Benton M. Newcomer (B) was awarded 
the Doctor of Ministry degree from Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary. His project 
paper was entitled “‘The Pastor as Teach- 
ing Elder: A Design for Education in 
Christian Commitment in the New Beth- 
lehem Presbyterian Church.’ Newcomer 
has been Pastor of the Church since 
1979. 

Ernest Yung-En Wu (B) was elected 
President of the National Chinese Presby- 
terian Council (UPCUSA). 

John C. Zimmerman (B) was elected 
Moderator of the Synod of Alaska- 
Northwest in June, 1982. “Make Strong 
the Churches,” from Acts 16:5, will be 
the unifying subject for the Synod’s 260 
churches during the year. 


1964 

Gunther R. Eisele (M) wrote from Stutt- 
gart, West Germany, that he is Pastor at 
the University of Tuebingen. 

John F. Stephenson, Jr., (B) earned his 


Doctor of Ministry degree from Mc- | 
Cormick Theological Seminary. In 198 
he retired from the pastorate in Hobai 
and South Kortright, New York, after ] 
years in that parish. | 
1965 
Graeme M. Griffin (D), who was Visitir 
Lecturer in Pastoral Theology at Prince 
ton Seminary last year, co-authored J 
the Midst of Life: The Australian Re: 
sponse to Death. The book was pub-. 
lished by Melbourne University Press 
the fall of 1982. Griffin is currently Pri 
fessor of Church and Community at Ur- 
ing Church Theological Hall in Melbour;. 
Sharon K. Mohler (e), returning from! 
year’s sabbatical in the Caribbean, has' 
resumed teaching English as a second 
language to immigrant students at th 
Mission High School in San Francisco. | | i. 
Earl S. Mulley II (M) works with the 
Education Arts Council of Greater rT 
Louis in Missouri. 1] 
Richard L. Spencer (B) is teaching a — 
Fuller Seminary on a part-time basis. 
continues at the Arcadia Presbyteriar — 
Church in California as Associate Pasto — 
Walter J. Ungerer (M), Pastor of the Fit — 
Presbyterian Church of Kokomo, Indiaa, 
since 1977, was installed on January 2: 
as Moderator of the Presbytery of Wabih 
Valley. He has been an active Presbyte: — 
serving in the courts of the church in 
many capacities. | 
Jamie R. A. Watts (B) serves the Bonny — 
Doon Presbyterian Church in Santa Cr’, 
California. 

William G. Weiss (M) has become Past¢ — 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Fre 
mont, Ohio. 

James S. Welch (B) is recovering from 
serious injuries sustained from assaul 
by a hitch-hiker whom he offered tran 
portation. 


1966 

Charles R. Barton (B), Pastor of the Pi? — 
Bush and Thompson Ridge Presbytern — 
Churches, has accepted a call to the Fit © 
Presby terian Church in Yorktown oT : 
New York. 

Barthel L. Brenner (B), former Minisit — 
of Education at the Bonhomme Presbye- — 
rian Church in Chesterfield, Montana s — 
Interim Pastor at Calvin Presbyteria 
Church in Amelia, Ohio. 

Donald C. McFerren (B) delivered tl — 
Berger Lectures on Preaching at Dubuie » 
Theological Seminary in February. = 
Andrea Pfaff (E) is Staff Associate fc 
Recruitment and Personnel Services ff 
the Division of International Missio 


; 


, 


eneral Assembly Mission Board. 
ter E. Pilgrim (M) is presently Profes- 
rt of Religion at Pacific Lutheran Uni- 
rsity in Tacoma, Washington, and 
rector of the Lutheran Institute for 
yeological Education. 
wid W. Wills (B) was co-editor of Black 
postles at Home and Aboard: Afro- 
mericans and the Christian Mission from 
e Revolution to Reconstruction (Hall, 
182). 
68 
joyd W. Churn, Jr., (B) accepted a call 
be Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
aurch of Dutch Neck, New Jersey. 
_adrew P. (E) and Dorothy S. (e) Gran- 
Ihave asked that their address be in- 
aided in their Class Note: 224 Third 
reet South, Apartment A 318, Waite 
tk, Minnesota. Andrew is presently 
aching Christian education at the Grad- 
‘te School of St. John’s University in 
ollegeville, Minnesota; Dorothy works at 
@ preparatory school there. 

_ary M. McKemy (E) is a Commissioned 
urch Worker serving at the First Pres- 
terian Church in Coldwater, Michigan. 
avid L. Phillips (M) became Pastor of 
¢ First Presbyterian Church in Williams- 

rt, Pennsylvania, last October. 

ieoderic E. Roberts, Jr., (M) has been 
imed Pastor Emeritus of the Commun- 
y Presbyterian Church in Lakeside, Cal- 
prnia. 





a nt 
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69 
h:d H. Benson (B) received a Doctor of 
|nistry degree from McCormick Theo- 
lical Seminary. He has also become 
Istor of the First United Presbyterian 
(iurch in Marietta, Ohio. 
‘ao Wilson Faustini (b) now serves St. 
lul’s Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
hw Jersey, as Pastor. 
‘tomas J. Heger (B) has left the Down- 
{wn United Presbyterian Church in 
lbchester, New York, to begin campus 
Inistry at the University of Oregon in 
ligene. 
arles H. Kamp (M), associated with the 
Irk Memorial and First Avenue Presby- 
jan Churches in Evansville, Indiana, 
ls accepted a call from the First Pres- 
-terian Church in Morton, Illinois. 
lyron J. Kaufman, Jr., (M) has become 
lstor of the United Presbyterian Church 
‘Wyandotte in Michigan. 
_ »bert E. Turner (B), formerly serving 
(2 Faith Presbyterian Church. in Larvey, 
 isiana, has become Director of the 
lesbyterian Student Center at South- 
‘stern University in Hammond. 


1970 

Robert C. Reynolds (B) has been called 
to be Associate Executive for Mission 
Funding for the Synod of Lakes and 

Prairies. 


19741 

Larry R. Austin (B) was installed as 
Assistant Pastor of the Springerville Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church in Arizona. 
He will continue to serve as part-time 
Pastor of the Taylor Presbyterian Church, 
which has been in existence for over a 
year. Austin also has a Master’s in Spe- 
cial Education and is a former educator 
of trainable, mentally retarded young 
adults. 

Edwin W. Bartholomew (B) is a third 
grade teacher at the Chestnut Hill Ele- 
mentary School in Massachusetts. 
Winston R. Hull II (B), Minister for 
Christian Education at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Salem, Oregon, now 
serves the First Presbyterian Church in 
Roseville, California. 

Timothy Muere Njoya (B) led the ex- 
change delegation of youth leaders from 
the Presbyterian Church of East Africa 
during their tour of the eastern part of 
the United States last summer. One of 
the group’s host churches was the First 
Presbyterian Church of New Vernon, 
New Jersey, whose Pastor is George E. 
Chorba III (638). 

Roger W. Rozeboom (B) works as psy- 
chiatric consultant for the 1984 Olympic 
Commission’s Sports Medicine Council. 


1972 

William R. Forbes (B) is now serving as 
Pastor of the St. Philip Presbyterian 
Church in Houston, Texas. 

Lawrence R. Hitchens (B) serves the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lewisville, Texas. 
Hitchens was associated with the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church in Muskogee, Okla- 


homa. 

Harry Skilton, Jr., (B) has been called to 
be the Pastor of the Olivet Presbyterian 
Church in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


1973 

Marcia J. Arkema (B), has for the past 24% 
years been the Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Throggs Neck and the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of New York 
City, both located in the Bronx. Arkema, 
in consultation with the Presbytery of 
New York City, designed plans to rede- 
velop the life and ministry of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church. To help carry out 
the redevelopment task, Robert C. Mor- 
rison, Jr., (82B) was added to the staff. 
He was installed last October. 

Wayne C. Blaser (B), formerly at Central 
Presbyterian Church in Portsmouth, Ohio, 
accepted a call to the Poke Run Presbyte- 
rian Church in Apollo, Pennsylvania. 
Christopher J. Dirks (b) recently com- 
pleted his Master of Divinity program at 
Chicago Theological Seminary. He is pres- 
ently enrolled in the Master of Business 
Administration and Arts Management 
Program at U.C.L.A. 

Stephen A. Kenney (B), Stated Supply at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Warrens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has become Pastor of 
the Faith Parish (Grandin and Hunter 
Presbyterian Churches) in North Dakota. 
James D. Miller (B) was ordained in Feb- 
ruary at the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, where he works 
as Assistant to the Pastor. 

Alexander H. Wales (B) became Associ- 
ate Pastor of the Pine Shores Presbyterian 
Church in Sarasota, Florida, in December, 
1982. 


1974 

Thomas J. Baughman (B), formerly at 
Johnstown Presbyterian Church in Ohio, 
has accepted an Associate Pastorate at 





Weddings 
W. Keith Blake (63B) and Polly L. Price 


Alexander H. Wales (73B) and Barbara Beard 
Victoria A. Wood (76B) and W. Keith Parrish 


Births 


Tye J. to Barry E. Cressman (72B) and his wife, Lynn, September 6, 1982 
Thomas M. to Daniel P. Rabovsky (74M) and his wife, Cathy, July 20, 1982 
Sarah R. to David A. Hawk (75B) and his wife, June 18, 1982 

Eli J. to Raymond W. Smith (75B) and his wife, Nancy, October 25, 1981 
Katie L. to Kim L. Nelson (77B) and his wife, June 14, 1982 

Emeline G. to Julia Fuller-Renz (78B) and her husband, Eric, October 12, 1982 
Megan A. to Richard J. Novak (78E) and his wife, Ann, March 19, 1982 

Scott H. to Keith A. Wintermute (78B) and his wife, August 11, 1982 

Matthew T. to Paul D. Follansbee (79B) and his wife, May 7, 1981 

Adam B. to Duane E. Hix (81B) and his wife, January 19, 1982 


the Park Lane Presbyterian Church in 
Orlando, Florida. 

Stephen J. Mather (B) has been called to 
be Pastor of the Fox Chase Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 
Victor D. Pentz (B) has moved from 
LaVerne, California, where he pastored 
the LaVerne Heights Presbyterian Church, 
to Yakima, Washington, to accept his ap- 
pointment as Head of Staff at the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Joan E. Skelley-Watts (B) and husband, 
J. Roger (75B), are co-Pastors of the 
Christ United Methodist Church in Alli- 
ance, Ohio. For the past seven years, Joan 
has been Pastor of the Bolivar (Ohio) 
Methodist Church. She has been active 
also as Chairperson of the East Ohio Con- 
ference Commission on the Status and 
Role of Women, United Methodist 
Church. 


TSS 

Clifford C. Cain’s (B) article “A Passion- 
ate God?” was published in an issue of 
St. Luke’s Journal of Theology, an Epis- 
copalian publication. 

Brent B. Coffin (B) after four years as 
Associate Pastor of the Oak Grove United 
Presbyterian Church in Bloomington, Min- 
nesota, has entered the doctoral studies 
program in ethics at Harvard University. 
Joseph E. Filer IV (B) has accepted a call 
to be co-Pastor of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church in Belmont, New York. 

Mary Gilfillan Ludvigsen (B) now serves 
the First Presbyterian Church in Brewster, 
Minnesota. 

Michael R. McCoy (B) accepted a posi- 
tion as Assistant Professor of Religion at 
Ferrum College in Ferrum, Virginia. 

J. Roger Skelley-Watts (B) and Joan (74B) 
have become co-Pastors for the Christ 
United Methodist Church in Alliance, 
Ohio. Roger was the founding director of 
the Bolivar-Zoar Youth Center (Ohio) for 
four years, during which the center’s 
membership grew to 200 youths. 

Eugene W. Stoeckly (B) has become Direc- 
tor of Development at Fuller Seminary. 
Susan Vande Kappelle (B) became Pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Tylerdale, Pennsylvania. She is the first 
woman to be installed by Washington 
Presbytery. 


1976 

Graham P. Hart (B) has left the First 
Presbyterian Church in Stockton, New 
Jersey, to accept a call to the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Elko, Nevada. 

James R. MacDonald (B), formerly with 
the Valley Forge Presbyterian Church in 
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King of Prussia, Pennsylvania, is currently 
serving the First Presbyterian Church in 
West Chester. 


1977 

James C. Horn (B) has been called to 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Stephen P. Kliewer (B) is now Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in La 
Grande, Oregon. 

John R. Koppitch (B) was recently ap- 
pointed Chairman of the National Media 
Task Force of the Nuclear Freeze Cam- 


paign. 


1978 

Peter E. Bauer (B) holds the position of 
Associate Minister at the Ocean View 
United Church of Christ in San Diego. 
Samuel D. Brink (B) is Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Sioux City, Iowa, host 
church for the Siouxland Wholistic Health 
Center of which Dr. Mark R. Laaser (74B) 
is Director. 

Susan R. Carney (B), writing from New 
Haven, Connecticut, indicates she has be- 
gun work on an S.T.M. degree at Yale 
University Divinity School. The emphasis 
after study will be on human nature and 
culture. For the past two years, she has 
been Curate at St. Martin’s Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New Jersey, 
while a resident English teacher at St. 
John Baptist Epsicopal School for Girls in 
Mendham. In the fall of 1982, she added 
the position of Priest Associate to St. 
Luke’s Church in Trenton to her work 
schedule. 

David C. Kingsley (B) serves the First 
Presbyterian Church in Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Raymond A. Meester (B) has left the 
First Presbyterian Church in Coldwater, 
Kansas, to accept a call from the First 
Presbyterian Church in Garnett. 

Stephen P. Mitchell (B) accepted a call 
from the First Presbyterian Church in 
Moundsville, West Virginia. 

Dennis Leroy Okholm (M), former Sem- 
inary Assistant Pastor at the Presbyterian 
Church in Hopewell, New Jersey, ac- 
cepted a position at Western Kentucky 
University as an Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion. 
Daphne Resch (B) has begun her second 
pastorate at the First Congregational 
Church in Ashland, Nebraska. 

Catherine C. Snyder (B) has been Chap- 
lain and Adjunct Professor in Religion 
and Philosophy at Mary Baldwin College 
(Staunton, Virginia). She is presently 
Associate Pastor at the First Presbyterian 


Church in Blacksburg. 
Charles E. Wright (B) was installed as , 
Pastor (November, 1982) of the Lang: © 
horne Presbyterian Church in Langhorn 

Pennsylvania. | 


1979 
Charles F. Farmer (B), formerly with tk | 
Amity and Timber Ridge Presby teriar. 
Churches in Greenville, Tennessee, ac: 
cepted a call from the First Presbyteria, 
Church in Sevierville, Tennessee. 
Robert J. Faser (B) began his work in 
January as Minister of the Westbury 
Parish of the Uniting Church in Austral, | 
David A. Feltman (B) is serving the Fir ) 
Presbyterian Church in Luverne, Min- | 
nesota. Feltman was previously Assista: 
Pastor at the New Providence (New 
Jersey) Presbyterian Church. | 
E. Keith Hutcherson (M), who has beer 
Pastor of the Rural Hall Moravian Chun 
in North Carolina, has accepted a calla 
Pastor of the Good Shepherd Moravia 
Community Church in Yorba Linda, ¢ 
suburb of Los Angeles. The Church, a 
new congregation, is part of the Morava | 
Church’s expansion in that area. . 
Debra A. Shevlin (B) after two and a hf | 
years as Associate Pastor of the Centr | 
Presbyterian Church in Russellville, A 
zona, has been called to be Associati | 
Pastor of the New Providence Presb . 
rian Church in Maryville, Tennessee. 
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1980 , 
Peter G. Ferriby (B) and his wife, Rochle 
A. Stackhouse (82B) commemorated te} 
800th birthday of St. Francis of Assi! | 
last October at their church, the Firsi | 
Congregational Church in Reed City | 
Michigan. The traditional “blessing of \e 
animals,” held in honor of the man wh | 
taught love and reverence for them, I! ) 
congregation members to bring dogs, cis, ) 
and, appropriately, an angelfish to th 
Church. | 9. 
Bradford D. Ham (B), called to the We 
shire United Presbyterian Church in 
Denver, Colorado, after graduation, hj ’ 
organized a young adult “work trip’) |. 
St. Lawrence Island, located in the B- | 
ing Sea of Alaska. The trip is part ofa} 
on-going program designed more tnati |. 
decade ago to assist the Island’s inha 
itants, the Yupik Eskimos. The Eskim; 
are members of the two village Presby- 
rian churches established at the turn f 
the century. Since September of 198, 
Ham has devoted full attention to th © 
formation of co-operatives to market © > 
Yupik’s “arctic” art works. 
Charles W. Marvin (M) informed us dun 







; recent phonathon that he has been 













“phen W. Austin (b) is Assistant Pastor 
zthe Wasatch Presbyterian Church in 
St Lake City, Utah. 

\lliam D. Chancellor (B) serves the First 


Issbyterian Church in Watsontown, 


fthryn A. Johnson (B) now serves the 
Fst Presbyterian Church in Greenwich, 
(nnecticut. 

lly Ross Noble (B) has been called as 
cPastor to the Hobart and Kortright 
Fisbyterian Churches in New York. 
N\tthew C. Medford (B) has been serving 
United Presbyterian Church of Arcola, 


IMemory of: 

T; Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams 

Class of 1934) to The Arthur M. 

_ Adams Scholarship Endowment Fund 

/. Daniel Blauvelt to The Education 

Fund 

Ns Fannie Brown to The Education 
Fund 

T: Reverend Dr. Henry Seymour Brown 

‘Class of 1900), Vice President 1937- 
1946, Emeritus 1946-1966, Princeton 

_ Seminary, to The Education Fund 

M Edward M. Butler to The Education 
fund 

T! Reverend John L. Coleman to The 

_ $cholarship Fund 

‘ Edward J. Croot to The Scholarship 
2und 

M. Richard J. Dearborn to The Richard 

_. Dearborn Scholarship Endowment 

_ und and to The Tennent Fund 

Tl Reverend Marshall B. Dendy (Class 

of 1926) to The Scholarship Fund 

'M. Earl L. Douglass to The Tennent 

~ Fund 

Cirtenay Hughes and Alice May Castle 

_ 7enn and Joseph Beverley and Mary 

_ 3ell Broocke Eubank to The Courtenay 

' dughes and Alice May Castle Fenn and 

_ ‘he Joseph Beverley and Mary Bell 

| 3roocke Eubank Memorial Scholarship 

_ ‘ndowment Fund 

Tl Reverend Drury V. Haight to The 

' \cholarship Fund 

DiEdler G. Hawkins, Professor of Prac- 

| ical Theology and Coordinaor of 

slack Studies, Princeton Seminary, to 

| “he Hawkins Prize Fund 
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Illinois, as of September 1982. 

James C. Pannell (B) has been called to be 
Assistant Pastor at the Church of the 
Covenant in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paul F. Rack (B) serves three churches in 
New York State: the First Presbyterian 
Church in Covington, the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Westville, and the Bombay 
United Methodist Church in Bombay. 
Mary F. Guynn Stiffler (B), who has been 
recently ordained, has begun work as a 
chaplain in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Peter B. Thompson (B) has become 
Assistant Pastor at the Grace Presbyterian 
Church in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
Daniel C. Wilson (B) has been called to 
serve at the Ebenezer and First Methodist 
Churches in Greenfield, Missouri, and the 
Patton Methodist Chapel in Miller. 


Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Professor and 
Dean Emeritus, Princeton Seminary, to 
The Reverend Dr. Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The Reverend Paul Waldo Johnston (Class 
of 1941) to The Paul W. and William 
R. Johnston Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend William Floyd Kuykendall 
(Class of 1928) to The Education Fund 

Gladys M. and The Reverend Arthur J. 
Marbet (Class of 1908) to The Arthur 
J. and Gladys M. Marbet Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Mr. Ernest R. Mitchell to The Education 
Fund 

James K. Quay to The James K. Quay 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur P. Rech (Class 
of 1945) to The Tennent Fund 

Mr. George Ross to The Education Fund 

Dr. Paul Scherer to The Dr. Paul Scherer 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Major Henry D. Moore Sherrerd, former 
Trustee of the Seminary, to The Ten- 
nent Fund 

Lois Harkrider Stair to The Lois Hark- 
rider Stair Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

The Reverend Gilbert F. van Bever (Class 
of 1934) to The Scholarship Fund 

Elmer Vieth to The Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Raymond C. Walker (Class of 1910) 
to The Education Fund 

Jimmy Wilson to The Scholarship Fund 


In Honor of: 

Miss Jennifer Burns (Master of Divinity/ 
Senior) to The Scholarship Fund 

Dr. James R. Carroll, The Reverend John 


1982 

Stephen M. Madaris (b) serves as Pastor of 
the Community Presbyterian Church in 
Henryville, Indiana. 

Robert C. Morrison (B) was installed in 
October, 1982, as Assistant Pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in the Bronx, 
New York City. 

Marion N. Silbert (B) is Assistant Pastor 
at the Newslonsburg United Presbyterian 
Church in Murrysville, Pennsylvania. 
Rochelle A. Stackhouse (B) and husband, 
Peter G. Ferriby (80B), co-Pastors of the 
First Congregation Church in Reed City, 
Michigan, conducted the tradition] “bless- 
ing of the animals” in honor of St. Francis 
of Assissi’s birthday. Parishioners brought 
their pets to church for the sprinkling 
of water. 


T. Carroll, The Reverend Burnett W. 
Dowler, The Reverend Bradford Ham, 
The Reverend Szabolcs S. Nagy, Dr. 
Francis W. Pritchard, Dr. Lynn B. 
Rankin, Dr. Robert M. Skinner, Dr. R. 
Thomsen to the Tennent Fund. “Our 
women want to honor the Princeton 
Seminary graduates who have served 
this church. We offer this expression 
of gratitude to the Seminary for the 
ministry of these men whose prepar- 
ation for the Gospel ministry has re- 
sulted in manifold blessings to many 
Christians through the years.”’ 

Barbara and John Donelik on their 10th 
wedding anniversary to The Tennent 
Fund 

The Reverend Bransford Eubank (Class of 
1930) to The Courtenay Hughes and 
Alice May Castle Fenn and The Joseph 
Beverley and Mary Bell Broocke Eu- 
bank Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(Class of 1942), Vice President of 
Princeton Seminary, to the Tennent 
Fund 

Dr. Charles Fitz to The Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Jerry E. Flanigan (Class of 
1956) to The Center of Continuing 
Education. ‘‘We are extremely proud 
of our pastor, the Reverend Jerry E. 
Flanigan, and are pleased to be able to 
offer the Center this gift in his honor. 
He is held in very high regard by the 
congregation, and we are proud of his 
position, too, in the Synod the South.” 

Mrs. Clara Jayne to The Tennent Fund 

The Reverend William Reynaldo John- 
ston (Class of 1942) to The Paul W. 
and William R. Johnston Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
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(Class of 1938), “with gratefulness to 
God in Christ and with warm affection 
for our Pastor,” to The Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Hazel T. McCord to The Tennent Hall 
Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, President and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Princeton Sem- 
inary, to The Education Fund and to 
The Tennent Fund. “A small tribute 
to a great man, a great institution, and 
to your leadership and dedication.” 

The Reverend Dr. Thomas S. Mutch to 
the Presbyterian Church in Morristown- 
The Reverend Dr. Thomas S. Mutch 
Scholarship Endowment Fund. “We 
hope that the Fund assists, in some 
small way, in the training of a pastor 
whose life’s work will be as meaningful 
as is Dr. Mutch’s.” 

The Reverend Craig W. Rule (Class of 
1968), ‘‘our Pastor,” and The Rever- 
end Warren H. Crater, “our good 
friend,” to The Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
(Class of 1945) to The Tennent Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Weaver to The Ed- 
ucation Fund 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Weaver to The Ed- 
ucation Fund 


In appreciation for: 

“The excellent training provided by 
Princeton Seminary to our Pastor, 
Dana Lindsley” (Class of 1974) to The 
Scholarship Fund 

“Being permitted to live in Tennent Hall 
while secretary to Dean Roberts, 1948- 
1954” to The Tennent Fund 

“Dick and Margie Armstrong and their 
work for the Seminary and the church 
to The Tennent Fund 
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In recognition: 

“That you have taught and trained two of 
our clergy staff’ to The Scholarship 
Fund 

“Of the 44 years of ministry of our 
Pastor Emeritus, Dr. Paul Louis 
Stumpf, who graduated from Prince- 
ton Seminary in 1930” to The 
Scholarship Fund 


In recognition and thanksgiving: 

“For all that Princeton Seminary has 
done for not only our particular 
church but also for the church of 
Jesus Christ in providing excellent 
ministry through the years. It is our 
hope that Princeton will continue this 
ministry of education, and this gift 
will help Princeton to do just that” to 
The Tennent Fund 


Obituaries 


Burleigh E. Cruikshank, 1918B 

Died October 3, 1982, at the age of 92. 
Dr. Cruikshank was born in Montreal, 
Quebec. He served the First Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburgh; the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Steubenville, 
Ohio; and St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia. He was last with the 
Chestnut Hill Presbyterian Church in 
Pennsylvania, from which he retired in 
1953. He was awarded honorary degrees 
by Washington and Jefferson College in 
1928 and Beaver College in 1933. 


William C. Robinson, 1921M 

Died November 21, 1982, at the age of 
85. Dr. Robinson began his ministry as 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. He then be- 
came Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Church Polity, and Apologetics at Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary in Decatur, 
Georgia. After 42 years there, he retired 
Emeritus in 1968. The author of seven 
books and numerous articles, he served on 
several church boards and as a FCUS dele- 
gate to the World Council of Churches. 


Walter J. Feely, 1928b 

Died August 21, 1982, at the age of 81. 
Mr. Feely was Pastor of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in South Chicago, IIl- 
inois. He served the Chichester Memorial 
and the First Presbyterian Churches in 
Boothwyn, Pennsylvania, between the 
years of 1951 and 1954. He then accepted 
a call to be Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Holmesburg, Pennsylvania. Be- 
fore going into the ministry, he worked in 
business administration for 20 years. 


{ 


Bennett W. Palmer, 1929b | 
Died July 13, 1982, at the age of 78. e 
Florida Methodist Conference first a 


pointed him to Port Tampa City and I 


terbay. He subsequently served throu. 
out the State from Jacksonville to Miaj 
and from Gainesville to Fort Myers. , 
new education building in Ft. Myers y; 
named in his honor. After 33 years o 
service, ill health forced his retiremen 
from the official appointive ministry. | 


Thomas C. Cannon, 1934B 

Died October 2, 1982, at the age of 7: 
Dr. Cannon retired in 1975 as Pastor f 
the St. Charles Presbyterian Church _ 
Missouri, where he served for 22 yea: 
Earlier pastorates included the Beth] 
hem Presbyterian Church in Minneapcs 
and the Cranston Presbyterian Chureha 
New Richmond, Ohio. 


Paul J. Weatherley, 1949G 
Died August 10, 1982, at the age of 6 
Mr. Weatherley was Pastor of five Presy- 
terian churches in the Philadelphia ar ot 
surrounding areas and a Superintendet 
of the Mission Neighborhood Center 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. He acted a 
Director of Youth Programs and Acti- 
ties at the YMCA in Camden, New Jery, 
and later became a special educatioi 
teacher for emotionally disturbed cl- 
dren in Westmont, New Jersey. At tl 
time of his death, he was a resident 
Lighthouse Point, Florida. ; 


Alfreda Pence Hinn, 1952e 

Died December 20, 1982, at the age f 
74. Ms. Hinn served on the Missiona) — 
Board of Foreign Missions in Brazil ‘1 
14 years. She was on the faculty of 
Washington University’s School of Nrs- 
ing in St. Louis, Missouri, until 196! 
When she retired, she was Librarian othe 
Witherspoon Building in Philadelphicn 
1973. 


James M. Campbell, 1954B . 
Died June 19, 1982, at the age of 5 
Mr. Campbell began his ministry as (- 
Pastor of the Trinity and Olivet Presy- 
terian Churches in Detroit, Michiganin 
1954. In 1957 he accepted a call to wrk 
full-time in the Detroit Presbytery’s !'s- 
sion Project, Ecorse. Increasingly inwwed 
in labor-management relations, he be mé 
associated in 1977 with the Detroit  — 
dustrial Mission, where he served as X 
ecutive Director for four years. He «i 
tinued as Associate Director and th) — 
consultant to the Mission. He is survi d 
by his wife, Mary. 

| 

| 

| 





thoughts at princeton seminary 


they come from everywhere to 
stone structures 
on roads once dirt 
winding past farm and forest 
amid relics of infant nation 
circumspect then 
now mighty 
they come from everywhere to 
learn from sages yet 
teach wisdom divinely taught in 
every place 
they come from everywhere to 
teach lore from famous schools yet 
learn truth from every humble learner 


can what is here be spoken 
tradition of giants 
robust then 
now paling into past 
bulwark against 
paralyzing fear 
stiffening threat 
the caving brink 


sometimes one sees living lines 
reaching from peoples and peoples 
to nations and nations 


come to chapel where 
sevenfold gifts suffuse campus spirit 
closing eyes see Galilean 
mingling with staff 
students 
faculty 
sighing now 
then smiling 


E. Lueker 


(:rwin L. Lueker was a Visiting Fellow at the 
Seminary during the fall term. He retired as Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology and Philosophy at 
Christ Seminary in St. Louis, Missouri.) 
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‘Theology ON ‘Today 


THEOLOGY TODAY presents complex issues in a way that communicates ef- 

fectively, without glossing controversy. The lucidity and consistent quality of 

the discussions make THEOLOGY TODAY an essential component of my reading. 
—Katharine D. Sakenfeld 


I read every issue of THEOLOGY TODAY and have done so for a good many 
years. The astonishing thing is that it is still one of the most interesting journals I 
see. —Karl Menninger 


THEOLOGY TODAY is essential reading for all who are interested in serious and 
timely theological discussion. It is for me a necessity to my continuing theological 
education. —Richard J. Mouw 


Now in its 39th year, THEOLOGY TODAY has become the most influential and 
widely circulated quarterly of theology in the United States. Its articles have not 
only charted the trends of contemporary religious thought but influenced them as 
well. THEOLOGY TODAY offers its readers clear, concise essays by prominent 
writers and a broadened vision of the task of theology and the church in a changing 
world. 


For a challenging look at what theology is and can be, subscribe now to THEOLOGY 
TODAY for $10.00 per year. 


THEOLOGY TODAY, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, NJ 08540 
Please enter/renew my subscription for: 

lyear (4 issues, $10.00) a Bilime 
2 years (8 issues, $18.00) ee = | Check enclosed 
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The 


President’s 
Page 


August 1, 1983 


Dear Colleagues: 


There is an old Hungarian proverb that says two moves are one too many. A fortnight 
ago we moved out of Springdale to our home on Ober Road, near the Institute for 
Advanced Study. On August 15 my office will be transferred to One Palmer Square, 
Suite 425, which will be the office of the Center of Theological Inquiry until its build 
is completed. 










—————————————— —————— 


A recent grant from the Henry Luce Foundation, Inc., will make possible the erection of | 
a modest Georgian building to house the operations of the Center. It will be located on it 
Stockton Street where the old Borough Hall stood, just opposite Morven. Il 


Shortly after Alumni Day and Commencement Princeton’s noblest son was called home i ' 
by his Heavenly Father. John Alexander Mackay personified the best in the Princeton | 
tradition. He gave strong and courageous leadership to the Church and to the Seminary — ; 
throughout his career. He was a pilgrim who never left the road for the balcony. He will 
be remembered with love and gratitude for many things, but most of all for his deep ' 
commitment to Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. Ah 


A bright and exciting new chapter is about to begin in the history of Princeton Seminary. |, 
Two Churches that have been separate since 1861 are now united, and the fifth president; | 
of the Seminary, Dr. Thomas W. Gillespie, will be arriving soon to assume his responsibil- 
ities on September 1. He brings an outstanding record as a churchman and New Testament 

scholar, and I know he will receive the full support of all Princetonians. 





Each quarter for twenty-four years I have had the privilege of writing you as members of | 
the Princeton family. In my last letter let me express my profound gratitude for your | | 
friendship and support and for your commitment to this institution in the service of 
Christ and His Church. My prayer is that the reunited Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) will 
be inspired by the breeze of the Spirit and will move out with evangelical intensity in its 
witness to Jesus Christ, whose reign knows no end. 


Faithfully yours, 


James I. McCord 
President 





TS Alums Celebrate Reunion 
t General Assembly in Atlanta 


dreds of Princeton alumni/ae were 
ng the commissioners and visitors to 
(195th General Assembly of the 
ped Presbyterian Church in the United 
2s of America in Atlanta in June. 
y witnessed the historic reunion of 
denomination and its sister church, 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
es, climaxing in a parade through the 
ftrts of the city and a service of Holy 
cimunion to mark the beginning of a 
denomination, the Presbyterian 
(rch, U.S.A. 
) aturday night of assembly week, 250 
fis crammed into the dining room of 
Atnta’s Commerce Club for the annual 
meeton Seminary dinner. The mood 
festive. In addition to reunion, 
Tcetonians came to celebrate the elec- 
fic of Dr. Thomas W. Gillespie as their 
ala mater’s fifth president. Gillespie, 
paor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
E ingame, California, was introduced 
yr. David B. Watermulder, pastor of 
thBryn Mawr Presbyterian Church in 
wirban Philadelphia and vice-president 
Ofrinceton’s Board of Trustees. 
| twas an evening that saw warm greet- 
in’ among classmates; a visit by the mod- 
fror of the new church, Dr. J. Ran- 
Oh Taylor; a moving tribute to the late 
YiJohn A. Mackay, Princeton’s third 
ident; and heartfelt singing of “When 
lirvey the Wondrous Cross.”’ But the 
lilight was Gillespie’s address to the 
linni/ae, ““The Stork is Dead.” 


Vy | 


| 
t | 


Seminary 
News 


His mood was personal, his words self- 
revealing. He tried to answer the question 
he thought would be uppermost in most 
graduates minds—“Who is he and why did 
they choose him as the new president?” 
For an hour he talked with humor, acute 
analysis and strong conviction about his 
own call to ministry, the church and his 
understanding of theological education. 

When the dinner ended, the long line 
of men and women waiting to greet Tom 
and Barbara Gillespie and welcome them 
to Princeton conveyed yet again the deep 
love and continuing concern of the 


alumni/ae for the Seminary. L Hazel McCord 


Presented Quilt 
by PTS Women 


Dr. McCord’s retirement as president 
brings with it the loss of the Seminary’s 
first lady of 24 years, Hazel McCord. To 
recognize Mrs. McCord’s contribution to 
the Seminary community during that 
time the Princeton Seminary Women held 
a luncheon in her honor in April. 
Attending the luncheon were 65 
women of the Seminary, including fac- 
ulty wives, and female members of the 
faculty and staff. They presented Mrs. 
McCord with a handcrafted, originally 
designed quilt. The quilt’s squares, each 
sewn by a different woman, depict 
facets of Mrs. McCord’s life in Princeton 
—music, church, family, and home. Alex- 
andra Whitelock, a professional quilter, 
sewed the squares together and did the 
quilting. Nancy Willard presented the 
quilt to Mrs. McCord at the luncheon, 
which was planned by a committee 
chaired by Lois Thomas. BS 








Taylor and Gillespie 





Alumni/ae Day, 1983 


Alumni/ae Day was a dual celebration this 
year. First, there was the usual cele- 
bration of reunion; second, there was the 
celebration of the 24-year tenure of 
James I. McCord, retiring president of 
Princeton Seminary. 

Dr. McCord was honored at the 
Alumni/ae Banquet on May 31st where he 
was the object of many deserved tributes. 
(One of those tributes, by Professor W. J. 
Beeners, is reprinted elsewhere in this 
issue of Alumni News. ) 

Speaking himself, McCord used the 
occasion to thank others—trustees, 
alumni/ae, faculty, and students—and to 
point toward a bright future for the Sem- 
inary and the church. He welcomed the 
appointment of Thomas W. Gillespie as 
the Seminary’s new president and urged 
everyone at the banquet to “give him the 
support you've given to me.” 


The class of 1933 gathers for its 50th reunion. 


John T. Galloway (1933B) talks with an 
unidentified reunionite. 


5 2 Wt nag § if 


Alumni/ae gather outside the chapel. 


| 








African Artifacts, Illustrated Sermons Given to PTS 


{n conjunction with Alumni/ae Day, 
Seminary was the recipient of two un- 
yal and valuable gifts. 
})ne was a collection of African arti- 
's collected by Princeton Seminary 
Huate Irvin W. Underhill (1928B), the 
it black Presbyterian missionary to 
lica. Dr. Underhill served there (pri- 
Wily in the Cameroons) from 1928- 
\0, during which time he collected the 
ry and cast brass pieces donated to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





A African mask from the Underhill 
lection 





Seminary’s Zwemer Collection by his 
widow. The collection also included a 
quiver with arrows. 

Also donated to Princeton Seminary 
were the sketches for the chalk-talk 
sermons of alumnus Frank Rosebrook 
Symmes (1886B). Donated by his 
daughter, Marion Symmes, these were re- 
cently discovered in a shoebox in her 
attic. The hand-tinted sketches were the 
working proofs for the Reverend Symmes’ 


Marion Symmes discusses the sermons with 
Suzanne Rudiselle, Associate Director of 
Professional Studies at the Seminary 


Open Door 


Matts:6. 
Sry Gets RRS, 


sermons, which he illustrated with 
colored chalk on chalk-boards in churches 
throughout New Jersey during the late 
part of the last century and the first part 
of this century. 

The sketches are remarkably preserved 
and offer firm evidence of a special 
artistic—and spiritual—talent. 


Halverson 
Offers Prayer 


When the U.S. Senate convened for a 
special Saturday session in July, its chap- 
lain, Princeton Seminary graduate Rich- 
ard C. Halverson (42B), attempted to 
soothe the frayed nerves of the law- 
makers with a special prayer: 

“God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel, 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the apostles 
and the church, the Senate meets this 
morning midst compounding frustration: 
Family pleasure postponed, important 
trips canceled, many plans aborted. No 
one is happy about this, least of all the 
leadership. 

‘Thou dost often turn disappointment 
into significant achievement. Thy word 
declares, ‘God works in everything for 
the good to those who love Him and are 
called according to His purpose.’ 

“Tf man can recycle junk and trans- 
form it to a useful purpose, certainly 
Thou, O God, can transform disappoint- 
ment and frustration into very special 
blessing. Surprise the Senate today, Lord, 
with Thy peace and grace and love.” 

When the prayer ended, Howard H. 
Baker Jr. of Tennessee, the Senate ma- 
jority leader, rose to compliment the 
chaplain, but then added: 

“T try not to read secondary meaning 
into his words and his supplications to 
the Lord, but I could not resist wonder- 
ing whose junk he was talking about.” © 


—The New York Times 








The Joys 
of Commencement 


The Seminary’s 171st commencement ex- 
ercises were held June 1 in the chapel of 
Princeton University. Presenting the 
commencement address was Dr. Bryant 
M. Kirkland, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York City, 
speaking on “Ministry as Presence and 
Process.” 


Presiding over his final commencement, 
Dr. McCord concluded the ceremonies 
with words of farewell to the graduates 
and the benediction. wy 





Lydia and Mark Keely 





David Irwin 












Left to right: Abraham 

Thomas, Eniola Okusipe, 
Nicolaas Alexander Likumahuwa, 
Wilson K.A. Lang’at, Edea Kidu, 
and Ching-Hsiang Chang 


E'ty Glynn and Jean Shaw 


a 


Lisa von Pier bin: Me 








The Tennent Campaign 


Heading Down 
The Home Stretch | . 


Or, For Want of a Nail . 


“The goal is attainable, but only if no one 
thinks we have already achieved it,” 
warns Bill Felmeth, vice-president for 
development. “‘Even as we rejoice at the 


news of several large gifts to the Tennent 
Fund, we are still substantially short of 


being able to meet the amount needed to 
qualify for the $350,000 Kresge Founda- 
tion Grant.” 

How substantial is the gap? “$200,000 
in round figures, and we must find it by 
October 15, 1983,” replies Dr. Felmeth. 
“T am becoming more confident that the 
full $4 million will be raised, but only if 
many who have not joined us so far will 
respond in the next few months.” 

The accompanying chart shows how 
the campaign as a whole is progressing. 
The trustees and individual donors have 
exceeded their goals substantially, the 
alumni/ae are within $20,000 of their 
goal, and congregation and foundation 
support has increased substantially in the 
past few months. The Kresge Foundation 
grant, if earned, would raise the present 
total to $3,872,125. (The full cost need- 
ing to be certified includes an additional 
$80,000 budgeted originally for cam- 
paign expenditures. Although actual ex- 
penditures have been less, the Seminary 
still must show that it has raised that 
total, less the foundation grant.) 


At work 
inside North Hall 


The Good News 


On Alumni/ae Day President McCord 
announced three major gifts which have 
significantly boosted the campaign totals. 
The first of these was a $250,000 grant 
from the Pew Memorial Trust of Philadel- 
phia. The second was an additional gift 
of $75,000 from a member of the board 
of trustees. The third and largest dona- 
tion came in the form of an additional be- 
quest of $500,000 from the estate of 
Charlotte W. Newcombe. These special 
gifts were also announced at the General 
Assembly Alumni/ae Banquet by Tennent 
Campaign National Committee Chair- 
person David B. Watermulder, who em- 
phasized that however delightful and en- 
couraging this news, the effort to raise 
the remaining $200,000 is crucial and im- 
mediate. “We are grateful to all who have 
responded so generously,” he emphasized, 
“but we urgently need everyone’s help to 
close the gap by October 15.” 


To Close the Gap... 


“Congregations are the key to reaching 
the goal,” comments Dr. Felmeth. While 
three-year pledges are encouraged, at this 
point a notice of intent to support in this 
coming year would be helpful in the certi- 
fication process. Since many congrega- 
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tions are now in the budget plannin; 
process for next year, it may not be pc} 
sible to have a final figure for Tenner|} 
Fund support, but estimates will aid th} 
Seminary greatly. j 
“Pastors can also help by encouragiz) 
gifts from individuals to the Tennen}} 
Fund. Many of the largest gifts have ca 
from individuals, and several have hoi} 
ored pastors, Christian educators, an j 
associations with the Tennent College 
Christian Education,” Dr. Felmeth mim 
ports. The office of development is 
ways ready to help pastors with quest 
concerning designated memorial gift} 
from parishioners or planned giving 
arrangements. 
The support of individual alumni 
is another piece of the puzzle. “Lesj 
than $20,000 separates us from whé 
many thought was an impossible goal | 
Alumni/ae Association President 2 
Tennent Campaign Chairperson fo 
Alumni/ae Support Arthur Webste 
comments. “‘I would love to see us g 
over the top. We really have gone o 
the top by almost $48,000 if one inc 
trustee, faculty and staff alumni/ae, 
we should be able to exceed the goa) 
without them. We have asked that 1 
Tennent Campaign envelope be incluct 
with this issue so that those who have ‘ 
responded can climb on board before} 


October 15 deadline. ) 








CAMPAIGN PROGRESS 


Number of 
Pledges To Date Goal 
Alumni/ae 29 $ 230,277 $ 250,000 
Congregations 183 385,126 1,000,000 
Trustees 43 614,515 300,000 
Individuals 296 436,664 390,000 
Foundations a5 308,362 1,000,000 
Staff/Faculty 48 47,181 60,000 
Special Gifts and Bequests ps) 1,500,000 1,000,000 
$3,922,125 $4,000,000 

South Hall Faith for the Future... 

in the midst 

of renovation The Tennent Campaign is the capstone 


of an effort named the Fund for the 
Future which was begun in 1976 to reno- 
vate the campus, fund the Center of Con- 
tinuing Education, and provide additional 
endowment for Speer Library, faculty 
chairs and scholarship aid. True to its 
spirit, the board of trustees authorized 
the renovation of each of the five build- 
ings to begin when half of the money was 
in hand. The last of these ventures in 
faith began as commencement concluded. 
While graduates celebrated the reception 
of their hard-won degrees, workmen be- 
gan demolishing the interiors of North 
and South Halls, the two buildings which 
have served as apartments since the cam- 
pus was purchased after W.W. II. These 
and the adjoining former Christian educa- 
tion building must be back in shape for 
married students before the fall semester 
begins. 

“Not to begin construction until all 
the funds were in hand would have meant 
another year’s delay,” explains Dr. Fel- 
meth. ‘‘Still, it makes it all the more 
necessary for the remainder of the cost to 
be raised so construction bills can be 
paid. The surprising and generous support 
from so many quarters makes me very op- 
timistic, as long as none of us rests on our 
laurels.” 8 











The 
McCord 
Style 


by W. J. Beeners 


In the Book of Acts we are told that the 
early Christians brought their friends out 
along the roadway that “as Peter came by 
at least his shadow might fail on some of 
them.” The shadow of Dr. McCord has 
touched the world, the church, the Sem- 
inary, and all of us. And I am grateful to 
have had it fall on me. 

When first I met this big Texan, I was 
wearing my most comfortable costume— 
summer work shorts, with carpenter’s 
hammer clip—looking like anything but a 
professor. After only a few minutes of 
talk with this newcomer, I knew I had 
met a man of stature—one who meant 
business and expected action around this 
place—and immediately! I saw in him one 
you could level with or, if you will, shoot 
straight with. And you would always get 
a solid answer. Since our first meeting I 
have appreciated that straightforward- 
ness. 

The first time I heard him speak was 
at a presbytery meeting where he led us 
in our devotions. What booming author- 
ity! I couldn’t figure out how one with 





W. J. Beeners is the Carl 
and Helen Egner Pro- 
fessor of Speech. “The 
McCord Style”’ was 
adapted from a speech 
he delivered at the 
Alumni/ae Day banquet 
honoring Dr. McCord. 





those basso-profundo vocal chords could 
continue pushing mightily for over an 
hour and still keep that voice. (I’ve never 
been able to imitate that special laryngeal 
resonance and glottal fry.) But by some 
miracle that voice has lasted for a quarter 
of a century and has been heard in every 
corner of the world by dignitaries and 
common folk, by heads of churches and 
states and simple laborers as the voice of 
one who certainly has something to say 
on behalf of God and seminary. My little 
summer congregation at the ocean and 
those of literally hundreds of churches in 
the country still come in droves to hear, 
this man preach the Gospel. 

He himself has said that, when he 
came to Princeton, he hit the ground run- 
ning and has been running ever since. 
None of us has ever been able to keep up 
with him. Try taking a so-called “leisure- 
ly” stroll around the campus with him. 
It is outright jogging to me! Try also to 
get ahead of him in the realm of ideas. 
He’s always been there first. How many 
times I have come to him with what I 
thought was a brilliant, new idea, some- 
thing surely monumental in significance— 
only to learn that he had thought of it 
before and already dismissed it as un- 
workable. He had done his homework. 

But one thing our friend is not—a 
carpenter!—and I predict he never will 
be. I saw him at work one day. Dean 
Adams had recruited some of the faculty 
for a day’s work in renovating a Trenton 
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church as a youth recreation center. 
president dutifully showed up and © 
worked side by side. 
Dr. McCord was to assist me in cutt’ 
a 4’ x 8’ sheet of plywood with an elec 
tric saw. I carefully showed him how 1 
hold the saw, trigger the switch, and! 
follow the line marked on the wood. 
Thank God the electric power line ) 
disconnected at that moment or he mi’ 
have cut off a leg—his or someone else” 
His spirit was willing. He threw himse’ 
into the project with enthusiasm, but) 
would not recommend him to build yc 
house. His pen is mightier than his han) 
mer! q 
Although he is leaving the Semina‘)} 
Dr. McCord will not be retiring Au-} 
gust 31. He will be stepping from one || 
into another, giving leadership to the: 
logical inquiry—actually something he 
already been doing for decades. A pr’ 
found respect for scholarship domina) 
this man, a conviction of the importar® 
of knowledge to theology, that in thi 
end, as he put it: “The minister shoul 
the smartest person in town.” When J’ 
McCord was first invited to the presid 
cy, it was a well known fact that he vs” 
the smartest man in Texas. Now, of | 
course, he is the smartest man in Nev © 
Jersey. While the contributions of may ~ 
theologians have been through the pri’ | 
ed page, Jim McCord’s great contribi 
tion has been a living, breathing, boc © 
ing, vital expression of reformed theo gy: 
in the twentieth century. There was 
time back in the early ‘SOs when maj 
seminaries were swept by a nervous u’ 
to “get with it,” to meet the challeng 
of culture and the contemporary wod, 
to offer all manner of courses with me © 
appeal. Well and good! But in those e! 
‘50s, Dr. John A. Mackay in speaking? 
faculty had warned: “Just remember, he 
seminary which has a confession will © 
the end survive.”’ The institution whh — 
has a theology and believes it to be ce: y 
tral, to be essential to all else done, wl 
be the institution which will stand. ? 
McCord and the strong faculty he h. 1 
built have never lost sight of it. With! 
the side shows going on (as interestin as 
they may be in themselves), he has niet 
lost sight of the main tent. 
Such a singular vision is a matter? 
listening to the right voices. The projet 








jah refers to listening to “‘the voice of 

ises from the City, the voice of the 

aple and the voice of the Lord.” 

Like Pavlov’s dog which found himself 
fa corner, trembling, confused, caught 
ithe predicament of not being able to 
tinguish between the voices—the 
inds of the low notes from the high 
es—we sometimes are frustrated trying 
distinguish between the voices of 
Moise” from the city, the community, 
fm social pressures, and the voice of the 

aple, of the church, and of the Lord. 
Every message he has given to the 
pduating classes has had the same 

me: the Lord says, “Stand upon thy 
fit and I will speak to thee.” The stu- 
have heard their president uplifting 
tim in their calling. He sees the ministry 


—— 


} 
i! 
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, At the heart of James McCord’s feel- 
| ings for the Seminary lies his affection 
|) for its students. In the course of their 
studies many of them come to know 
_ the president personally, so intense is 
_ his involvement with all aspects of 
|. Seminary life. 
|, Two students recently spoke of 

, their dealings with James McCord and 
, _ the satisfying—and surprising—aspects 
of coming to know him better. 






* * * 


Barbara Andrews (‘84B) first met 
James McCord before she enrolled at 
Princeton Seminary. Encouraged to 
come to Princeton by trustee Fred- 
erick Christian, she attended com- 
mencement in 1980 at his invitation. 
It was there that she first saw Dr. 
McCord and heard him speak. 

As it is for many others, her first 
impression of Dr. McCord was his 
Voice. “I really don’t know how to 

describe it,” she says, except to call it 


I 


as a ministry of strength. 

Although seldom mentioned, perhaps 
his greatest and most effective role has 
been that of pastor. He knows virtually 
every student by name, the churches 
from which they come, and the pastors 
who minister there. 

He considers the staff and faculty and 
their families as a part of his family. He 
knows their birthdays and never forgets 
a single detail of their lives. For years he 
and his remarkable Hazel (who has graced 
this campus with her quiet elegance) have 
spent their New Year’s Days calling upon 
the emeriti of the faculty, staff, and work 
crews. And no one has ever been ill or 
hospitalized without a visit. I have never 
in these 24 years known a person in need 
whose case was brought to the attention 


“rich, vibrant ... and unique.” 

Several weeks later she had an op- 
portunity to meet with Dr. McCord in 
his office. On the train to Princeton 
from her home in Philadelphia, she 
wondered, “What do you say to a 
president of a seminary?” 

To her surprise, she found herself 
put at ease immediately. “‘He really 
seemed interested in what I had to 
say,” she recounts. “I left his office 
feeling very much a part of the Sem- 
inary.” 

Her first impressions have been 
borne out by her experience as a 
student. He has always made himself 
available when she or her family has 
been in need. “Even though I haven’t 
always agreed with him,” she says, “‘I 
will always respect Dr. McCord.” 


* * * 


Entering the Seminary last Jan- 
uary, Victoria (Tory) Penman (’86B) 
almost immediately tackled the task 
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of Dr. McCord who has not received 
help, and immediately! 

This holds as well for the church-at- 
large. Many a person in ministry has been 
bailed out of a difficult situation by this 
man who has been a bishop to the 
church. 

As a personal testimony I can say two 
men of the church have most contributed 
to my life in the four decades I have 
spent here at Princeton. The late John W. 
Meister, for years minister of the Fort 
Wayne church and later head of the 
Council of Theological Seminaries was 
one of them. The other has been James 
I. McCord, our president, a close friend 
and colleague. The Texan-sized style of 
this man I met many years ago has influ- 
enced us all. 2 


‘Two students offer their views of the McCord style 


of re-opening the Campus Center 
Snack Bar. After months of painting, 
fixing, and planning, the committee in 
charge of the work could foresee its 
completion. 

Penman requested a meeting with 
President McCord to ask him to speak 
at a grand opening. She got it, and his 
reactions impressed her, leaving her 
with a “realization of what an involved 
person he truly was.” He enthus- 
iastically agreed to speak at the snack 
bar opening. 

And he kept his promise, doing 
what Penman calls, ‘‘a wonderful job. 
Not only that, he made the first dona- 
tion to the snack bar fund and even 
donated a ping pong table to the 
cause.” 

The personal contact with Dr. 
McCord dispelled Penman’s precon- 
ceptions of a seminary president’s re- 
lation to his students: “I was fortunate 
enough to have the opportunity to see 
that our president was not distant, but 
active and caring.” 8 


Let me try to write something about Jim 
McCord’s special talent for distinguishing 
between passing fads that mostly raise 
dust and those contemporary issues that 
require concerned attention because they 
invoke the renewal of the classic Christian 
tradition. And let me begin with a biblical 
allusion. 


The familiar and always pertinent 
passage in the Gospels about discerning 
the times includes a rebuke we can easily 
miss. In the Lukan account, we read that 
Jesus said to the people: “When ye see a 
cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye 
say, There cometh a shower; and so it is. 
And when ye see the south wind blow, ye 
say, There will be heat; and it cometh to 
pass. Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky and of the earth; but how 
is it that ye do not discern this time?” 
(Luke 12:54-56, AV). 

Jesus seems to be saying that while it 
is easy enough to be weather-wise, it is 
also easy to miss more subtle signs about 
the times. Today as in the past, someone 
here will surely point to a coming down- 
pour while someone there will warn of an 
ill wind. But what if the holy presence of 
the Divine is in our midst, through the 
person of Jesus Christ, and, instead of 
sensing the signs of that, we look at the 
weather charts and bid one another cas- 
ually in passing “Have a good day”? 

The evangelist suggests that Jesus re- 
buked such people in his own day by call- 
ing them “hypocrites.” They studied the 
weather but were spirituaily insensitive to 
the presence of the Kingdom of God 
among them. 


I dare to apply this passage to the pres- 


idency of Jim McCord because it seems to 
me he has, over the long haul, faithfully 
distinguished between passing fad and en- 
during Gospel. Let me try to illustrate 
this “discerning” quality with reference 
to several selected trademarks of Jim Mc- 
Cord’s presence among us. 





Hugh T. Kerr is the editor of Theology 
Today and Benjamin B. Warfield Professor 
of Theology, Emeritus. 


To 
Discern 
This 
Time 


by Hugh T. Kerr 
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In the dark, depressing decade of the 
60s, when many talked about the “dez 
of God’ and seminarians protested 
against every establishment, especiall 
theological education and the church 
itself, Jim McCord began a “letter” in 
the Alumni News (Spring 1966) with 
decisive statement—“‘Theology is now 
shambles.” Ten years into his presidene 
he opened the academic year with an a 
dress titled “Ministry in a Revolutionar 
Time.” Somewhat later he spoke in: 
churches across the country on our the 
logical “amnesia.” His “Words of Fare 
well’’ to the class of 1975 warned abou 
“the barbarians” at the gates. And is 
personal conversation just recently, as 
were reminiscing about the theologica 
giants and pulpit orators of our own eay 
years, Jim McCord, looking off into thé 
middle distance as is his custom, reflecil 
slowly and softly—“The difference be 
tween our day and today, theologicall, 
is that now we don’t know who the. 
enemy is.’ 

These scattered but typical commen, 
reveal a mind finely attuned to the chat 7 
ing times and alertly aware of fads an © 
trends. But this would be only a surfac a 
impression, like the person who Know | 
the weather signs but somehow misses | 
whole point. 

Discerning the signs of the times, iF 
theologically and ecclesiastically, c 
issue in hand-wringing, lamentations 
foreboding, sighs of distress, and dire p 
dictions of the collapse of just abou’ 
everything. That morose mood has nev 
characterized Jim McCord’s analysis 0 
the times. He has a way of seeing throt 
and around the immediate signs to so 
thing more enduring, and his persister 
plea evokes the ever-reformable potent 
of theology and church in an ever: 
changing culture. 

When Jim McCord spoke of eo 
as a “shambles,” he didn’t throw up hi 
hands in despair. He outlined specifi 
signs of hope and proposed definite lini 
of action. If ministry in 1969 was sit- 
uated in “a revolutionary time,” he pri 
ceeded to say what kind of ministry th: ' 
must be. If the church suffers from do. " 
trinal “amnesia,” then we must do son- 
thing about it. And if today we can’t s)t_ 
the enemy, we can at least be loyal anc — 


| 








Irr (left) and McCord together in 1979 


jiculate about the truth as we know it 
iJesus Christ. 

‘And what about “the barbarians”? 
‘lis i is surely one of Jim McCord’s more 
‘tle and inspired figures. The reference 
rates to his “Words of Farewell” to the 
ids of 1975, and he began with a quo- 

tion from a poem, “Waiting for the 
Frbarians,” by the Greek poet C. P. 
Wafy. The poem, set in ancient Greece, 
hited that the senators and the phil- 
©phers were waiting stoically and re- 
‘snedly for the cataclysmic invasion of 
t: barbarians at the gates. But a messen- 
g arrived to say that there were no bar- 
bians. 

From this setting, Jim McCord went 
to instruct the graduating class: “As 
lg as there are barbarians, there is al- 
‘Wys an easy solution ... Do not go out 
Princeton looking for a solution in 

‘ler to escape responsibility. Go armed 
ithe power of the Spirit to fulfill your 
Cling as servants of the Word and agents 
‘oreconciliation. Seize the initiative, take 
tl offensive, do not be overcome by the 
bbarians. They may not exist.” 


* * * 


My own impression from listening to 
and watching Jim McCord all these years 
is that his advice to seminarians is not idle 
idealism but derives directly from his own 
experience as president of the Seminary. 
He himself doesn’t waste time worrying 
about the barbarians; he goes about his 
business. And what is his business? 

First, the presidency of Jim McCord 
for the past 24 years has unquestionably 
magnified the church, local and ecumen- 
ical, through his commitment to excel- 
lence in theological education. The ob- 
vious and impressive physical renovation 
of the campus and the underwriting of all 
the important professorships reflect his 
intention to make Princeton Seminary 
first class in every way. 

Second, in the midst of whirlwind ac- 
tivity, demanding incredible physical and 
nervous energy, Jim McCord has never 
forgotten that he is pastor to the Semin- 
ary community. Busier than all of us put 
together, he has always been the first to 
respond to a memo, to pause for a word 
of greeting, to be at the hospital in time 
of need, to keep in touch with every 
phase of campus life. Those who know, 
all agree that among his many roles Jim 
McCord is preeminently an authentic 
Christian person for others, and that’s an 
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Kerr on McCord: 
“He has a way of seeing 
around the immediate signs 
to something more enduring, 
and his persistent plea 
evokes the ever-reformable 
potential of theology 
and church in an 


ever-changing culture.” 





appropwate definition of what it means 
to be a pastor. 

Third, as one who took early retire- 
ment from the faculty but who finds him- 
self busier than ever, I am delighted that 
Jim McCord is not quitting, retiring, or 
planning an endless uninterrupted golf 
game. Already established, the new 
Center of Theological Inquiry, his dream 
and vision for many years, promises to 
provide a fresh idea for community schol- 
arship on many levels. This is not just a 
make-work retirement project for Jim 
McCord. It actually carries along and ful- 
fills something from his inaugural ad- 
dress on March 29, 1960. At that time, he 
spoke of “The Idea of a Reformed Sem- 
inary,” and his first point stated that a 
seminary should be “a community of 
scholars who are disciplined by the Word 
of God.” 

So, as he has discerned the signs of the 
times, Jim McCord has called upon the 
classic resources of the Christian tradi- 
tion, ever to move on and beyond. A 
longtime baseball fan, he would applaud 
the advice of the late, great pitcher Satch- 
el Paige whose first rule of life was, 
“Don’t look back; someone may be gain- 
ing on you.” i 











Walking Mountains: 
The Pilgrimage 
of a President 


by Barbara Chaapel 
Director of Seminary Relations 
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His name means “‘son of a navigator.” ») 


One wonders if his Scottish ancestors) 
could ever have dreamed that a Texan 
McCord baptized James Iley would char 
a new course for Reformed theological ¢- 
ucation in America, indeed for the who, 
world Reformed family of churches. A 
the helm of what would become the. 
largest Presbyterian seminary in Americ 
he steadied its course and that of the | 
church it served through the unsettled, 
’60s and the secular ’70s. His time at th 
tiller ending, he leaves Princeton Theo: 
logical Seminary hallmarked by excel. 
lence in its scholarship, quality in its) 
preparation of future pastors, and com 
mitment to its leadership role within 
world Christianity. 
His Princeton beginnings reveal whe 


his heart is still—in teaching, didache, 0 ‘ 


of the deepest roots of the church. He 
came to Princeton in the winter of 195; 
to give the first Warfield lectures, now ¢ 
annual lectureship. At the time he was 
dean and professor of theology at Aust: 
Theological Seminary. He addressed th 
topic ‘““The Grace of God in Christian | 
Theology.” Paradoxically, that invitati« 
had come prior to October of 1958, 
when he was named to the presidency 
by Princeton’s Board of Trustees. He’ 
recalls that first lecture with the quip, 

““T was a lame duck in one school and 
a rumor in another.” The rumor provec¢ 

true and in the fall semester of 1959 | 
the first Warfield lecturer taught the: 
first of his many courses in theology; 
and ecumenics as the Seminary’s four) 
president. He counts it among his © 
greatest rewards to have been a membe. 
of the Princeton Seminary faculty anc 

to have shared the calling of teacher 

with his colleagues. 
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Asked about his teaching style, McC.d : 


calls it “education by conversion.” Th 
phrase might well characterize his prey 
idency. Whether preaching in a churck 
pastored by an alumnus, talking with 
a prospective student, visiting a facult 
member who is in the hospital, or repré 
senting the United Presbyterian Chure 
at a meeting of the World Alliance of) 
Reformed Churches, he proclaims thd 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in which his lif 
and ministry are grounded. The dis- 
tinctive low rumble of the voice belove’ 
by generations of Princetonians speak 





Qy" 
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ith compelling power of the God who 
! ls men and women and their institu- 
“ons to be transformed. 
it | In his 24-year presidency McCord has 
“' \aintained at Princeton the creative 
Wit insion between the highest academic 
A ‘andards and the best quality in pastoral 
& inistry. The Seminary’s Ph.D. program, 
" ‘hich rivals any in the country, attests to 
ty ve former. The steady stream of capable 
™ ‘en and women M.Div.’s and M.A.’s 
'! ‘aduating to serve the church across the 
li orld is a result of the latter. The role of 
“ ‘seminary, believes McCord, is to “train 
'll \\e professional leadership of the church 
‘t 4d through its faculty help develop the 
iurch’s program and extend the body of 
_ ieological knowledge.” Such has been 
i tinceton’s mission under his guidance. 
tA person’s greatness could be defined 
-l \y his or her ability to encompass para- 
! ‘ox. James McCord understands that the 
 Jospel is both intensely personal and 
wt »mprehensively ecumenical. On the one 
i and, he is personally pastor to countless 
i! \embers of the Seminary community. 
ii nm the other, he is the recognized head of 
ith he Reformed faith across the globe and a 
‘| ader in dialogue with other Christian 
‘i! ‘urches and interfaith bodies. 
i “To be pastoral is to be personal,” be- 
lj eves McCord. “Whatever one does in 
i ainistry, one must do it pastorally.” 
it Thile at times he may seem distant in the 
} wefied air of seminary administration, 
i 1eén and women in the Seminary com- 
i unity who have been troubled spirit- 
it ally, emotionally, economically, or 
i) hysically, confirm McCord’s deep con- 
i ern for them. He is a man who knows 
© rat the heart of ministry is caring for 
it eople. Perhaps students and alumni/ae 
now best about his pastoring. They 
i ontinually verify his words, “I try to 
') now every student and to follow every 
ji ne when she or he enters ministry.”’ 
ud \sked once why he left the pastorate 
yi *hen he came to the Seminary, McCord 
ill Nswered, “I didn’t.” 
Pastor in Princeton, internationally he 
iit. advocate, friend, and intercessor for 
id hristians throughout the second and the 
§ ird worlds. From Moscow to Nairobi, 
sb om Uppsala to Bucharest, his name is 
is ¢Monymous with the unity of Christ’s 
(i Qurch and the interrelatedness of its wit- 
ess in diverse cultures and political 
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systems. He has served on the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Council 
of Churches and as president until last 
summer of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches. Travel for both bodies 
and trips to lecture and preach have taken 
him to every corner of the globe. Many 
who have met him in churches and theo- 
logical schools abroad have traveled to 
Princeton or have sent their students here 
to study. Through such contacts Prince- 
ton has become heavily involved with 
training leadership for churches in the 
third world. (One of the many foreign 
students to return home with a Princeton 
degree was the late Bishop Samuel, 
bishop of public, ecumenical, and social 
services in the Coptic Orthodox Church 
in Egypt, who was gunned down with 
Anwar Sadat in Cairo.) The invaluable 
presence of international students on 
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Talking with student 
Cindy Plumstead Strickler 
and her mother on campus 


campus has in turn broadened life and 
world view for American seminarians. 

McCord has an especially deep concern 
for the churches in Eastern Europe. 
Those nations, he says, “‘symbolize total 
secularism. The western world is drifting 
the same way and we can look at the 
church there and see ahead of time what 
will happen here.” He continues, “No 
church is a stranger. We are all one fam- 
ily. My travels have made me realize that 
the world church is a powerful influence 
in the world today. Over 16,000 people 
join the church every day in black Africa. 
I believe God is still true to his promises 
when the church can take root and flour- 
ish in any culture, any climate.” 

Through such commitment to ecumen- 
ical dialogue and student exchange, 
McCord has made Princeton Seminary the 
center of the Reformed world. He finds 








another way to put it: “Wherever I go; 
throughout the world I know I can have’ | 
an alumni/ae meeting. We met in Nairob, © 
twice and every alumnus from Kenya we © 
present both times.” 

The goals McCord established at tie! ) 
outset of his presidency have been met 
He pioneered the concept of a center of © 
continuing education at a seminary. Tc © 
day over 5000 people use Princeton’s | 





Cheering on center yearly for seminars, workshops) © 
participants at this year’s and private study. He began the Summe, | 
World Hunger Run School and the programs leading to thi | 


doctor of ministry degree and the maste | 
of arts in theological studies. Under his | 
administration enrollment doubled anc 
26 professorships were fully endowed. - 
Over 100,000 volumes have been addey » 
to the Speer Library, the acknowledge: © 
apple of his eye. “It is an excellent col- 
lection, probably the best theological 
library in the western hemisphere,” he 
smiles and says. “I want every other pa’ | 
of the Seminary to be up to its quality.; » 

Refusing to take primary credit for) - 
these accomplishments, instead he poin) 
to his associates. “I am very proud of | 
what my colleagues have achieved. Thi » 
important things here go on in the chap 
and the classroom. I’m a sort of scaffoli 
ing. I have never really assessed my owr 
accomplishments. I wish I could ha 
done more.’ 

What has James McCord found to be 
necessary in being president of the Pres » 
byterian church’s largest seminary? “Yu » 
have to have a sense of humor,” he say: 
thoughtfully. “Peter Berger called hum’ 

a signal of transcendence. I agree. lps 
go along with a gag.” 

Obviously, the job also takes alnig : 
super-human energy. Another essenti ) 
he mentions is reading. He reads on the 
average a book a day, a fact that is parbf hy 
all McCord mythology. Every week hi, 
reads in Calvin’s commentaries, and al t 
ways when preparing a sermon. He, 
recommends the discipline of regula » 
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With President Mackay, Dr. Kerr, and Professor Dillistone 


reading to clergy: “The first thing a’ 
parishioner notices about his minister’ 
when he or she stops reading. People lc 
preaching that reflects wide reading.” it 
McCord will miss the students mos I 

q 
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i 
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“T love them,” he confides. “I love the 
ideals, their goodness, their zest, the! 
energy. I expect the best from them.» 
Presbyterian minister should be the abit, . 
smartest, hardest working, and most 
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With Dr. Elmer G. 
(Homey) Homrighausen 





janges in Princeton seminarians over the 
{st two and a half decades according to 
Cord. He feels that perhaps today’s 
‘idents are a bit more politicized than 
jeir predecessors. In the main they are 
sople who can listen, who care, who re- 
‘ect others, and who know what the 
(nspel is, all essentials for ministry. 
‘rinceton,” he affirms, “has been 
essed with a grand group of students 
ithe past 24 years.” 
)And what of the future? He has 
joughts about the church of the next 
io decades. “Theological education 
jist discover how to regain the integrity 
(theology as a discipline,” he reflects. 
‘Vith the new waves of immigration and 
{2 beginning of a new America, how will 
(2 church equip itself to minister to new 
jblics? I rejoice in the reunion of the 
-PVCUSA and the PCUS. For 24 years I 
lwe been a part of two churches (he was 
tptized and ordained in the PCUS) and 
iw I am happy they will be one.” 
Commenting on society at large, 
believes that the most important ques- 
tns people are asking today are theolog- 
il, questions having to do with the 
raning of life. “Emptiness and meaning- 
lisness are the biggest problems in 
ndern life,” he asserts. “Many people in 
cr society ‘have it all’ and still don’t 
bre the answers.” 
'He points to an increased need for 
lidership in both the church and the na- 
tn. “There are dramatic problems be- 
fe us,” he states, “the threat of nuclear 
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jumble person in any town.” 

| By and large there have been few real 





i, the economy, ecological problems. 
lese involve human destiny. The 
Cirches must be effectual in suggesting 
Sutions.” 

More personally, McCord’s future in- 


Teological Inquiry (CTI), a post-doctoral 
larch institute that has been his dream 
Site he came to Princeton in 1959. He 
les the Seminary to develop that 
dam. “I’m looking forward to my work 
@OTI. It’s the center of my interest 
Ny,” he comments. “There is a tremen- 
dis need for research in the area of 
tlology and its relation to science, to 
th phenomenon of religious conscious- 
fis, and to world religions.” Scholars 


rfare, the instability of the human fam- 


¢des the chancellorship of the Center of 


he been appointed to the Center for the 


The distinctive low rumble 
of the voice beloved 
by generations of Princetonians 
speaks with compelling power 
of the God who calls men 
and women and their 
institutions to be transformed. 
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last three years and have already pub- 
lished some of their work. One is Harold 
P. Nebelsick, whose Theology and Science 
in Mutual Modification is the result of his 
research for the institution. 

A grandfather of seven, including two 
sets of twin boys, McCord looks forward 
to spending time with his family upon re- 
tirement. His son’s family lives in Colum- 
bia, South America. One daughter is in 
Atlanta and the other in Washington, D.C. 
In September he and his wife, Hazel, 
hope to travel to Europe. “It will be the 
first September I can remember when | 
won’t have to come home to go to 
work,” he says. 

Who, finally, is the man who has been 
Princeton Seminary’s president for the 
last 24 years? Perhaps one turns at the 
last to imagery. 

Like thousands of others, McCord re- 
cently saw Amadeus, the Peter Shaffer 
drama about the life of Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart that has taken Broadway by 
storm. Commenting on the title character, 
a musical genius whose stormy life ended 
at 35, he said, “I like Mozart. He knew 
the shadow side of life as well as its 
brightest light.’ Perhaps the same can be 
said of James McCord. Conscious of his 
intense, acute mind and spirit, colleagues 
have called him a child of light, incandes- 
cent. Yet it is the child of light who also 
knows the shadow, and so must see more 
deeply than others. One of the most 
meaningful passages in scripture for 
McCord is from the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel. It picks up the same im- 
agery: “The light shines in the darkness 
and the darkness has not overcome it.” 

One thing is sure: James I. McCord is 
a leader of people, a man whose convic- 
tions carry him unswervingly onward. A 
mountain hiker of the Gamskarkogel (a 
peak in the Austrian Alps near Salzburg) 
for the last nine summers, he passes on 
one essential principle of mountain climb- 
ing: “If you’re a serious hiker, when you 
get to a place of decision about whether 
to go farther ahead or stop, you decide 
once, and then you stick with it and 
never look back. If you decide to go on, 
you don’t turn back, you climb to your 
goal.” 

He has lived as he walks mountains. @ 








Hazel McCord’s 


Munistry of 
Presence 


by Barbara Chaapel 
Director of Seminary Relations 


The departure of James McCord 
brings with it the loss 
of an extraordinary first lady. 
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The grace of hospitality is as natural 
as breathing to Princeton Seminary’s firs 
lady of 24 years. Prized in early Jewish 
and Christian societies but often triv- 
ialized today, the talent for creating an’ 
aura of welcome, generosity, and kind- 
ness for the friend and the stranger has 
been Hazel McCord’s uncommon gift to 
Princeton. 

In the midst of the McCords’ settling | 
into their new home on Ober Road she! 
sat quietly and calmly in a cheerful livin 
room that looked like home just two da 
after their move from Springdale. Whil 
two friends from the Seminary hung pic 
tures and continued unpacking boxes i 
the kitchen, she talked openly, without 
hurry, about her lifetime. 

Such moments are a ministry of preg 
ence, and one could find no better way ¢ 
describing Hazel McCord’s vocation. Her 
rare quality of careful, concentrated at- | 
tention to those she meets conveys her 
deep sense of their value as human being 
The patients at Merwick, the extended © 
care facility of Princeton Medical Center 
love her. For 20 years she has gone there 
every Thursday afternoon at three — 
o’clock to visit them and play the piano’ 
during their tea time. “It’s usually a re: = 
quest affair,” she smiles and says. “ “Let” 
me call you sweetheart’ is the favorite.” 

Visiting Merwick is for her more thar 
a helping hand to the elderly. It is an ac’ 
of friendship. “Even in their last days,’ 
people have a lot to give and share,” she © 
reflects, “especially if they are blessed’ — 
with a little esprit. One learns a lot from © 
them. I now have friends there that I’ve © 
made when they are very old. Most | & 
people miss such friendships because th 
see the elderly as castoffs.” : 

The piano playing is not a grace note 
in Hazel McCord’s life; music is a centra ™ 
theme. A violin major at Texas Christia’ 
University, she has played in instrument } 
ensembles all her life. Until’recently a’ 
member of the Princeton Orchestra, sh 
still plays weekly in a string trio and © 
quartet. The music room, with its bab) 
grand and space for four music stands, i 
clearly a beloved place in the house. 

When asked about her favorite com 
poser, she unhesitatingly answered © 
“Bach,” and recited his birth and deat 
dates like a litany. Reflecting her enthu 
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| tinceton Seminary Women depicts an in- 
icately stitched piano keyboard and a 
ment of notes from a Bach score. 
| Reminiscing about her family takes 
at back to early years in Texas. She was 

| orn in Oklahoma City but calls Sherman, 

| exas, home. It was there that she grew 

| », began college at 16 (at Austin Col- 

| ge, a Presbyterian school in Sherman), 
id as a freshman met James McCord. 

| our years later, when they had both 

| aduated and he had studied for a year 

/ seminary, they were married. 

| The first 18 years of their life together 

| ere lived in Austin, with a two-year 

| terlude in New Hampshire while her 

asband studied on a fellowship in philos- 

| phy at Harvard. Their oldest child, a 

/ m, Vincent, was born there, followed 

, 1ck in Texas by his two sisters, Alison 

, ‘the Scottish spelling’? Mrs. McCord 

_ vints out) and Marcia. Now married 

) emselves, the three children have added 
ven grandchildren to the McCord clan. 

,_ The years in Princeton as wife of the 

‘esident of Princeton Seminary are the 

, 'es Hazel McCord looks on with the 

, ost satisfaction. “It has been a great 

i jivilege to be here,” she says, “‘and a 
) Wry happy time in our life. Princeton is 

j ( course a marvelous center for Pres- 

, bterianism. We have welcomed guests 

, | Springdale from everywhere in the 

\rld. We have come to know many of 

| i students and I regret that we couldn’t 
1ow them all. It is so interesting when 

| yu do.” 

fi She hesitated when queried about her 

f ole” as the president’s wife, finding the 

‘ ‘rd unfamiliar and not quite appro- 
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Hazel McCord 


priate. “If I had a contribution, it was in 
the area of hospitality, entertaining. As 
far back as I can remember I thought it 
was nice to have company. Welcoming 
people, making them feel at home has 
always been very pleasant, very meaning- 
ful to me. Offering hospitality is still an 
important thing for people to do.” Her 
modesty about her contributions at 
Princeton belies Hazel McCord’s pro- 
found influence on people. She is a 
woman with a deep sense of peace about 
life, a reservoir of inner strength, a 
“centeredness” that makes her an anchor 
for many who are more anxious in their 
own living. 

Springdale guests from Karl Barth to 


Eugene Carson Blake have found a warm, 


if passing, home in Princeton with James 
and Hazel McCord. But equal in priority 
to entertaining the hundreds of visitors, 
scholars, and church leaders from over- 
seas and across the nation has been host- 
ing students, faculty, and staff of the 

seminary community itself. “Our next- 
to-the-last party in Springdale was a 

garden party for the maintenance staff,” 
Hazel recalls. “It was a lovely early sum- 


mer evening and we had a wonderful time. 


The last one was the yearly reception for 
the Institute of Theology.” 

One might wonder if she was sad to 
leave the big house and with it the 
opportunities to meet and host the 
church’s world leaders. “No, I would 
never be sad,”’ she muses. “I have done 
it long enough; 24 years is a good stint. 
We have had as much time as we should 
have.”’ 


That will still include meeting people, 
getting to know them, and offering them 
hospitality, yet on a smaller, more inti- 
mate scale. Guests now will come by way 
of the new Center of Theological Inquiry, 
which McCord is beginning. 

The immediate future she hopes will 
hold some traveling. “We have traveled 
a lot together and I have seen much of 
the world with him,” she reflects on one 
of her husband’s major activities. Which 
country has delighted her the most? 
“There are two,” she supposes. “Scotland 
and Italy. We lived in Edinburgh for 14 
months and I loved it, all but the weath- 
er. Its people, its history, its natural 
scenery are fascinating. Italy is a feast 
for the eyes. There is a treasure-trove 
in every little village.” In September and 
October the McCords hope to return to 
Italy and to Badgastein in Austria. “That 
way we will each visit our favorite place,” 
she affirms, referring to the Alpine town 
where McCord goes to mountain climb. 
“This will be his tenth visit, and we will 
stay in the same hotel, the same room, 
where we stay every year. He loves it.” 

In giving a tour of her new home, she 
walked with pleasure among the few 
remaining cartons, pausing in each room. 
Last were two small rooms on the third 
floor, one lined with bookshelves holding 
a sizeable remnant of McCord’s personal 
library. At the top of the stairs is a sunny 
window; they plan to build a window seat 
beneath it. Her granddaughter, who has 
already claimed it as a private spot for 
reading, has predestined it as a favorite 
place in the house. 

The huge residence a few blocks away 
on the Seminary campus is now just a 
big empty house. “I returned to Spring- 
dale the day after we moved to retrieve 
some silver I had left in a closet,” she 
recalls, ‘‘and they had already ripped up 
the kitchen floor. It didn’t bother me at 
all. The minute I left Springdale, this 
house became home and that, a memory. 
Home is where the little things are that 
we are connected to over years of time.” 

Home is where Hazel and James 
McCord will live together, perhaps more 
privately, after his retirement as pres- 
ident of the Seminary. But it will always 
be a place where strangers will be wel- 
comed, guests cared for, friendships 
deepened. ® 





John Alexander Mackay, 
1889-1983 


The Reverend Dr. John Alexander 
Mackay, President-Emeritus of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and a former Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., died 
June 9 at the Meadow Lakes Retirement 
Community, Hightstown, New Jersey. 
He was 94 years old. 

Speaking at Mackay’s funeral, William 
H. Felmeth, vice president of the Semin- 
ary, described Mackay as “one of the 
great pioneers of the Christian ecumen- 
ical movement” and, ‘“‘a man of courage 
and compassion” under whose presidency 
the Seminary flourished. 

Dr. Mackay was born May 17, 1889, in 
Inverness, Scotland, and graduated in 
1912 with an M.A. degree with first class 
honors in Philosophy from the University 
of Aberdeen. He studied theology at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, from’ 
which he received the B.D. degree in 
1915. As the recipient of a theological 


fellowship upon graduation he studied for 
a year in Spain under Miguel de Unamuno 
and others. In 1918 he was awarded the 
Litt.D. degree from the University of 
San Marcos in Lima, Peru. ~ 

After his marriage to Jane Logan Wells 
in 1916 they went to Lima, Peru, as ed- 
ucational missionaries. Together they 
founded the Colegio Anglo-Peruano, 
which today is Colegio San Andres, one 
of the leading Protestant schools in Latin 
America. He was principal of the school 
for eight years. In 1925 he was invited to 
occupy the chair of philosophy in the 
National University of San Marcos. 

With headquarters first in Uruguay and 
later in Mexico he worked under the aus- 
pices of the South American Federation 
of Y.M.C.A.s as a special lecturer in re- 
ligious and cultural subjects. Fluent in 
Spanish, he was invited to lecture in 
leading universities in Latin America. 
Throughout his life he maintained a keen 
interest in Hispanic thought and culture. 
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| 
In 1932 he joined the Board of Far 


eign Missions of the Presbyterian Churcl } 


in the U.S.A., where until 1936 he was 
Secretary in charge of the work in Afric, 
and Latin America. | 


| 
j 


In 1936 he returned to Princeton 4 


president of that institution. He served 
there as president and professor of | 
ecumenics for 23 years, until his retire) 
ment in the summer of 1959. 

During his life he was closely relate: 
to the ecumenical movement of the. 
Christian church, as well as to theo- — 
logical education. In 1953 he was name) 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 


Theological Seminary where he ‘ened 


the highest elected office of that denom ~ 


ination. At that time he was among the’ 


first to challenge the McCarthyism of — 


the 1950s with his strong statement | } 


issued as a “Letter to Presbyterians.” H | 


was a past-president of the American’ % 
Association of Theological Schools (194: ) 


1950), chairman of the International — 


Missionary Council (1947-1958), and. 
president for a five-year term of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, now calle 
the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. 





Following his retirement Dr. Macka » 


and his wife lived in Washington, D.C. 


for ten years, where he was active in } 


church and educational pursuits. From 
1961-1964 he taught at American Univ- 
sity, Washington, D.C., as adjunct pro: 
fessor of Hispanic thought. In 1961 h 
was the Joseph Cooke lecturer in Asif 
1964 the government of Peru bestowe! 
on him the honor of Las Palmas Magi: 
teriales for his work in education in the 
country. ; 
He founded the theological ee 
Theology Today in 1944, and was its 
editor until 1951. He was the author 0) 





13 books, three in Spanish and ten in © 


English. 
He is survived by his wife, Jane Logi: 

Wells; four children Isobel Metzger (M1 

Bruce M.), Princeton, New Jersey, 


Duncan Alexander D. Mackay, Washir- 


ton, D.C., Elena Reisner (Mrs. Sherwoc 
H.), Kingsville, Texas, Ruth Russell (M. 
Robert M.), Columbus, Ohio; and a 
brother, the Reverend William R. 
Mackay, Inverness, Scotland. Eleven 
grandchildren and nine great-grandchi- 
ren also survive him. s 
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John Mackay’s 


"Letter to Presbyterians” 
Nctober 21, 1953 


! 
| 
[ring this country’s darkest days of 
WCarthyism, it was the clarity of John 

\ckay ’s Christian vision that penetrated 
tt moral fog with his bold and decisively 

ted “Letter to Presbyterians. ”’ 

‘Adopted unanimously by the General 
\Cuncil of the General Assembly of the 
| U.S.A. on October 21, 1953, it had 

a ‘ts full title, “‘A Letter to Presbyterians 

(neerning the Present Situation in Our 
‘Cuntry and in the World.” It is pre- 

x ted here in an edited version. 
| The sureness, the power, and the in- 
teigence of his words ring as clearly 
hty years later as then. What may be 

d‘icult for some of us to appreciate now 
isiow few Americans shared his assess- 
mat of the situation at the time and how 

@ was the man with the courage to 
ise such a position in public so strongly. 
Wat may come as a sobering surprise is 
tl relevance of Dr. Mackay’s words to 
tcay’s world politics. In remembering 
Mackay, we would be well served by 
(csidering afresh his words and vision. 





Dear Fellow Presbyterians: 


Things are happening in our national life 
and in the international sphere which 
should give us deep concern. Serious 
thought needs to be given to the menace 
of Communism in the world of today and 
to the undoubted aim on the part of its 
leaders to subvert the thought and life of 
the United States. Everlasting vigilance is 
also needed, and appropriate precautions 
should be constantly taken, to forestall 
the insidious intervention of a foreign 
power in the internal affairs of our coun- 
try. In this connection Congressional 
committees, which are an important ex- 
pression of democracy in action, have 
rendered some valuable services to the 
nation. 

At the same time the citizens of this 
country, and those in particular who are 
Protestant Christians, have reason to take 
a grave view of the situation which is 
being created by the almost exclusive 
concentration of the American mind 
upon the problem of the threat of Com- 
munism. 

Under the plea that the structure of 
American society is in imminent peril of 
being shattered by a satanic conspiracy, 
dangerous developments are taking place 
in our national life. Favored by an at- 
mosphere of intense disquiet and suspi- 
cion, a subtle but potent assault upon 
basic human rights is now in progress. 
Some Congressional inquiries have reveal- 
ed a distinct tendency to become inquisi- 
tions. These inquisitions, which find their 
historic pattern in medieval Spain and in 
the tribunals of modern totalitarian 
states, begin to constitute a threat to free- 
dom of thought in this country. Treason 
and dissent are being confused. The 
shrine of conscience and private judg- 
ment, which God alone has a right to 
enter, is being invaded. Un-American 
attitudes toward ideas and books are 
becoming current. Attacks are being 
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made upon citizens of integrity and 
social passion which are utterly alien 
to our democratic tradition. They are 
particularly alien to the Protestant re- 
ligious tradition which has been a main 
source of the freedoms which the people 
of the United States enjoy. 

There is something still more serious. 
A great many people, within and without 
our government, approach the problem of 
Communism in a purely negative way. 
Communism, which is at bottom a secular 
religious faith of great vitality, is thus 
being dealt with as an exclusively police 
problem. As a result of this there is 
growing up over against Communism a 
fanatical negativism. Totally devoid of a 
constructive program of action, this neg- 
ativism is in danger of leading the 
American mind into a spiritual vacuum. 
Our national house, cleansed of one 
demon, would invite by its very empti- 
ness, the entrance of seven others. In the 
case of a national crisis this emptiness 
could, in the high sounding name of secu- 
rity, be occupied with ease by a Fascist 
tyranny. 

We suggest, therefore, that all Pres- 
byterians give earnest consideration to 
the following three basic principles 
and their implications for our thought 
and life. 


I 
The Christian Church has a prophetic 
function to fulfili in every society and 
in every age 


Whatever concerns man and his wel- 
fare is a concern of the Church and its 
ministers. Religion has to do with life in 
its wholeness. While being patriotically 
loyal to the country within whose bounds 
it lives and works, the Church does not 
derive its authority from the nation but 
from Jesus Christ. Its supreme and ul- 
timate allegiance is to Christ, its sole 
Head, and to His Kingdom, and not to 





any nation or race, to any class or culture. 
It is, therefore, under obligation to con- 
sider the life of man in the light of God’s 
purpose in Christ for the world. While it 
is not the role of the Christian church to 
present blueprints for the organization of 
society and the conduct of government, 
the Church owes it to its own members 
and to men in general, to draw attention 
to violations of those spiritual bases of 
human relationship which have been es- 
tablished by God. It has the obligation 
also to proclaim those principles, and to 
instill that spirit, which are essential for 
social health, and which form the indis- 
pensable foundation of sound and stable 
policies in the affairs of state. 


I 
The majesty of truth must be preserved 
at all times and at all costs. 


Loyalty to truth is the common basis 
of true religion and true culture. Despite 
the lofty idealism of many of our na- 
tional leaders, truth is being subtly and 
silently dethroned by prominent public 
figures from the position it has occupied 
hitherto in our American tradition. The 
state of strife known as “‘cold war’’, in 
which our own and other nations, as well 
as groups within nations, are now en- 
gaged, is producing startling phenomena 
and sinister personalities. In this form of 
warfare, falsehood is frequently prefer- 
red to fact if it can be shown to have 
greater propaganda value. In the interests 
of propaganda, truth is deliberately dis- 
torted or remains unspoken. The dem- 
agogue, who lives by propaganda, is com- 
ing into his own on a national scale. Ac- 
cording to the new philosophy, if what is 
true “gives aid and comfort” to our 
enemies, it must be suppressed. Truth 
is thus a captive in the land of the free. 
At the same time, and for the same 
reason, great words like “love’’, “‘peace’’, 
“justice ’, and “‘mercy”’, and the ideas 
which underlie them, are becoming 
suspect. 

Communism, as we know to our sor- 
row, is committed on principle to a 
philosophy of lying; democracy, in 
fighting Communism, is in danger of 
succumbing, through fear and in the - 
name of expediency, to the self-same 
philosophy. It is being assumed, in effect, 
that, in view of the magnitude of the 


issues at stake, the end justifies the 
means. Whatever the outcome of such a 
war, the moral consequences will be ter- 


‘rifying. People will become accustomed 


to going through life with no regard for 
rules or sanctities. 

A painful illustration of this develop- 
ment is that men and women should be 
publicly condemned upon the uncorrob- 
orated word of former Communists. 
Many of these witnesses have done no 
more, as we know, than transfer their 
allegiance from one authoritarian system 
to another. Nothing is easier for people, 
as contemporary history has shown, than 


Let us frankly recognize 
that many of 
the revolutionary forces 
of our time 
are in great part 
the judgment of God 
upon human selfishness 
and complacency, 
and upon 
man’s forgetfulness of man. 


to make the transition from one totalitar- 
ianism to another, carrying their basic 
attitudes along with them. As a matter of 
fact, the lands that have suffered most 
from Communism, or that are most men- 
aced by it today, Russia and Italy, for 
example, are lands which have been tradi- 
tionally authoritarian in their political 
or their religious life. And yet the ex- 
Communists to whose word Congres- 
sional committees apparently give un- 
qualified credence are in very many 
instances people whose basic philosophy 
authorizes them now, as in the past, to 
believe that a lie in a good cause is 
thoroughly justified. 
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God’s sovereign rule is the controlling | 


factor in history. 


We speak of “This nation under oll 


Nothing is more needed today than to | 


explore afresh and to apply to all the 





problems of thought and life in our gen | 


eration, what it means to take God se 
riously in national life. There is an orde 
of God. Even in these days of flux an 
nihilism, of relativism and expediency 
God reigns. The American-born poet, 


T. S. Eliot, has written these propheti 


words: 


“Those who put their faith in worl 
order 
Not controlled by the order of Gox 
In confident ignorance, but arres’ 





: 


disorder, 
Make it fast, breed fatal disease, 


Degrade what they exalt” 

Any attempt to impose upon societ’ 
or the course of history, a purely mar 
made order, however lofty the aims, ca 
have no more than temporary success. 
Social disorder and false political philo 
ophies cannot be adequately met by. 
police measures, but only by a sine 
attempt to organize society in accordaté 
with the everlasting principles of God 
moral government of the world. It is, 
therefore, of paramount importance tk 
individuals, groups and nations shoul 
adjust themselves to the order of Goc 
God’s character and God’s way with m 
provide the pattern for man’s way wi 
his fellow man. 

That we have the obligation to mak 
our nation as secure as possible, no on 
can dispute. But there is no absolut 
security in human affairs, not is securi 
the ultimate human obligation. A sti 
greater obligation, as well as a more 
strategic procedure, is to make sure th 
what we mean by security, and the. 











methods we employ to achieve it, are: 
accordance with the will of God. Othe 
wise, any human attempt to establish 


form of world order which does no mié © 
than exalt the interest of a class, a. 


culture, a race, or a nation, above Gc 
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d the interests of the whole human 
nily, is foredoomed to disaster. Ideas 
3 on the march, forces are abroad, 

1ose time has come. They cannot be 
oressed and they will bring unjust 
(ders to an end. In the world of today 
forms of feudalism, for example, are 
| redoomed. So too are all types of 

| perialism. The real question is how to 
lve the problems presented by these 
“o forms of outmoded society in such 
iway that the transition to a better 

| der will be gradual and constructive. 
Let us frankly recognize that many 

| the revolutionary forces of our time 
>in great part the judgment of God 
onhuman selfishness and complacency, 
}id upon man’s forgetfulness of man. 
hat does not make these forces right; it 
i however, compel us to consider 
|w their driving power can be channeled 
io forms of creative thought and work. 
istory, moreover, makes it abundantly 
| car that wherever a religion, a political 
stem or a social order, does not interest 
elf in the common people, violent 

iolt eventually takes place. 

| On the other hand, just because God 
Jiles in the affairs of men, Communism 
}ia solution of the human problem is 
redoomed to failure. No political order 
a prevail which deliberately leaves God 
(tof account. Despite its pretention to 
| striving after “liberation”, Commu- 
ip enslaves in the name of freedom. It 
(es not know that evil cannot be erad- 
itted from human life by simply chang- 
33a social structure. Man, moreover, has 
(ep spiritual longings which Commu- 
“km cannot satisfy. The Communistic 
der will eventually be shattered upon 
bedrock of human nature, that is, 
\on the basic sins, and the abysmal 
pres of man and society. For that rea- 
2 Communism has an approaching 

_ hdezvous with God and the moral 

| er. 

_ Nevertheless, Communists, Communist 
Itions and Communist-ruled peoples, 
at be our concern. In hating a sys- 
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N let us not allow ourselves to hate 
‘ilividuals or whole nations. History 
ny experience teach us that persons 
‘1 peoples do change. Let us ever be on 
* lookout for the evidence of change 
‘ithe Communist world, for the effects 
(disillusionment, and for the presence 
(a God-implanted hunger. Such dis- 







illusionment and hunger can be met only 
by a sympathetic approach and a dis- 
position to listen and confer. 

There is clear evidence that a post- 
Communist mood is actually being 
created in many parts of Europe and 
Asia. Let us seek to deepen that mood. 
Let us explore afresh the meaning of 
mercy and forgiveness and recognize that 
both can have social and political signif- 
icance when they are sincerely and oppor- 
tunely applied. 

Let us always be ready to meet around 
a conference table with the rulers of 


In human conflicts 
there can be no substitute 
for negotiation. 

Direct personal conference 
has been God’s way with man 
from the beginning. 


Communist countries. There should be, 
therefore, no reluctance to employ the 
conference method to the full in the set- 
tling of disputes with our country’s 
enemies. Let us beware of the cynical 
attitude which prevails in certain official 
circles to regard as a forlorn hope any 
negotiated solution of the major issues 
which divide mankind. 

In human conflicts there can be no 
substitute for negotiation. Direct personal 
conference has been God’s way with man 
from the beginning. “Come, now, and let 
us reason together,” was the word of God 
to Israel through the Prophet Isaiah. We 
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must take the risk, and even the initiative, 
of seeking face-to-face encounter with 
our enemies. We should meet them 
officially, whatever their ignominious 
record, and regardless of the suffering 
they may have caused us. We too have 
reasons for penitence and stand in need 
of forgiveness. In any case, talk, unhur- 
ried talk, talk which does not rule out 
in advance the possibility of success, talk 
which takes place in private, and not 
before reporters or microphones or tele- 
vision, is the only kind of approach which 
can lead to sanity and fruitful under- 
standing. Let the process of conference 
be private, but let its conclusions, its 
complete conclusions, be made public. 

In this connection such an organiza- 
tion as the United Nations is in harmony 
with the principles of God’s moral gov- 
ernment. American Presbyterians should 
remember with pride that it is the suc- 
cessor of a former organization which was 
the creation of a great American who was 
also a great Presbyterian. While the 
United Nations organization is very far 
from perfection and it functions today 
under great handicaps, it is yet the nat- 
ural and best available agent for inter- 
national cooperation and the settlement 
of disputes among nations. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that it be given the utmost 
support. It stands between us and war. 

While we take all wise precautions for 
defense, both within and outside our 
borders, the present situation demands 
spiritual calm, historical perspective, 
religious faith, and an adventurous spirit. 
Loyalty to great principles of truth and 
justice has made our nation great; such 
loyalty alone can keep it great and ensure 
its destiny. 

May God give us the wisdom and 
courage to think and act in accordance 
with His Will. 


With fraternal greetings, 
The General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. A. 


John A. Mackay, Chairman 
Glenn W. Moore, Secretary 


October 21, 1953 





Norman Victor Hope, Faculty 

The Reverend Dr. Norman Victor Hope, 
Archibald Alexander Professor of Church 
History, Emeritus, at Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, died June 16 at the Mercer 
Medical Center in Trenton. He was 75 
years old and a resident of Ewingville, 
New Jersey. 

Born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1908, 
Hope received the M.A. degree from the 
University of Edinburgh in 1930 and the 
B.D. degree from New College, the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in 1933. He studied 
at the University of Berlin in 1933-34 and 
was awarded the Ph.D. from Edinburgh in 
1944. 

Dr. Hope joined the faculty at Prince- 
ton Seminary as Archibald Alexander 
Professor of Church History in 1946 and 
served until his retirement in 1978, when 
he became professor emeritus. Prior to his 
appointment at Princeton he was first 
guest professor and then James Suydam 
Professor of Systematic Theology at New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, from 1938 to 
1946. An ordained minister in the Church 
of Scotland, he began his ministry as 
pastor of the Busby West Church of Scot- 
land in Glasgow from 1935 to 1938. 

A contributor to A Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Theology and The New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
Dr. Hope wrote numerous articles for 
Theology Today, The Christian Century, 
Interpretation, and other religious jour- 
nals. He wrote One Christ, One World, 
One Church: A Short Introduction to the 
Ecumenical Movement (1953) and trans- 
lated The Distinctive Elements in Chris- 
tianity (1937). 

An active preacher and speaker, Dr. 
Hope served as supply preacher at many 
churches in the Northeast, from Canada 
to Virginia. He was a frequent guest lec- 
turer and preacher in colleges and univer- 
sities in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Hope is survived by his wife, 
Wanda Christiff, a son, Harold E. Christiff 
of West Trenton, and a brother, Edward 
Hope of Hove, East Sussex, England. » 


Obituaries 


Harry P. Midkiff, 1909B,M 
Died February 1, 1983, at the age of 100. 


| Mr. Midkiff served the Brazilian missions 


for 42 years. In 1942 he was appointed 
executive secretary of the Central Brazil 
Mission Board, from which he retired in 
1953. As associate pastor he served the 
Collingswood Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Toledo, Ohio, and later was 
chaplain at Pikeville (Kentucky) College. 


David W. Roberts, 1926M 

Died December 10, 1982, at the age of 85. 
Dr. Roberts was honorably retired in 
1966 as pastor of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Beaumont, Texas, 
where he had made his home. He pre- 
viously served as associate pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and as pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


Garrett S. Tamminga, 1926B 

Died December 17, 1982, at the age of 82. 
Mr. Tamminga retired in 1962 as chaplain 
for the department of corrections in the 
state of California, a position he held for 
15 years. Prior to an interim business 
career in 1944, he was pastor of three 
churches and Bible professor at Pikeville 
College in Kentucky. 


Clarence W. Duff, 1927B 

Died December 13, 1982, at the age of 83. 
Mr. Duff retired in 1970 after 27 years of 
missionary service to the Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church in Eritrea, Ethiopia. 
In earlier years, 1927-1938, Mr. Duff 
served the Sudan Interior Missions, also in 
Ethiopia. At the time of his death he was 
a resident of Ocoee, Florida. 


Drure F. Stamps, 1927G 

Died December 10, 1982, at the age of 97. 
Ordained by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, Mr. Stamps was pastor of three 
churches before he was assigned as a 
missionary to Chinkiang, China, in 1920. 
He was a faculty member of the Hwang- 
shien Seminary in Shantung province and 
subsequently served as evangelistic and ed- 
ucational missionary in Kiangsu province 
from 1931 until the communist takeover 
in 1949. During World War II he and his 
wife were interned in China by the Jap- 
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| 
anese for seven months until an 
by the civilian internee exchange voyag 
of the Swedish Red Cross vessel, SS. ) 
Gripsholm. 

He retired to Ormond Beach, Florid, 
and taught a men’s Bible class at the 
First Baptist Church of Daytona Beac] 
for many years. At the time of his deat 
he was a resident of Baptist Village in’ 
Waycross, Georgia. He is survived by hi | 
wife, Elizabeth, and a son, George. | 

in 


J. Paul Trout, 1928B 

Died January 26, 1983, at the age of 
82. A resident of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Trout was retired in 196 
as pastor emeritus of the Beacon Pres. 
byterian Church in Kensington. Durin 
his 36 years in the ministry, he serve 
churches in Princess Anne and Baltimo 
Maryland. He served as a chaplain in th 
Army Air Corps during World War Il. ~ 
His wife, Anna, survives him. 





Died May 8, 1982, at the age of 76. Mr 
Billingsley was pastor of the United Pr 

byterian Church in Lyndonville, New: 
York for 26 years. He retired in 1977 
His pastorates included the Presbyteri: 
Church of Ocean City, Maryland, and t2 ' 
First Congregational Church of Middle ~ 
town, New York, where he was ministe “ 
from 1936 until 1948. During World) ; 
War II, Mr. Billingsley was a chaplain it . 
the United States Air Force. 


. 


Richard T. Billingsley, 1931B 





David G. Lutz, 1936B ie 
Died March 7, 1982, at the age of 69. 1! 
1976 Mr. Lutz retired from the Coron ’ 
Presbyterian Church in Denver, Colora), * 
concluding a pastorate that spanned 4° * 
years. Continuing to be active in the m 
istry, he accepted an assignment in)“ 
Kathmandu, Nepal, as pastor of a Pre 

estant congregation. Returning to th 

United States after two years, he serve | ‘ 
briefly as part-time minister of visitatia’ “ 
at the First Presbyterian Church of | ' 
Renton, Washington. He died in Spo if x 
where he and his wife resided in their 1 
tirement home. He is survived by his ¥ 
Ruth; three sons, Richard (64B), Dav 7 « 
(66B), and Daniel; and a daughter,’ * 
Dorothy. | 
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imemory of: 


He Reverend Robert B. Berger (Class of 
’ 1932) to the Schdlarship Fund 
he Reverend Dr. Henry Seymour Brown 
| (Class of 1900), Vice President 1937- 
"1946, Emeritus 1946-1966, Princeton 
_ Seminary, to the Tennent Fund 
é Edward James Croot to the Tennent 
_ Fund 
re Reverend Alfred H. Davies (Class of 
1944) to the Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 
1s. Richard J. Dearborn to the Richard 
J. Dearborn Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 
rt. Donald Gordon to the Erdman Hall 
pend 
+, Norman V. Hope, Archibald Alex- 
ander Professor of Church history 
1946-1978, Emeritus 1978-1983, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Endow- 
ment Fund 
chard H. Lackey, Jr., to the Richard 
-H. Lackey, Jr., Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 
). John A. Mackay (Class of 1915), 
President 1936-1959, Emeritus 1959- 
1983, Princeton Seminary, to the 
| Speer Library Endowment Fund and 
_ to the Reverend Dr. Orion C. Hopper 
_ Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
_ Fund 
| “e Reverend John J. Pierce (Class of 
1820), his son, the Reverend B. R. 
Pierce, his grandson, The Reverend 
R. E. Pierce, and his granddaughter, 
_ Mary Pierce Hahn, to the Scholarship 
_ Fund 
I Reverend Charles M. Prugh (Class of 
1931) to the 1983 Alumni/ae Roll 
Call 
Ines K. Quay, Vice President 1948- 
1957, Emeritus 1957-1982, Princeton 
‘ "Seminary, to the James K. Quay 
_ Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 
"i: Reverend Andrew M. Sebben (Class 
of 1944) to the Scholarship Fund 
A Reverend Edwin L. Shelling (Class of 
1924) to the Tennent Fund 
i Reverend Robert M. Skinner (Class 
_ o£ 1934), Vice President 1946-1967, 
J ?rinceton Seminary, to the Robert M. 
a Skinner Memorial Endowed Seminar 
f it the Center of Continuing Education 
8 Harkrider Stair to the Lois Harkrider 
_ $tair Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
“nent Fund 
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Gifts 


The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William L. Tucker 
(Class of 1916) to the Education Fund 

Mr. Frank R. Valpey to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Elmer A. Vieth to the Elmer A. Vieth 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Mr. Harry William Weiss to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Ms. DeAnn Zeok to the Scholarship Fund 


In honor of: 


Mr. and Mrs. Newton W. Bryant to the 
Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant Scho- 
larship Endowment Fund 

Mr. James A. Carr (Class of 1983) to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend John Chironna, Jr., (Class 
of 1956) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Bransford Eubank (Class 
of 1930) to the Courtenay Hughes and 
Alice May Castle Fenn and the Joseph 
Beverley and Mary Bell Broocke 
Eubank Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(Class of 1942), vice president 1974- 
1983, Princeton Seminary, on his re- 
tirement, to the Tennent Fund 

“I'd like to make a small gift to the 
Tennent Fund in honor of Dr. William 
H. Felmeth, pastor emeritus of the 
Presbyterian Church in Basking 
Ridge.” 

The Reverend Dr. Earl S. Johnson, Jr., 
(Class of 1967) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Mrs. Hazel T. McCord to the Tennent 
Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, president, Princeton 
Seminary, on his retirement, to the 
Tennent Fund 

.a gift (from overseas) in honor of 
Dr. James I. McCord, president, Pro- 
fessor Donald Macleod, and Dr. 
William Felmeth, vice president, the 
three big influences on me during my 
time at Princeton and to whom I owe 
more than I can ever estimate in out- 
look, perception and knowledge”’ to 
the Tennent Fund 
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The Reverend Paul R. Miller (Class of 
1955) to the Tennent Fund, for 
Christian education facilities 

The Reverend John L. Muntz (Class 
of 1968) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend David C. Searfoss (Class 
of 1958) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Richard L. Smith (Class 
of 1942) to the Tennent Fund. “I 
would like to honor Rev. Richard L. 
Smith who has, to quote from Dr. 
McCord’s recent letter, ‘provided for 
our Christian growth over the years’.” 

Gordon T. Ward and Kristen J. Boye, 
newly wed, to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Stanton R. Wilson 
(Class of 1949) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend George Robert Wirth (Class 
of 1949) to the 1983 Alumni/ae Roll 
Call 

The Reverend Andrew H. Woods (Class 
of 1968) to the Scholarship Fund 


In appreciation of: 


“Dr. Frederick E. Christian’s (Class of 
1934) continuing service to our 
congregation as interim pastor for 
more than a year,” to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

“The Reverend Kenneth J. Wildrick’s 
(Class of 1958) ministry,” to the 
Tennent Fund 


In gratitude: 


“I will always have a deep feeling of 
gratitude for what Princeton Seminary 
has done for me and for my ministry. 
I know our church’s service commit- 
tee saw this gift as one way of insuring 
the future support of Christian educa- 
tion. Our prayers and continued inter- 
est go with you as you complete this 
important project,” to the Tennent 
Fund 

‘For the services of the many pastors 
trained at the Seminary,” to the 
Tennent Fund 

‘*, . to express our church’s appreciation 
for the fine work your organization is 
doing. We wish you continued suc- 
cess,” to the Scholarship Fund a 








1913 


Catching up with William J. Bell (B): 
From home in Minneapolis he flew to 
Chicago to speak from the pulpit of the 
Winnetka Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
spent a week lecturing in New Mexico at 
Ghost Ranch, and attended courses on 
religion of antiquity and modern Russia 
at the University of Minnesota last fall. 
As an extension of his hobbies, he 
founded “Rec Lab.” Recreation Labor- 
atory is a unique craft and recreation 
conference held annually. “We do crafts 
all day and dance all night,” said Bell of 
the 125 people who attend the week-long 
activities each April. 

As a prelude to the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, television station 
WCCO interviewed Bell on how one can 
make the most out of every year of life. 


1925 


Walter S. Boyer (B), while enjoying tennis 
and volleyball during his retirement, has 
been very involved in pulpit supply and 
teaching weekly Bible classes at Lehigh 
County Prison in Pennsylvania. 


1927 


Louis C. LaMotte (M) currently serves as 
stated supply at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Spring Lake, North Carolina. 


1928 


It was a festive spring for Marion F. 
Stuart (B). He and his wife celebrated 
their 55th wedding anniversary and the 
55th anniversary of his ordination. In the 
42 years of Stuart’s pastorate, he has 
served as synod moderator and presided 
over five presbyteries. He retired in 1970. 


1931 


G. Scott Porter (M) recently completed 

an interim pastorate at the Trinity Chapel 
and First Presbyterian Churches in Cuba, 
Missouri. 


Class 
Notes 


1932 


Charles A. Platt (B), recently installed as 

interim pastor of the First Presbyterian 

Church in Branchville, New Jersey, still 

resides in the home he and his wife, Mary 
Elizabeth, built in Sussex County. Most 
enjoyable is the ““16,000-acre backyard” 

provided by the state and federal forest 
and parkland. 


A. Lorin Ridings (B), who retired in 1970 
from the Centerville Presbyterian Church 
in Fremont, California, is presently en- 
joying his 14th interim at the First 
United Presbyterian Church in Canoga 
Park. 


1933 


Unable to attend his 50th reunion on 

Alumni/ae Day, D. Hans Thimme (M), 
living in West Germany, brought us up- 
to-date in a letter to classmates. As a 


member of the Confessing Church, he was 


forced to leave his rural parish to serve on 
the eastern front during World War II. 
Thimme lost ecumenical contact for five 
years. In 1947 he became director of the 
Predigerseminar (Seminary of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Westphalia) and was 
elected its bishop in 1969. As a German 
delegate to many of its assemblies, he 
served the World Council of Churches as 
a member of the Division of World Mis- 
sion and Evangelism; the Department on 
the Cooperation of Men and Women in 
Church, Family, and Society; and as 
chairman of the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service. Retired 
since 1977, he continues to preach, lec- 
ture, and be involved in ‘“‘numerous other 
duties.” 
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1934 

















Clem E. Bininger (B), Princeton Seminéf 
trustee since 1958, has retired from tt 
First Presbyterian Church in Ft. Laude | 
dale, Florida. 


1935 


Working on his “seventh retirementil 
Barnett S. Eby (B) is part-time interir 
pastor of the John Knox Presbyteria’ 
Church in Savannah, Georgia. 


Howard B. Osbome (B) is interim past | 
at the First Presbyterian Church in |}, 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 7 





pastor of the First Presbyterian Churetn’ 
Bakersfield, California, Glenn D. Puder |, 
(B) has served as chaplain of the com 
munity hospital. When not traveling 
through the Holy Land (eight trips tc 
date), Europe or Asia, Puder is active i 
his work with the redevelopment agen’. 





1936 


] 
W. Davidson McDowell (B) serves as 

terim pastor at the St. Andrew Prey) 
rian Church in Denton, Texas. 


winter in Florida for an interim pastoi 
at the Church of the Palms in Saraso, 
During May they again led a religious }, 
heritage tour, this year to the Caribbe! 
and the Yucatan area of Mexico. 


1937 


Edwin R. Cowan (B) has been name 


Washington, and was director of the | . 
Cuban Refugee Program in Miami fi 
three years. 































138 


erett F. Hezmall (B) serves at the First 
psbyterian Church in Woodward, 
Jahoma. 


mald W. Scott (B) works part-time as 
storal associate at the First Presbyte- 
in Church of Boca Raton, Florida. 


139 


[yton Castleman, Jr., (G) has retired as 
stor of the Chinese Presbyterian 

(urch in New Orleans, Louisiana, where 
i has served since the church’s founding 


lfm the Ezzard Charles School in Chi- 
30. It was under Allison’s direction, 
ting his pastorate at the Emerald 
lenue Presbyterian Church, that the na- 
‘inal movement to collect funds at Hal- 
veen for the benefit of UNICEF was 
¢ablished. 


idrew E. Murray (B,D) former Lincoln 
liversity professor of religion, received 
1983 Distinguished Service Award 
fm the Presbyterian Historical Society. 
le award, presented by the president of 
Wt: society’s board of directors, hailed 
WMrray as a person whose academic work 
as been one of mission and compas- 
‘sns.” Murray is author of the major 
‘ftorical study, Presbyterians and the 
'gro—A History, and writes extensively 
f- the Journal of Presbyterian History. 


43 
| (n R. Bodo (M,D) has been appointed 
Mrim pastor of the First Presbyterian 


‘itch in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


pVicially retired last fall, Robert F. 
“pper (M) continues in interim min- 
es for the United Church of Christ. 
presently serves the Swiss Church in 
vv Glarus, Wisconsin, where he makes 

jhome. Mr. Klepper’s wife, Judith, 


il last summer. 








Upon completing a one-year interim at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Cochran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, William A. Smith (B) 
began another in Oil City at the Second 
United Presbyterian Church. 


1944 


Victor I. Alfsen (B) narrated stories of his 
chaplaincy at a support center of the 
Summer Institute for Linguistics (a divi- 
sion of Wycliffe Bible Translators) in his 
letter from the Philippines. One event not 
to be forgotten was the trip home from 
the village of Dibagat: “First we got into 
native canoes and for five hours we pi- 
loted over more than fifty boiling rapids. 
We were soaking wet most of the time 
and had to be ready to jump when the 
canoe would hang up on a rock. What 
fun!” But “‘this getting the Word of God 
into the language of the people is what 
it’s all about,” says Alfsen. 


Pastor of the First United Presbyterian 
Church in Middletown, Ohio, Irvin W. 
Emmons, Jr., (M) has been named to the 
board of trustees of Ohio Presbyterian 
Homes. OPH comprises a statewide net- 
work of full-service retirement commun- 
ities serving nearly 1700 elderly residents 
on a nonprofit, interdenominational 
basis. Active in civic affairs, Emmons also 
sits on the Middletown YMCA, Giant 
Step, and the Middletown Area Neediest 
Youth boards. 


Richard B. Norton’s (B) 1982 Christmas 
message to PTS beckoned “old grads” to 
a reunion gathering in his new hometown 
—Tokyo, Japan. 


1945 


Gleason L. Archer (B) has written a new 
book: Encyclopedia of Bible Difficulties 
(Zondervan Publishers, 1982). 


Masao Hirata (M), writing from his home 
in Saitama, Japan, says he is enjoying 
good health and an active ministry. Hirata 
was pastor of the Urawa Presbyterian 
Church of Christ and moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Christ 
in Japan a number of years ago. 
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Earl A. Loomis (b), whose career in psy- 
chiatry spans almost four decades (includ- 
ing as researcher in residence at the Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau Institute in Geneva, 
Switzerland) recently accepted a new 
position at the Medical College of Georgia. 
As chief of the division of child psychi- 
atry Loomis will continue his work in 
the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children. 


Pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Olympia, Washington, since 
1958, Charles L. Loyer (B) has been hon- 
orably retired emeritus. 


1946 


Roger A. Huber (B) has retired from the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


Emest A. Toth (B) retired in January, 
1982. 


1947 


Daniel A. Baker (M) has been named 
pastor emeritus of the Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Houston, Texas, the parish he 
has served since 1958. 


1948 


Leroy J. Garrett (B) explores Christian 
history in his new book, The Stone- 
Campbell Movement: An Anecdotal 
History of Three Churches (College Press, 
1982). Retired from university teaching, 
Garrett spends full time editing Restor- 
ation Review, now in its 31st year. 


D. MacNab Morrison (M) was honorably 
retired from his ministry at the Mayesville 
Presbyterian Church in South Carolina, 
a pastorate he began in 1975. 


1949 


Shirley H. Hamme (E) and her husband 
were warmly received at the Mabank Pres- 
byterian Church in Texas, when they 
visited last summer. The church has seen 
vast growth in the 30 years since she 
worked there under the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. 


John F. Healey (B) has accepted a call 
from the Mt. Pleasant Presbyterian 
Church in Willow Spring, North Carolina. 


James A. McAllister (G) has been named 
pastor emeritus of the Chapel by the Sea 
Presbyterian Church in Otis, Oregon. 


1950 


Vernon K. Hoover (B) retired from the 
United Presbyterian Church in Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, after serving the church as 
its pastor since 1971. He will reside in 
York, Pennsylvania. 


Harold M. Russell (B) was moderator of 
the Presbytery of Cincinnati, Ohio, dur- 
ing 1981-82. 


Russell C. Tomlinson, Jr., (B) has left the 
Rosedale and Pardeeville Presbyterian 
Churches in Wisconsin to accept staff 
positions at the First United Presbyterian 
Church (Bancroft) and the John Hus 
United Presbyterian Church (Thurston), 
Nebraska. 


1951 


The first “official” gathering of alumni/ae 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, was hosted by 
James K. Egly (B). The occasion, 
prompted by PTS Professor Daniel Jen- 
kins’ visit to the area, drew many grad- 
uates from the nearby Plaza del Monte re- 
tirement community. 


Robert C. Thorp (G), long involved as a 
fraternal worker in missions under the 
COEMAR program in Guatemala, writes 
of the November 1982 centennial cele- 
bration of the Presbyterian Church of 
Guatemala. Climaxing the day’s events 
was a sight to behold: a parade of 
500,000 Protestants. 


1952 


Myron A. Bellinger, Jr.,(b) celebrated his 
seventh year as pastor of the Northmin- 
ster United Presbyterian Church in Fair- 
less Hills, Pennsylvania. 


Ruth Grob (B), associated with the Col- 
lege of Idaho since 1960 as professor, 


chaplain, and finally head of the depart- 


ment of religion and philosophy, retired 
in September of 1982. 


William J. Jackson (M) has become stated 
supply at the Trinity Presbyterian Church 
in Portland, Oregon. 


Marisa G. Keeney (E), psychologist at 
Wayne State University Counseling Cen- 
ter in Detroit, Michigan, was invited to 
participate in a month-long study held in 
the People’s Republic of China last fall. 
The project, sponsored by People-to- 
People and the Chinese Association of 
Science and Technology (Peking), fo- 
cused on ideas and practices related to 
the prevention and treatment of mental 
illness. Keeney is president of the Ecu- 
menical Association of International 
Understanding in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
where she resides. 


Carl A. Luthman (B), pastor of the Fed- 
erated Presbyterian Church in Lafayette, 
New Jersey, for 30 years, has accepted 
a call to be assistant pastor of Old First 
Presbyterian Church in Newark. 


Andrew E. Newcomer, Jr., (M) is embark- 
ing on his eighth interim pastorate, this 
time at St. Heliers Presbyterian Church in 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


Howard E. Pusey (B) has retired from the 
Salem Presbyterian Church in Limestone, 
Tennessee, where he has served since 
1976, and moved to the “old college 
town” of Maryville. Future plans call for 
travel and stated supply appointments. 


1 Foi 


Charles K. Dowell (B) serves as interim 
supply at the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Roland M. Frye (b), appointed to the 
Center of Theological Inquiry (Prince- 
ton) for the first semester of the 1982- 
83 year, spent last fall editing a volume 
of essays to address the mainstream 
Christian response to “‘creation-science.” 
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1954 | 


Richard E. Dunham, Jr., (B), pastor of§ 
the Chestnut Level Presbyterian Churjy, 
in Quarryville, Pennsylvania, since 195% 
also acts as stated clerk for the Donegall, 
Presbytery. 

Writing from his team ministry post il 
Australia at the Northcote-Thornbur 
Parish of Victoria, Bryan H. Ernst (b) I 
announced he was recently honored at 
Thanksgiving service commemorating /§) 
Silver Jubilee. Since 1980 Ernst has}; 
served as delegate to the Synod of Vi}; 
toria and is presently representative 0} 
the Presbytery of Yarra Valley for th 
synod’s church music committee. 


j 
i 
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Stewart D. Govig (M) was visiting prof, 
sor at Lutheran Theological College i} 
Tanzania during 1981-82. iki 
i 
Jay A. Miller (B) was asked to deliver @ 
homilies at St. Mary’s Roman Cathol 

Church and the Holy Name Missior 

Church in Waverly and Shelrock, low 
respectively. Both parishes, in the arc: 

diocese of Dubuque, celebrated five! }y 
Masses commemorating the 25th yeart} 
ministry of their priest, Father J. Dad 
Pepper. Miller is vice-moderator of th 

East Iowa Presbytery for 1983 and wi} 
serve as moderator in 1984. 
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1955 f | 


Stephen T. Moon (M) has been appoin‘ 

to the staff of the Capital Union Chur i 
for Koreans, Washington, D.C., effectey" 
July of this year. tl 


Stanley Riukas (G) was appointed a P 
visiting fellow for the 1982-83 academ: i 
year. 


| 
F 
1956 | 


Jerry E. Flanigan (B) was elected to s' 
as moderator of the Synod of the Sou) 
for 1982-83. ) 


| 
| 
| 


58 


il R. Paylor (B) has co-authored Scenes 
im a Divorce (Winston Press, 1982). 
ylor is presently on the faculty at 
‘tsburgh Theological Seminary. 


lrrell B. Ray (B), currently serving as 
fe-moderator of the Synod of Mid- 
‘uth, was elected moderator of the 
hsbytery of Middle Tennessee. 


jieph M. Shaw (D) edited Readings in 
(ristian Humanism (Augsburg, 1982) 
th Harris Kaasa, R. W. Franklin, and 


farles Buzicky. 
} 


59 


Sce 1980 Edward O. Poole (M) has 


)n involved in the Beaver City Area 
listry under the auspices of the Pres- 
vi of Beaver-Butler, Pennsylvania. 


60 
Dward G. Reitz (B) has accepted a call 


| whe pastorate of the First Presbyterian 


Di F. Thomas (M), pastor of the Prince 
Peace Lutheran Church in Ida, Mich- 
bi, since 1964, offers counseling assist- 
Ie in his work as chaplain for the Mich- 
1 State Police. 


1 t 


f 


Mirch in Ivanhoe, California. 


51 
; iald R. Bitzer (B) was called as assist- 
I pastor to the Haddonfield Presbyte- 


‘ Church in New Jersey in December, 
ps 


1ard L. Gronhovd (B) has been selec- 
ito sit on the board of Whitworth Col- 
fin Spokane, Washington. 

March 1, Thomas A. Phillips (B) was 
‘led as pastor of the First Presbyte- 
4Church of Gillette, Wyoming. 


1962 


Robert C. Holland, Jr., (B) reported his 
attendance at the Summer Ecumenical 
Institute John XXIII, sponsored by the 
University of Salamanca, Spain. Under 
the theme “Dialog with the Spanish 
Church,” special topics concerning the 
Spanish mystics and the role of the Un- 
iversity of Salamanca in the counter- 
Reformation were covered. 


1964 


James R. Black (M) has become a dip- 
lomat in the International Academy of 
Professional Counselors and Psychother- 
apists. Black presently serves at Methodist 
Hospital in Jacksonville, Florida. 


W. Harvey Jenkins, Jr., (B) expects to 
complete his course work this fall for his 
doctor of ministry program at the Chand- 
ler School of Theology, Emory University, 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 


1965 


Leola Cooper-Miezah (b), who began a 
career in social work in 1965 with the 
Protestant Community Services in Los 
Angeles, continues as a social caseworker. 
Currently she specializes in cases where 
the rights of children have been violated. 


Steven T. Davis (B) is now professor of 
philosophy and religion at Claremont- 
McKenna College in Claremont, 
California. 


Formerly at the Bonhomme Presbyterian 
Church in Chesterfield, Missouri, Gary W. 
Myers (B) accepted a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 


Jerrold D. Paul (B,M) has become interim 
pastor of the Faith Presbyterian Church 
in Tonowanda, New York. 


Ralph L. Underwood (M) is a visiting 
scholar at the University of Texas while 
on sabbatical leave from Austin Theo- 
logical Seminary. His article “Personal 
and Professional Integrity in Pastoral 
Assessment,” was published in the winter, 
1982, issue of Pastoral Psychology. 
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1966 


Frank H. Poole (B) is with the Pastoral 
Institute of Lehigh Valley in Pennsylvania. 
He remains a member of the National 
Capital Union Presbytery. 


Pastor of the Christ Lutheran Church in 
Monroe, Michigan, Ronald E. Shirkey (M) 
recently received a doctor of ministry de- 
gree from Drew University. His disserta- 
tion was entitled ““A Study and Evalua- 
tion of Expectations and Performance in 
Pastoral Calling.” 


1967 


David P. Geller (B) accepted a call to 
work in new church development in Per- 
inton, New York. 


Norman C. Nelson (M) directs a radio 
morning chapel hour in Paramount, 
California. 


Ray A. Seilhamer (M) was elected pres- 
ident of the Evangelical School of Theol- 
ogy, June, 1982. 


Peter A. D. Sherrard (B) acts as director 
of training and assistant director of the 
counseling center of Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale. The center pro- 
vides therapeutic, programmatic, and con- 
sultative services to the university pop- 
ulation, including the family members of 
staff. Sherrard was awarded the dip- 
lomate in counseling psychology by the 
American Board of Professional Psychol- 
ogy last August. 


Douglas H. Sprenkle (B) was appointed 
director of training and research in the 
doctoral training program of the marriage 
and family program at Purdue University. 


James A. Todd (M) has been installed as 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church 
in Omaha, Nebraska. 


John L. Zehnder (B) is parish associate 
at Rancho Park United Presbyterian 
Church in the Pacific Presbytery. 





1968 


Now that Richard C. Brand, Jr., (B) has 
returned to the east coast to be associate 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, he expects to be 
on campus for PTS’ programs and semi- 
nars. Until recently, he was pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church in Houston. 


Teng-Kiat Chiu (M), who now resides in 
Duarte, California, spent five weeks in 
China last fall. 


In January, 1982, Albert P. Lee (B) was 
honorably retired by the Presbytery of 
South Florida. 


John L. Muntz (B) has left the Down- 
town Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
New York, to accept a call from the 
Eastminster Presbyterian Church in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Somasiri K. Perera (M), who had been 
principal of the Theological College of 
Lanka (Sri Lanka) was elected president 
of the Methodist Church there. 


1969 


Steven S. Baxter (B) holds the position of 
personnel manager for Hewlett-Packard in 
New York. 


James H. Harris, Jr., (M) was appointed 
to the board of trustees of the Northeast 
Career Center located in Princeton, New 

Jersey, representing Southern and North- 
ern New Jersey. Annual Conferences of 

the United Methodist Church. 


Thomas R. Wanner (B) moved east re- 
cently to accept a new charge at the Turn 
of River Presbyterian Church in Stamford, 
Connecticut. He was formerly stated sup- 
ply at the Trinity Presbyterian Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and executive director 
of the Hamilton County Association for 
Retarded Citizens. 


Joel P. Wright (B) is pastor of the Red 
Bluff Presbyterian Church in California. 


TORO 


Philip W. Sommer (B) now serves the 
First Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Dover, New Jersey. He was formerly at 
Good Shepherd Presbyterian Church in 
Joppatowne, Maryland. 


Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Somerdale, New Jersey, since 1976, 
David M. Spahn (B) has accepted a new 
charge in Yarmouth Port, Massachusetts. 
He will now serve the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 


Al F. Thomas, Jr., (B) is pastor of the 
Danville Presbyterian Church in Kentucky. 


John R. Tobian (B) recently completed 
a doctor of ministry program at 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Previously director of development and 
alumni relations at Barrington College in 
Rhode Island, Paul H. Witham (E) was 

named director of the annual fund at the 
University of Rhode Island. 


1971 


The Synod of Alberta, Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, elected John C. Carr 
(M) its moderator (October, 1982). He 
continues as executive director of the 
Pastoral Institute of Edmonton and re- 
cently accepted the position of interim 
moderator of the Calvin Hungarian Pres- 
byterian Church in Edmonton. 


Roger R. Keller (B) has moved to Mesa, 
Arizona, to accept the call of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 


Robert H. Meloy (M) serves as mission 
treasurer in Lahore, Pakistan. 


1972 


James A. Churchill (B) serves as assistant 
pastor of the Fox Chapel Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


David A. Smith (B), previously assistant 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Northeast, Pennsylvania, has become 
pastor of the East Brady (Pennsylvania) 
Presbyterian Church. 
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1973 


















John T. Kort (B) has left Wellsburg, We 
Virginia, to accept the call from the Fir) 
Presbyterian Church in Maumee, 
Oklahoma. 


John A. Wilde (b) accepted a call to the 
Dearborn Woods Presbyterian Church 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


1974 


Jerry H. Binns (p) has been involved i 
new church development since receivi 
his doctorate from San Francisco 
Seminary. 


i 
) 


Edward A. Borycz (B) was called to t . 
assistant pastor of the Westminster Pre! “ 
byterian Church in Pasadena, Californi 
i 
1975 1 


David L. Evans (B) has been called to ’ 
serve the First Presbyterian Church of 
Columbia, Missouri. 





William Young, Jr., (B) will receive hi 
doctor of ministry degree from Trinit 
Evangelical Divinity School in Deerfiel 
Illinois. | 


; 
Brent J. Eelman (B) was called to the) ~ 
Grace Presbyterian Church in Boag x 
Dam, Wisconsin. Eelman was previou'y ~ 
at the Oakland-Cambridge Presbyteril * 
Church. | 


i 
ay 


1976 


John W. Miller (D) was called to be 
assistant pastor of the Chula Vista Pr 
byterian Church in California. 


J 
Allison K. Baroody (B) is involved in: ty 
campus ministry pilot project under *@ © 
auspices of the Presbytery of South C 


olina. 


1977 


l 
if 
et 
) 
i 
na 


Dramatic Narrative in Preaching, writ n 
by David M. Brown (M), was publish’ 
recently by Judson Press. 


Robert R. Kopp (B) has relocated in 

fissouri to serve the Second Presbyterian 

i, Shurch in Kansas City. 

Fit 
‘he Bedford (New Hampshire) Pres- 

yterian Church has called Jonathan T. 


ange (B). 





th 

as of July, 1982, Stacy D. Myers, Jr., (p) 
2rves as pastor of the West Lawn United 
fethodist Church in Sinking Spring, 
ennsylvania. 


Jouglass S. Nau (B) is assistant pastor at 
‘i ne Second Presbyterian Church in Balti- 
‘it nore, Maryland. 


978 
‘ farilyn Ingram Balzer (E), director of the 
. hristian education program at the 
nited Methodist Church in Washington, 
_ew Jersey, will serve as minister of vis- 
ation. 


;, Mark Frederick, Jr., (M) began a new 
,, Istorate last November at the Salem 
~ ennonite Church in Shelly, Pennsylvania. 


e979 

it) 

i obert N. Biederman (M) accepted the 
ll to be pastoral assistant at the Olivet- 
_dvenant Presbyterian Church in 

iladelphia. 


if riting from the Netherlands last October, 
end J. Damman (M) was to be or- 

«it sined as a pastor of the Netherlands Re- 
“d med Church, serving the parish of 

' arkenwoude. 


ter completion of two years of campus 
yt tnistry work at Austin (Sherman, Texas) 
u! Ollege, J. Mark Davidson (B) became 
sociate pastor of St. Barnabas’ Federated 
(urch. 


faron L. Mook (B) accepted a call as 
f0ciate pastor of John Knox Presbyte- 
ry in Church in Tulsa, Oklahoma. The new 
if fsition affords her an opportunity to re- 
ab tn to the work that inspired her to the 
Tnistry—Christian education of youth. 
Tr responsibilities will focus mainly on 
yj Sative programming to strengthen rela- 
ji) nal skills between young children, 
yath, and their families. Offering “wide 


t 
| 
| 


latitude for innovative programs,’’ Mook 
says, is the fact that John Knox Church’s 
description of ‘youth’ is from 7th grade 
through age 35. 


1980 


David R. Brown (B) became pastor of the 
Preble Park United Presbyterian Church 
in Green Bay, Wisconsin. Taking part in 
the service of installation was Rollin D. 
Kirk (73B), who baptized Brown’s 
15-month old daughter, Sara Marie, dur- 
ing the morning service. 


Mary Ann Collins-Stauffer (B) is at the 
National Naval Medical Center in Bethes- 
da, Maryland. 


Lesley A. Davies (B) became associate 
pastor of the Mason Presbyterian Church 
in Mason, Ohio, in December, 1982. 


Sharon M. Esposito (B) was called to be 
associate pastor of the Ginter Park Pres- 
byterian Church in Richmond, Virginia. 


Mark L. Hamner (B) has been called to be 
pastor of St. Mark’s Presbyterian Church 
in Van Nuys, California. 


Mark P. Thomas (B) has been made associ- 


ate pastor of the Scuthminster Presby te- 
rian Church in Dayton, Ohio. 


1981 


Alfred C. Acer (P) is pastor of the Re- 
formation Lutheran Church in West Long 
Branch, New Jersey. 


Brian K. Blount (B) has joined the staff 
of the Carver Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Newport News, Virginia. 


Donald B. Boonprasat-Lewis (B) was re- 
cently named to fill a position in the 
McGilvary Faculty of Theology at Payap 
College in Thailand. In addition to teach- 
ing, he will be responsible for the worship 
services, retreats, and seminary concerns 
as associate chaplain. 


Benjamin A. Borsay (B) recently began a 
new pastorate at the Norcrest Presbyte- 
rian Church in Findlay, Ohio. Borsay was 
assistant pastor at the First Presbyterian 

Church in Pompano Beach, Florida. 
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Willem C. Bynagte (B) has been called 
from the Chazy Presbyterian Church in 
New York to be assistant pastor at the 
Third Presbyterian Church in Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. 


On campus for a visit Marillyn J. Schultz- 
Rothermal (B) announced she and spouse, 
Michael C. (M) were co-pastors of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church in Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


1982 


Theodore R. Adams (B) serves the Pleas- 
ant Ridge Presbyterian Church in Lan- 
caster, South Carolina. 


Kathleen Tresham Anderson (B) has been 
installed as assistant pastor at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Marysville, 
California. 


Jack W. Baca (B) is associate pastor of 
the Woodhaven Presbyterian Church in 
Irving, Texas. 


Joseph Beltran (B) serves as assistant 
pastor on the staff of the Calvary Presby- 
terian Church in Riverside, California. 


Matthew J. Blanzy (B) is minister of 
Christian education at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church in Fort Lauderdale. 


Glen B. (B) and Julia P. Brichacek (B) are 
co-pastors at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Tolono, Illinois. 


Richard E. Hoffman (B) serves on the 
staff of the Cedarville Presbyterian 
Church in Ohio. 


Virginia B. Nowack (B) is assistant pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Red 
Bank, New Jersey. 


James D. Patten (B) serves the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Medford, Oregon, as 
assistant pastor. 


David A. Perkins (B) was called to be 
associate pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Norman, Oklahoma. 








Continuing 
Education 


Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


12-14: Conference on the Small Church 

19-20: Seminar for Church Secretaries 
(Level I) 

20-21: Seminar for Church Secretaries 
(Level II) 

26: Helping Clergy Help: Ministry with 
Cancer Patients and Their Families 

28-30: New Life Through Evangelism 


OCTOBER 


1: Evangelism Renewal Workshop 

3-5: Video Ministries and the Local 
Church 

3-6: Planning for Advent 

11-14: Mission and Social Action: Con- 
temporary Models for Effective Witness 

17-19: Liturgical Implications and Re- 
sources from Third World Theologies 

17-19: Ethical Concerns of Clergy 
and Business Persons 

17-20: Hebrew Roots of the Christian 
Faith 

22-23: Single Again 

22-23: Patterns of Communication and 
Change 

24-26: Understanding and Ministering to 
Persons with Communication Disorders 

24-27: Spiritual Disciplines for 
Everyday Living 

24-27: Christian Ministry to a Post- 
Modern World 

25-28: Human Development and Faith 
Formation (Minneapolis, MN) 

31-Nov. 3: Preaching Seminar 

31-Nov. 3: Resources from Romans for 
Preaching Teaching 


NOVEMBER 


7-8: Religion in a Secularized State 

7-10: Changing Family Lifestyles 

7-11: Self-Employment 

14-16: The Church’s Ministry to the Ad- 
dicted Person 

14-17: Youth Ministry with Vision 

14-18: Managing Conflict 

21-23: Church Administration for Pastors 

21-23: Learning, the Family, and the 
Church 

21-23: Ministry with Muscular Dystrophy 
Patients re 


Obituaries, continued 


Russell E. Otto, 1938B 

Died June 10, 1982, at the age of 75. Be- 
ginning in 1938 as pastor of the Larger 
Parish Presbyterian Church in Ozark, 
Arkansas, Mr. Otto’s parish ministry 
included churches in Kirksville, Missouri; 
Boone, Iowa; and the First Presbyterian 
Church in Brighton, Colorado. At the 
time of his death he was a resident of 
Tuczon, Arizona. He is survived by his 
wife, Molly. 


Jack M. Croup, 1940B 

Died April 17, 1982, at the age of 71. 
Mr. Croup’s last charge was the Lochearn 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, a pastorate he began in 1951. Sub- 
sequently, he served the Presbyterian 
churches of Chester and Nottingham, 
Pennsylvania. 


Philip K. Foster, 1941B 

Died November 15, 1982, at the age of 
67. In 1979 Mr. Foster retired as minister 
of the White Clay Creek Presbyterian 
Church in Newark, Delaware, where he 
had served for ten years. He held earlier 
pastorates in Phillipsburg, New Jersey; 


Class Notes, continued 


Weddings 


h 
Princess Anne, Maryland; and Eastor 

Maryland, where he was founder and ¢. 

ganizer of the Easton Presbyterian 

Church. He was moderator of presbytee 
in New Jersey, Florida, Maryland, and 3 
aware, and chairman of the National Ny 
sions Committee of Southwest Florid_ 
A resident of Tarpon Springs, Florida,e 
was pastoral associate of the Pasaden 
Presbyterian Church. He is survived by}j 
wife, Betty, and four sons, Philip, Joh 
David, and Robert. 


Arthur P. Rech, 1945B 

Died December 10, 1982, at the age 
63. A resident of Los Angeles, Califor, 
Dr. Rech was pastor of the Knox Pres)- 
terian Church for 25 years. After earniz 
his doctor of ministry in 1975, he esta 
lished with his wife the Rech Marriag 
Family, and Child Counseling Corpor 
tion in Brentwood. For many years h 
served in Christian education as fiel¢ 
director of the Young Life Campaign <d_ 
director of the Christian education pi- 
gram at the Glendale Presbyterian Chuh. 
He retired in 1979. He is survived by f, 
wife, Jean. 8 


Courtney A. Furman (63M) and JoAnn Scott Cain 
Steven E. Swerdfeger (73E) and Martha M. Grout 


Steven W. Koepke (77B) and Cynthia Revel 


Anita E. Hendrix (78B) and Neil Shovlin 


Daniel R. Erdman (81B) and Demetria Martinez 


Births 


Isaac R. D. to William R. Wycoff (57B) and his wife, May 12, 1982 

Sharon M. to David H. Hicks (74B) and his wife, June 8, 1982 

Joshua D. to David J. Ourisman (76B) and his wife, October 7, 1982 

Andrew K. to Allison Krahling Baroody (77B) and her husband, October 6, 1981 
Laura E. to Horace Houston, Jr.,(77B) and his wife, Elizabeth Cobb (79E), April 2, '8 
Michael D. and Jonathan P. to James R. Buchholz (78B) and his wife, July 1, 1982 — 
Emeline G. to Julia A. Fuller-Renz (78B) and her husband, October 12, 1982 

Eric L. to Diane Schmidt Hayes (78E) and Gregory L. (79B), March 7, 1982 

Berteun to Berend J. Damman (79M) and his wife, Froukje, May 21, 1982 

Laura E. to Elizabeth Cobb Houston (79E) and Horace (77B), April 2, 1982 

Tyler W. to Cathryn L. (79B) and Stuart W. Cummings-Bond (79E), September 20, 182 
Katherine J. to Richard §. McDermott (79B) and Elizabeth K. McDermott (806), 


January 31, 1983 


Alexandra C. F. to Scott Loomer (80B) and Carol Fleming (80B), July 9, 1982 
David J. to James A. Patterson (80D) and Donna, May 10, 1982 
Adam to Arthur W. Walker (81M) and his wife, July 5, 1982 4 
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The 
President’s 


Page 


March, 1984 


My Fellow Alumni/ae: 


For years I have read this column in the Alumni News without even dreaming that one day it would be 
my privilege to write. Now, in the mystery of divine Providence, the opportunity to do so is mine. 


I need to tell you that this is a humbling experience. Our Seminary has been blessed with extraordinary 
leadership over the years. Following in a line of presidents that includes John A. Mackay and James I. 
McCord is like walking in the footsteps of giants. 


Perhaps that is why I am so grateful to the friend who wrote to remind me that I will serve the Seminary 
best if I seek to fill only my own shoes. On that basis, I covenant with you that I will bring to this office 
the best of that which God has given me and offer it to the ministry of this beloved school. 


Many have asked me about my goals for the future of the Seminary. Let me state it broadly. My desire 
is to unite with the board of trustees, the faculty, the administration, the student body, and the 
alumni/ae in advancing the tradition of excellence in theological education which belongs to Princeton. 
As one who never fully cut the academic umbilical cord, 1 am committed to a learned ministry. .As one 
who has served for twenty-nine years in the pastorate, I am equally committed to the vision of theology 
in the service of the Church. Both the breadth and the depth of this Seminary are values which I seek to 
enhance. 


This is an exciting and opportune time to begin such a new ministry. The reunion of the Presbyterian 
family of faith affords those of us who have our roots here an opportunity to seek the renewal as well as 
the reorganization of our Church. The role of our eleven theological institutions in this task can be 
crucial. My prayer is that together we may offer the reunited Church the kind of theological reflection 
and ministerial training that will contribute to such a revitalization of faithful obedience and obedient 
faith. By so doing, we would also contribute significantly to the vitality of our ecumenical relations 
within the body of Christ. 


With warmest personal regards to you all, I am 


Faithfully yours, 


Dilaron Ov 


Thomas W. GilJespie 
President wet 
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‘the result of a motion passed by the 
»mni/ae Association at its annual meet- 
‘last May, the Board of Trustees of 
aceton Seminary has made public its 
fimally adopted investment policy. 
{na letter from Board President John 
Templeton to Alumni/ae Association 
S retary Paul A. Stavrakos, Templeton 
aired the association that the board 
“ares the concern of the alumni/ae for 
eics in investments” and that the policy 
is'in harmony with the resolution on 
mitary-related investment guidelines 
ciamended to the Church by the 194th 
Geral Assembly (1982). 

_ On behalf of the Board, the Alumni/ae 
Aociation, and President Gillespie, 
A'mni News has been asked to reprint 
tt formal investment guidelines for the 
inormation of all alumni/ae. 
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News 


nvestment Guidelines Released by Board of Trustees 


Statement of Policy of Finance and Investment Committee 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


. Gifts made to Princeton Theological Seminary are for corporate witness to the 


Gospel through the training of men and women for service to God and the human 
family in the ministry of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


. Bequests and gifts made to the Seminary are considered a sacred trust. The Finance 


Committee is careful to observe the terms of each gift and to fulfill the wishes of 
each donor, as set forth in the conveyance, once the gift has been accepted by the 
Trustees. 


. The guiding purpose of the investment policies of the Finance Committee is to 


achieve superior performance, as measured by increased safety, income, and capital 
growth, in a manner consistent with enlightened public policy and informed Chris- 
tian conscience. Success in this task enables the Seminary to educate students who 
pay only a fraction of the costs involved, to contribute to the ongoing enterprise of 
theological development, and to encourage generous donors to make additional gifts. 


. Qualifications for membership on the Finance Committee include a proven record in 


investment activities and a willingness to consider the full range of factors relevant to 
Christian decision in this area. Persons who serve on the Committee give of their time 
and talent freely, without cost to the Seminary. 


. Investment decisions must of necessity be in part subjective, reflecting the financial 


and ethical judgments of members of the Committee. Remembering, however, that 
these decisions are made in the context of the wider Christian community, the Com- 
mittee avails itself of the advice and counsel of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), act- 
ing through its General Assembly, and welcomes helpful suggestions from other 
sources. 


. The Committee with the support of the board has invested in programs which net the 


Seminary less income and capital growth, doing so in order to help poor nations, 
black business, new churches, world food production, integrated housing, retirement 
homes, professors’ housing, married student housing, etc. For generations the Com- 
mittee has avoided holding securities of any companies with substantive dealings 
(dealing primarily) in products and services catering to human weakness, or whose 
policies display a sustained disregard for standards of justice and decency. 


. For best investment results, the Committee’s policy is flexible and unrestricted. The 


proportion of common stocks may vary between 20% and 90%. With the help of in- 
vestment experts, superior securities are sought in many nations. bs} 


Update on Faculty, Staff 
Appointments and Promotions 


A summary of faculty appointments in 

the past year includes the following: 
Patrick D. Miller, Jr., has been ap- 

pointed chair of the biblical theology de- 


partment and the Charles T. Haley Profes- 


sor of Old Testament Theology, effective 
June 1, 1984. The author of numerous 


articles and books, Miller is presently pro- 


fessor of biblical studies at Union Theo- 

logical Seminary in Richmond, Virginia, 
where he has served on the faculty since 

1966. He is a graduate of Davidson Col- 

lege, Union Theological Seminary, and 
Harvard University. 

Craig R. Dykstra will be the new 
Thomas W. Synnott Chair of Christian 
Education, effective June 1, 1984. 
Dykstra is currently associate professor 
of Christian education at Louisville 
Theological Seminary. Prior to that ap- 
pointment he was instructor in Christian 
education at Princeton Seminary and 
assistant minister of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church in Detroit. A graduate of 
the University of Michigan, Dykstra re- 
ceived both his M.Div. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Princeton Seminary. He is the 


author of Visions and Character: A Chris- 


tian Educator’s Alternative to Kohlberg 
(1978) and numerous articles in journals 
of religious education. 
Choon-Leong Seow has been ap- 
pointed instructor of Old Testament. 
A graduate of the Seminary, Seow has 


been a lecturer and teaching fellow at 
Harvard, where he is currently a Ph.D. 
candidate. 

Martin Luther Harkey III has been 
named an instructor in the Christian ed- 
ucation department. Harkey, a graduate 
of Duke University and Columbia Sem- 
inary in Atlanta, is currently a Ph.D. 
candidate at the Seminary. 

William D. Howden has been ap- 
pointed an instructor of preaching. 
Howden received his A.B. from Milligan 
College and M.Div. from Princeton. He 
previously served as minister of the Buck 
Creek Chrisitan Church in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Howden is currently a Ph.D. 
candidate in preaching at the Seminary. 

Lois G. Livezey has been appointed 
assistant professor of Christian social 
ethics. 

Martin deBoer has been named assist- 
ant professor of New Testament. 

Changes in the administrative staff 
during the same time period include: 

The Reverend Kathy J. Nelson has 
joined the administrative staff as assist- 
ant director of field education. 

Hendricks S. Davis, former associate 
director of field education, has been 
named director of that department. 

The Reverend Suzanne Rudiselle has 
been appointed director of professional 
studies. Rudiselle previously served as 
associate director of that department. 


Institute of | 
Theology | 
Announces 


84 Schedule 


“1984: The Christian Vision” is the 
theme of the 43rd annual Institute of 
Theology at Princeton Seminary. Sche 


uled for July 2-12, this year’s Instituté — 


will address its theme through a formé 


combining special speakers, informal di — 


cussion, and elective lectures and wort 
shops. / 

The two-week program is planned 
primarily for parish leaders, but those i, 
other ministries, as well as lay people, a 
invited to attend. 

This year’s Institute was planned b! 
a faculty committee comprising Jack 
Cooper (director), Conrad Massa (chai 
person), Diogenes Allen, Sandra R. 
Brown, Charles A. Ryerson III, Kath- 
arine D. Sakenfeld, Ronald C. White, Ji 
and Wayne R. Whitelock. I 


. 
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-he Tennent Campaign 
soes Over the Top 


(ctober Dedication of Roberts Hall 
(elebrates Completion of Construction 


byames A. Lacy 
Dector of Annual Giving 


_ 
t 


$096,947.49! That is the way the 
mabers read by October 4. Just in time 
tcqualify for the Kresge Foundation 
giit deadline of October 15, 1983, a 
niaber of generous gifts from friends, 
clrches, and alumni/ae closed the gap 


and sent us over the $4 million Tennent 
Campaign goal. 

Reaching the $4 million mark and the 
completion of the construction happened 
almost simultaneously. Two joyful cele- 
brations marked the end of the third 
phase of construction on the three res- 
idential apartment buildings. In a cere- 
mony held during the October meeting of 
the board of trustees, these units, known 


THE RESULTS 


Alumni/ae 
Individuals 
Congregations : 
Trustees 


Faculty /Staff 


Foundations/Corporations 


$ 250,000 


1,000,000 


$4,000,000 





Goal As of 10/4/83 


Se. 2325267.00 
1,390,000 2,118,956.24 
1,000,000 415,180.96 
300,000 620,305.07 
60,000 47,231.22 

663,012.00 


$4,096,947.49 








previously as North and South Halls and 
the School of Christian Education build- 
ing, were re-named Roberts Hall in honor 
of the late Dean Edward H. Roberts who 
served the Seminary from 1936 to 1954. 
Present at the dedication were members 
of the board and the Tennent Campaign 
National Committee and Mrs. Esther H. 
Roberts, who has remained an active part 
of the life of the Princeton community 
since her husband’s death. 

Along with the renaming of Roberts 
Hall, the three wings were named for 
three women who figured prominently in 
the Tennent Campaign and the life of 
Princeton Seminary, Mrs. Margaret L. 
Harmon, a member of the board, Mrs. 
Mary S. Miller, a generous friend of the 
Seminary, and Mrs. Georgette C. Raguso, 
a Tennent College alumna whose initial 
gift helped to officially launch the ren- 
ovation effort. All three were able to be 
present for the ceremony and see the 
transformation that has taken place in 
these buildings. 

A larger celebration took place the fol- 
lowing Saturday, October 15, when 
alumni/ae and friends gathered from 
around the metropolitan area to attend 
Autumn Action. Following an address by 
President Gillespie a service of thanksgiv- 
ing celebrating the completion of the 
Tennent Campus renovation was held in 
Whiteley Gymnasium. An open house and 
picnic lunch were held for the guests. 
Since that date also marked the 200th 
anniversary of the signing of the Treaty 
of Paris, the official end of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the day’s festivities were 
punctuated by 13-gun salutes, the ringing 
of church bells and an Air Force flyover. 





President Gillespie speaking at dedication ceremonies. 


Inside one of the 
remodeled apartments 
in Roberts Hall 





“Four million thanks to all of you 
was Tennent Campaign Chairman Dav! 
Watermulder’s message to the hundrei 
of campaign workers and all the alumnie 
who responded so enthusiastically to ts 
effort. The box elsewhere on the pagi 
lists the totals for each group within th 
campaign, but does not show how trul’ 
remarkable the response from alumni): 
has been. The goal of $250,000 was 
two-and-one-half times the amount whi 
alumni/ae contributed to the Erdmar 
Hall and continuing education can-) 
paigns. While the total shows $232,26, 
this does not include the gifts of alumni 
faculty and staff or alumni/ae trustee; 


Adding their contributions brings the 


alumni/ae total to $305,295.75, with 
gifts still coming in. 

“We hope that additional pledges an 
gifts will be forthcoming,” says Davi 
Watermulder, “‘and I encourage any 
churches which are in the process of mi- 
ing a gift to do so.” This is because the 
total costs for the renovation of Rober 


Hall have been considerably higher thy — 


the estimate at the time the campaign 
goal was adopted. Closer inspection 


found that the three buildings were stn- 


——— 


turally weaker than first thought, and t » 
additional foundation and reinforceme; ) 


work raised the costs by nearly $1 millia. 

Those who were here for the two ce- 
brations found the transformation of tl 
old buildings well worth the time, mony 
and effort. Each of the three wings | 


features one, two, or three bedroom apé- 
ments with beautiful new kitchens anc — 


bathrooms. The new residents who. 
moved in as classes began expressed di 
light with the amount of room and clos 


space and the light colors. Each of the ~ 


wings has a large lounge for meetings ai 


study space in the basement, as well a 
modernized laundry and storage areas — 
The exteriors were barely changed, | — 


despite the addition of fireproof stair- 
wells and almost total rearrangement ¢ 
the interior space. / 

“Tt is good to see us reach our $4 m’ 


lion goal,” comments David Watermulc’. © 
It is also good to see our construction — 
reach its completion at the same time.) ~ 


all the alumni/ae who contributed, tc 


those who served on the national comn>— 


tee, and as class stewards, phonathon ve 
unteers and area representatives, the Se- 
inary joins David Watermulder in gratell 
thanks. 
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imma A. Rowles 





: 
: Barbara Chaapel 


' Irector, Seminary Relations 


a | 
/§2 has seen the sea lions cavorting on 
rocks of the Galapagos Islands, toured 
ladoscow museum with a new-found 
(Fssian friend, marveled at the sight of 
‘th Taj Mahal, and ridden a barge along 
it Canal du Midi in France. But if home 
)itvhere the heart is, for the past 37 years 
shne has been Princeton Theological 
/Sninary for Emma A. Rowles. 
| She retired in August from her posi- 
‘tin as administrative assistant to the 
‘psident, leaving the Seminary as the 
| S:ior member of the administrative staff 
(lving worked at the Seminary for more 
Yus than anyone else on the present fac- 
uy or staff). Her career spanned the 
lms of two presidents, and she probably 
-kows more about the history and people 
‘tt have passed through the quadrangle 
OPTS than most who have taught or 
Stdied within it. 
Hers is the spirit of an adventurer, a 
‘Messary prerequisite for life both in the 
‘Psident’s office and on the world’s high- 
ys. Vigorous in finding a taxi after 
‘Mnight outside a train station in a small 
Foch village, she is equally undaunted 
‘orchestrating a late night weekend 
val in Princeton of a German scholar 


via Newark airport and Salem limousine, 
even making sure there is a fresh salad 
awaiting the weary and hungry journeyer 
at his Erdman Hall room. 

To administer the office schedule of 
the president of the church’s largest sem- 
inary demands the ability to attend to in- 
finite numbers of details while still keep- 
ing in mind the “big picture,” i.e., the 
ability to make things run smoothly and 
apparently effortlessly. A combination of 
decisive and clear judgment and a com- 
manding self-determination fitted Mrs. 
Rowles well for the job. She kept her 
fingers on the pulse of people and infor- 
mation streaming in and out of the pres- 
ident’s office daily and at the same time 
choreographed the visits of guests from 
Hans Kung and Billy Graham to returning 
alumni/ae from the 50 states and abroad. 
Many of the students still correspond with 
her, and she has visited some at home in 
their own nations. 

Yet for all the world travel, which she 
is quick to say was opened to her by Dr. 
McCord when he encouraged her to tour 
Western Europe in 1962, Mrs. Rowles is a 
born and bred Princetonian. She grad- 
uated from Princeton High School as vale- 
dictorian of the commercial program and 
went to work for the Princeton Board of 
Education. In that context she met 
George W. Loos Jr., then treasurer of the 
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Seminary. Several years later, when she 
had taken a ‘‘maternity retirement,’ Loos 
asked her to work part time with Theol- 
ogy Today, the journal begun under the 
auspices of President John A. Mackay. 
Eight years later Mackay asked her to 
work in his office in a full-time capacity. 
Dr. McCord arrived in 1959 and invited 
her to stay on. 

First among her satisfactions in 37 
years of work at Princeton has been the 
opportunity to know and work with two 
of its greatest presidents. For both John 
Mackay and James McCord she has deep 
respect and genuine affection. A close 
second has been meeting students and 
continuing relationships with them as 
they graduate, go out to churches to min- 
ister and return to visit the Seminary as 
alumni/ae. With these relationships has 
come a great deal of pride in the insti- 
tution she has served, and in its graduates. 

Another aspect of her work has been 
working directly with the board of trus- 
tees. As administrative assistant to the 
president, she has worked closely with 
three secretaries of the board over the 
past 29 years. It is a facet of her job she 
describes as important and satisfying. 

Her plans for the next phase in her 
life? At the top of the list is more travel. 
She has already been around the world, 
from Greece to Japan, via Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Egypt, India, Israel, Thailand and 
Singapore. She has seen Eastern Europe, 
Scandinavia, South America, Iberia, 
South and East Africa, the South Pacific, 
Great Britain, Turkey, Iran, China, Ger- 
many, France, Hungary, and last year the 
Galapagos and Easter Islands. “I’ve done 
the list,” she laughs. ‘‘Now it’s time for 
repeats.” Among those will be visits to 
Hawaii to see her daughter and son-in-law 
and three granddaughters. 

Most of all, she admits, retirement will 
afford her the chance to “do what I want 
to do when I want to do it,” certainly a 
change from the style and tempo of her 
working life. Describing herself as a per- 
son who likes to spend time alone, she 
will treasure time to read spy stories and 
historical novels, to tend her exotic house 
plants (now in a new glassed-in garden 
room in her Rossmoor home), to try 
recipes she’s been saving for years, and to 
continue to study French. Oe 
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William H. Felmeth: 


A Long Record of 


Service to the Seminary 


by Barbara Chaapel 
Director, Seminary Relations 


Bill Felmeth spent three days of his life 
walking the streets of New Brunswick 
with $2.60 in his pocket. He wore torn 
clothing that offered little protection 
against the cold; he slept in the cubby- 
hole of a doorway on a side street; he 
scavenged in garbage cans for his meals. 
The three days were part of Operation 
Submersion. For a few brief hours he and 
several others chose to live as many men 
and women in the city of New Brunswick 
live every hour and day of their lives. 
Albeit temporary, the reversal gave citi- 
zens who are used to viewing society 
from the “top” alook from the bottom 
side. 
For Felmeth the experience was one 


of many ways in which he has tried to ex- 


perience with authenticity what it means 
to stand with another human being. 


“With” is an important word in his vocab- 


ulary. Both Matthew 28 (“Lo I am with 

you always’’) and Psalm 23 (‘For Thou 

art with me’’) are keys to his theology. 
Because God stands with humanity, it is 

the minister’s, indeed the Christian’s job, 
he believes, to then stand with others. 

Looking back with Felmeth over his 
life from the milestone of his recent re- 
tirement as vice-president for develop- 
ment at Princeton Seminary, one sees a 
ministry characterized by care. “Care,” 
he says, “is love in action. It is a basic be- 
lief in people and what they can do. 
There is a sense in which all of us travel 
a lonely road—such aloneness is intrinsic 
to being human. It is a great and wonder- 
ful thing when one can find a comrade 
for the way.” 

The road he has traveled from a child- 
hood manse in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
through Harvard, Princeton, the Aleutian 
Islands, Europe, Cranbury, Basking Ridge, 
and back to Princeton has been peopled 
with many such comrades. There was his 
pastor father, who made sure he didn’t 
hear the nickname “P.K.” until he got to 
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college; his schoolmates at Pingry (“it 
provided the richest education in my, 
life”) and at Harvard; his fellow minis- 
terial students at Princeton from 1939. 
1942; the troops who served in his ba 
tery in World War II; the men and wom) 
in his congregations in Cranbury and — 
Basking Ridge; his wife, Kay, and thei | 
daughters; and most recently the friend 
staff, and students of Princeton Seminar, 

Felmeth began ministry before hele — 
seminary. In his first year he founded, 
with another student the First Presbyte . 
rian Church of Linden, New Jersey. B 
ringing doorbells they encouraged be- - 
tween 50 and 60 people to meet for | 
worship in a wooden shelter heated by ~ 
pot-bellied stove where people donne — 
ice-skates for winter skating. By theen 
of the first year the presbytery had orgi-_ 
ized a church there. 

In his senior year the war broke out 
Amid much discussion by seminarian , 
about a Christian response to the draj 
Felmeth decided to join the forcesasa_ . 
artillery officer and became the first . 
student to leave campus and the sane, . 
tuary of the seminary. “I was convince. 
there was a place for a minister with th 
troops, not just in the chaplaincy.” Th 
Presbytery of Elizabeth agreed and or, 
dained him as an evangelist for his wor. — 

Back in New Jersey in 1946 he beg: 
“the long love affair of my life” with te 
parish ministry. Called first to the Fit 
Presbyterian Church in Cranbury for fe 
years, he learned there to love pastor 
counseling and calling. In July of 1952¢ . 
became pastor of the Presbyterian Chich . 
of Basking Ridge. Then a congregation! . 
800 it grew to 1800 over the 23 yearsf 
his pastorate. Highlights of those yes, 
were ‘“‘the radiant sense of fellowship: __ 
the congregation,” the church’s stro}, 
commitment to local and overseasm> 
sion, and the renovation and addition) _ 
the physical facilities. Referring to thex _ 
quisite sanctuary and the church how 
with its palladium windows and barr-  ~ 
vaulted ceiling, Felmeth underscorediis _ 
belief that a church needs to be beati- 
ful: ‘‘People are lifted in spirit by, 
beauty; the heart can be changed by. 
painting or a piece of sculpture or | 
stained glass window. Walking throw. 
the buildings at Basking Ridge isafee  _ 
for the soul.” 2. 

Why did he leave the beloved paris '@ 





. , 





me to Princeton? In part because then 
" /esident McCord would not take no for 
') answer, he admits. Having chaired the 
' yard of trustees’ Committee on Develop- 
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' ent, he was its logical choice to succeed 

' Richard Armstrong as the vice pres- 

ent for development. Felmeth agreed to 

" cept the new challenge and find his less 

vious parish among the students and 

ends of the Seminary. “I learned to do 

" \storal work through the mail and over 

“ e phone,” he reminisces, ever conscious 

_ the personal element in his administra- 

Y 'e tasks. ‘‘I never asked for money, just 

' + friendship,” he says of his fund-raising 

' sponsibilities. “I am not a goal-devel- 

) ber; institutions do not grow through 

" vals, they grow through a process of lov- 

‘ z nurture and trust-building. The re- 

© dts of that process come as a sweet sur- 

jise.”” 

' | Although maintaining that he rarely 

© & specific goals, he leaves behind a 

* hgthy list of solid accomplishments. 

“mong them has been a spectacular in- 

" ease in the number of scholarship en- 

‘ «wment funds established during his 

' ture. One hundred and fifteen such 

' inds have been established since 1974, 

| one-third increase in nine years. Fel- 

/ th has also delighted in his role as 

‘ pntor for many PTS students as they 

‘ jepare to enter the pastorate. 

| The new call on his life in retirement 

/ itoa ministry of becoming, rather than 

‘ cing. “People ask children what they 

‘ wnt to be when they grow up,” he re- 

' {cts. “Perhaps it’s the wrong question. 

| ' should ask children what they want 

tdo, and ask people who retire what 

ty want to be.” Felmeth strives to be 

\iat Albert Camus has described as a 

‘nt—one willing to be sensitive to the 

Its of the world and to respond; one 

* \io loves and continues to love despite 

) @ that may discourage it; one who ex- 

) tects the essence of life and distills its 

y leanings. 

¥ A lover of old songs, Felmeth recalls 

« 1 own life in the words of one: “It’s 

» ong, long time from May to December.” 

) lf may be nearing December, a fact 

} tide more real to him than to many by 

/ © Parkinson’s disease that reminds him 

y Sly of his own mortality. But he has 

) £en himself fully to every hour of the 
the and to every person along the way, 

6 ahe will continue to do. 
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James Hastings Nichols: 
A Close-up View of History 


by Barbara Chaapel 
Director, Seminary Relations 


Like any true historian, James Hastings 
Nichols is a judicious and careful analyst 
of institutions and the changes that shape 
their development. But unlike many of 
his colleagues, he has not only marked 
such changes from the scholar’s distance, 
but twice has had the opportunity to 
participate in them close-up and so grasp 
historical meanings with the vividness of 
autobiography. 

One occasion was provided by an 
event, the other by genealogy. The event 
—the Second Vatican Council of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which Nichols 
attended as a representative from the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 


He was one of the Alliance’s three official 


Protestant observers. 


For three months he saw history in the 


making from the nave of St. Peter’s. “It 
was my first year in Princeton,” he re- 
calls, referring to his 1962 appointment 
to the Mary McIntosh Bridge Chair of 
Church History, ‘‘and I received a tele- 
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gram from Dr. McCord asking me if I] 
would go to Rome. I left three days 
later: 

“It was a time of tension,” he re- 
ported, “when momentous changes were 
yet unresolved. Yet also a time of fas- 
cination. No one knew at any moment 
where the Council was going, where the 
weight of opinion was. At one point in 
the proceedings the fathers turned down 
a draft of a list of nominations and un- 
expectedly the more ecumenical, 
Biblically-oriented churchmen suddenly 
had the power and the majority.” 

Nichols remembers walks through St. 
Peter’s conversing with Gustav Weigle, 
assigned by the Vatican to shepherd 
wandering Protestants around Rome. 
The visitors were treated openly and 
cordially. Seminars were planned at 
which drafts of papers were presented 
and explained and judgments solicited 
from the Protestants. “We had the best 
seats in the house,” said Nichols of the 
section reserved for guests in the area 
where the transept widened out into the 
nave. “Nobody could make a speech 
without looking at us Protestants. I think 
some speeches may not have been made 








Nichols 


and others changed because of our 
presence. Pope John certainly did not 
hide us away in a corner.” 

Reflecting on the significance of the 
history he saw and heard in the making, 
Nichols describes the two factions that 
formed during the debate—one a liberal 
group led by the bishops of Germany, 
France, and Holland (not surprisingly the 
areas overrun by the Nazis) and one a 
more conservative group of Spanish, 
Italian, and American delegates. The 
latter saw faith as a group of beliefs 
handed down in written and precise form 
by the church and the duty of clergy to 
defend them. The former saw faith as a 
more personal relationship with God, and 
the duty of the pastor to deepen that 
faith. ‘When the liberal faction mustered 
more than 60 percent of the votes, there 
was a stunned silence in St. Peter’s 
basilica,’ Nichols said, “‘and we had a 
brand new Council on our hands.”’ 

Nichols returned to the United States 
with a deeper understanding of the 
church, and a new commitment to con- 
tinued dialogue between the Reformed 
and Catholic families. The Council under- 
scored for him a primary difference in the 
governance of the two Christian bodies: 
“They never talk about change or error. 
What we would call change, they call 
recasting. Their approach to changes in 
the tradition is a very legalistic one which 
gives the impression of unbroken con- 
tinuity. Such an approach can carry the 
whole church, rather than splinter it into 
factions as tends to be the case in our 
church. The Council was far more in- 
fluential in the life of their church 
than the General Assembly is in ours.” 
Through the lens of another tradition, 
clarifying light fell on his own eccle- 
siastical heritage. 


* K 


Nichols’ personal heritage has provided 
a second lens for a close-up look at 
change in the Church. His father taught 
on the faculty of Auburn Seminary in 
New York, the theological center of the 
New School faction of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Old School-New School 
controversy in the 1830s propelled the 
church toward a violent split in 1837; 
the denomination was not reunited until 


after the Civil War. Yale, Union, and 

Auburn were the major Presbyterian 

seminaries for New School theologians; 
Princeton was the “‘capital city” of the 
Old School. 

As such, Princeton held to a strongly 
confessionalist interpretation of doctrine 
as set forth in the Westminster Con- 
fession, adhering strictly to its form and 
language. New School followers like 
Nathaniel Taylor of Yale favored a 
broader interpretation. Further, clergy in 
the New School were open to revivalism, 
paralleling their commitment to expand- 
ing the denomination and planting new 
churches as the western frontier expand- 
ed. Politically, the New School supported 
the abolition of slavery while Charles 
Hodge and his Princeton colleagues 
supported the South and its anti-abolition 
position. Faculty in both schools were 
strong Biblicists, although form-criticism 
made a stronger dent at Union than at 
Princeton and in the 1890s Union left the 
Presbyterian Church over issues of 
Biblical scholarship and became a non- 
denominational seminary. 

Recapitulation of the 19th century 
Presbyterian controversies issued in the 
Auburn Affirmation of 1923, a document 
co-authored by Nichols’ father and cir- 
culated widely. It tried to distinguish 
theologically between basic confessional 
affirmations and the specific ways in 
which they were expressed. (The General 
Assembly had several times passed ‘“‘five 
fundamentals” of faith believed to have 
equal status with the Westminster Con- 
fession.) The Auburn Affirmation, by 
questioning whether the General Assem- 
bly could make arbitrary additions to the 
confessions, succeeded in slowing down 
the fundamentalist push and held off a 
further split in the denomination. 

It was with some paradox, then, that 
James Nichols joined the Princeton 
faculty in 1962, after nineteen years at 
the University of Chicago. Linked by 
family to the history of one wing of the 
church, he came to work in the heart of 
the other. It was not a surprising decision 
for a man of ideas who values the histor- 
ical evolution of the church and the 
changes implicit in its reforming. 

Soon after his appointment came the 
opportunity to be a part of academic 
reformation at Princeton. He was ap- 
pointed as the first strictly academic 
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dean of the Seminary and immediately — 
tackled the curriculum. “We won the 
battle to open up the language require- 
ments,” he said, “‘so that they were no 
longer mandatory for graduation.” Be 
cause of the rapid growth in the student 
body, new models for instruction were 
needed. Nichols borrowed the “precep-) 
torial” concept from Princeton Univer- 
sity and combined it with large basic 
courses in Bible, theology and church 
history to “introduce large numbers of 
students from a variety of background 
to broad intellectual disciplines.” 

His own teaching and writing have 
centered, of course, on the historical | 
discipline. In both his undergraduate an 
graduate work at Yale he was intrigued — 
by the history of ideas, and he wrote | 
his Ph.D. thesis on the philosophy of 
history. Before coming to Princeton he - 
taught at Macalaster College and at the i 
University of Chicago, specializing in “ 
modern European church history. The 
church in the modern period, Nichols, 
believes, is face to face with the prob- | 
lems of secularization: “The interplayo 
church and culture is more important, 
now than in either the early centurieso 
Christianity or during the Reformation) 
The church exists in a new context and, 
must reconceive the shape of its ministr 
in light of the industrial, military societ 
of the modern world.” | 

That reshaping will be helped by th 
church’s historians, Nichols believes. . i. 
“What history prepares one for,’ he, 
asserts, “is being a judicious and usefu. 
presbyter, being able to make decision — 
about institutional policy by analyzing — 
situations and weighing alternatives. W 
have faced problems in our history the 
we are now facing, and can analyze solu, 
tions which have been tried before.” 

Such analysis is at the heart of his, 
scholarship, reflected on the pages of 


his books, History of Christianity 165\ 
1950, Romanticism in American Theo: 
ogy, and Primer for Protestants. It is als 
at the heart of his teaching. Many of hi, 
students have taken with them into mir 
try the ability to think critically and. 
objectively about the church they serve 
the depth of its tradition over centurié 
and the breadth of its catholicity. Tha 
ability stands in tribute to the careful, 
intelligent historian who served as thei 
mentor. 1 
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’ Barbara Chaapel 
rector, Seminary Relations 


‘4e School of Christian Education at 
linceton Seminary is one of the best in 
‘2 country, due largely to the work of 
| Campbell Wyckoff, Thomas W. Synnott 


jofessor of Christian Education since 


‘54. Wyckoff retired last summer 
aidst glowing tributes to his work from 
(leagues at Princeton and former Ph.D. 


' adents who are now teaching at schools 


id universities across the nation and 


- (erseas. 


‘Wyckoff’s interest in the church and 
i educational ministry began in what he 


' (ls his ‘‘formative period,’ early years 
‘th his family and in school. His father, 


hwitte Wyckoff, a lawyer, and his 


ther, Christabel Campbell, a teacher, 


(dicated many hours to involvement in 


- |rish life, particularly in religious ed- 


tation and social witness. In addition to 
(queathing to their son their names, 
by also passed on their faith. He re- 
imbers accompanying them on the 
blley when they taught evening courses 
! workers on strike in Passaic, New 


Jsey. He sat in on study groups in his 
‘ ling room about home and foreign 
i Ission. With his parents he visited black 


‘nday schools throughout Bergen 


» Cunty in an attempt to bring them into 
_ Umbership of the Bergen County Coun- 


¢ of Religious Education. 
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D. Campbell Wyckoff: 
PTS Teacher, Administrator, 
and Scholar for Nearly 30 Years 


The churches of his youth—First 
Presbyterian in Rutherford, the Reform- 
ed Church in Hasbrouck Heights and 
First Presbyterian in Englewood—rooted 
his love of the local parish, a love that has 
stayed with him and informed his work in 
Christian education curriculum theory. 
From the beginning he sensed the need to 
link experience and learning, to integrate 
theory and practice. 

Study at the experimental New 
College, part of Columbia University’s 
Teacher College, provided the oppor- 
tunity for “free educational innovation,” 
he affirms, referring to the institution’s 
insistence on its students spending time 
at the New College community in rural 
North Carolina and traveling abroad. The 
war prevented the latter for Wyckoff, but 
he did go to North Carolina. Life there 
meant building waterwheels to get elec- 
tricity, cultivating fruit and vegetables 
and canning them for winter meals, caring 
for both dairy and beef herds, and dis- 
covering square dancing, religious revivals, 
and mountain arts and crafts for Saturday 
night entertainment. The theme—wedding 
life experience to classroom learning. 
Later Wyckoff returned to North Caro- 
lina to work at the Asheville Farm School 
(now Warren Wilson College) under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of National Missions. 

All three of Wyckoff’s degrees are 
from New York University, culminating 
with his doctorate in 1948. Between 
academic degrees he spent several years 
as a teacher and community worker in 


1] 


the Alpine Institute in Alpine, Tennessee, 
served as director of youth work for the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, and was for five years assistant 
secretary for Rural Church and Indian 
Work for the Board of National Missions. 
Work in the church and study have been 
interwoven ever since. 

His pedagogic career began in 1947 
when he was called back to NYU to 
teach in the department of religious 
education, of which he later became 
chairperson. The move to Princeton was 
gradual and quite unexpected. “‘I remem- 
ber it as a fluke,” he admits. ‘‘Princeton 
needed someone to teach on Friday 
afternoons. Dr. Roberts (then the Sem- 
inary’s dean) called NYU and I happened 
to be the only professor with Friday 
afternoons free. I began by teaching one 
course, then it became two, then three. 
Three years later, in the fall of 1954, they 
offered me the Synnott Chair.” 

In nearly three decades on Princeton’s 
faculty Wyckoff has contributed leader- 
ship in his field as an administrator, a 
teacher and a scholar. He administered 
the doctoral studies program for seven 
years, until 1969, when President McCord 
asked him to head the Seminary’s new 
summer school. He readily agreed. Under 
his direction the school has grown to 260 
students, soon to be 300, he believes, 
and the biggest in a seminary nationwide. 
“We do not sacrifice quality for size,” he 


continued on page 32 








Princeton Presence Along the Oregon Trail 





Chamberlain (’81B) 


by John Bruington, ’77B 


Eastern Wyoming is a land poor in rainfall 
and trees, but rich in history—and Presby- 
terians. As one drives along Highway 26, 
paralleling the route pioneers followed 
along the Oregon Trail, one passes the site 
of the Grattan Massacre in Lingle, (the 
battle which began the Indian Wars on 
the high plains); Old Fort Laramie, (just 
three miles from the present town by the 
same name); and Register Cliffs in Guern- 
sey (where pioneers carved their names 
into stone). In each of these towns one 
will find Presbyterian churches, and each 
of them is served by an alumnus of 
Princeton Seminary. 


* * * 


The Guernsey Church with 133 mem- 
bers is served by John Bailey (75). Bailey, 
a native Californian, grew up in Santa 
Barbara and graduated with a B.S. in 
botany from California State University 
at Long Beach. After teaching school in 
California and then Thailand, he was 


Alums along the Trail: John Bruington (’77B), John Bailey (’75B), and Alex 


called to the Gospel ministry and entered 
Princeton. Hungering for the West, Bailey 
accepted a call to central Montana which, 
he says, was not the West he had known, 
being 1000 miles from the ocean. Never- 
theless, he adapted to the life of high- 
plains ranching communities, serving 
three small congregations. “My parish,” 
Bailey says, ““covered 2000 square miles.” 
Summer travel was not difficult, but in 
the winter a four-wheel drive vehicle was 
necessary, so he bought a Ford Bronco to 
keep him going. Nevertheless, Bailey re- 
ports, “‘I still got stuck about once a 
month!” 

After five years in the Missouri Breaks 
country of Montana, Bailey was called to 
the Guernsey Presbyterian Church in 
southeast Wyoming. This was something 
new for Bailey, as Guernsey is primarily a 
railroad and mining town. One of the dif- 
ficulties he faced upon arrival was the de- 
pression of the local economy caused by 
the closing of the mine and the end of 
railroad construction. Bailey discovered 
he had just missed the short “boom” 
period of Guernsey’s economy and now 
faced the “‘bust.” 


“It really has created turmoil in the: 
town,” says Bailey. “The young miners 
have had to leave and the older miners! 
have had to retire.” The only work avail 
able in the area for those who are not. 
farmers or ranchers is with the railroad 
and that causes turmoil as well. Jobs are» 
limited and often crews must leave hom) 
for five days or more before seeing their 
families. In addition, railroaders from) 
other communities along the line have t 
lay over in Guernsey for several days an) | 
have little to do but play cards, hit the 
bars and each other. 

‘As a result of the problems facing) 
Guernsey,” Bailey says, “I have had te & 
adapt to change in what was once a stale ©) 
community. I have tried to help the | » 
people realize that the change in the cor » 
munity is not going away and help then a 
adapt to it and to reach out to the rest)» 
the community. It hasn’t been easy, bu» 
hopefully, we are moving in the right)» 
direction.” ie 








| 
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Some ten miles east of Guernsey lie 
the little town of Fort Laramie, pastore 
by Alex Chamberlain (81). Chamberlai, 
a native Easterner, attended St. Lawrem? 
University before going to PTS. Whileh  , 
background is in the East, Chamberlain 
heart has migrated to the West. After 
graduating from college and working fea 
year, he took a backpacking trip in th 
major national parks. Later, while at Sel- 
inary, he took an internship at Zion ani» 
Grand Canyon National Parks. Whileé  » 
Grand Canyon, Chamberlain met his. 
future wife, Dana, a native of Mississip}, » 
After Seminary and their marriage, Ale’, 
and Dana accepted the call to Ft. Laran2. | 
a church of 86 members. i 

‘People worry about the lack of cul 
ture here,’”’ Chamberlain says, “but the! 
are wrong. There is lots of culture, only 
of a different nature than people back 
East are used to. With the old fort, th. 
Oregon Trail, and other historical site! fe, 
there is a lot to see and do. Plus, with t? 4 
farming and ranching out here, some / 


| 


— 


Ry, 


| 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1’ most enjoyable moments have been 
(t with a parisioner mending fences or 
sting cattle. Now that’s culture!” 

‘In addition to the ranching activities, 

t: Chamberlain’s enjoy working at old 

frt Laramie where Dana is a seasonal 

» eployee, working as an historical inter- 

i ter. Alex joins the fun now and then 

‘<a volunteer, putting on the uniform of 

it: Fort’s drummer for the retreat 

/ gemony at the fort. They also travel to 

 (eyenne for the ballet on occasion, 

‘i (sper for shopping, and the Black Hills 

uf scenery of a different sort. 

‘ |Chamberlain has found that the rural 

 \st is not as parochial as some may 

 tnk, for national economic matters 

\ dectly affect the life of the farmers and 

\' nchers in the area. As a result, people 
¢ involved in the political process, per- 

(i Ios to a greater degree than their city 

i cusins. “Being a person who finds the 

ii Gspel leading me to get involved in 

i ssiety’s problems,” says Chamberlain, 

«' ‘find plenty of issues for social action.” 

» fr him, this means everything from 

« fnger to the basing of MX missles a few 

| routes away from the little town. 

» \“Icome from a county that has more 
pple than the entire state of Wyoming 
ta town that could comfortably be 
sted at the PTS dining hall. But the 
tngs in common, the search for truth, 

) { fellowship, and a desire to grow as 

\’ Cristians all outweigh any differences so 

» tit my ministry here has been reward- 

 U;. My sense of call to Fort Laramie is 

tng confirmed the more time I spend 
lf he.” 
| 











| The third member of the PTS alumni 

» 4ng the Oregon Trail is John Bruington 

» (7) better known as “Bronco.” His 

,, Fish in Lingle, ten miles east of Fort 

w Mamie, is the oldest Presbyterian church 

., lithe area. Founded in 1905 by the Rev. 

yy ny Bainton, a Presbyterian Sunday 
Sool missionary, the Church has grown 

1260 members over the years. “Bronco,” 

» 'P Bailey a native of California, was 

, tsed all over the country, but primarily 

ithe Midwest near Chicago. After grad- 

, Ying from Purdue University, he moved 

id Denver where he worked for three 

, Yuts before going East to Princeton. 

Lon graduation, he accepted the call to 

| 





be assistant pastor to the largest Presbyte- 


rian Church in Montana, First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Great Falls. After two 
years in Montana, where he met and 
married his wife, Sheri Sherburne, he and 
Sheri accepted the call to the Lingle 
Church. 

“T truly love being here,” says Bruing- 
on, “for the people out here are incred- 
ible.” The Lingle congregation was the 
first Wyoming church to become a cov- 


enant church with “Bread for the World”, 


a Christian hunger organization, and one 
of the first to take action calling for a 
nuclear freeze. ““They just care about 
people,” he says. “Whenever a need 
arises, I find these folks eager to help in 
any way they can. They are hungry for 
the spreading of the Gospel and getting 
involved. Their motto, displayed on the 
Church letterhead and bulletin is, ‘Be 
doers of the Word and not hearers only’ 
(James 1:22), and they live up to it.” 
This year for example, the Lingle 
Church is host of the first rural Church 


intern program, funded by the Major Mis- 


sion Fund. ‘Lingle saw the need and the 
opportunity to help prepare seminarians 
for the rural ministry and jumped at the 
chance. A student from Illif Seminary in 
Denver has been welcomed and aided by 
the congregation in her work in the 
church.” 

Like the Chamberlains, Bruington 
spends some of his time at the Old Fort 
Laramie historical site as a volunteer in- 
terpreter in the living history program. 
“It’s a great way for me to relax,” he 
says. “I enjoy meeting the thousands of 
tourists from around the world. | am an 
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Author Bruington 
as Private J. E. Bruington, 
Company K, 2nd Cavalry 


amateur historian and have greatly ap- 
preciated the chance to research and in- 
terpret life on the military post during 
the Indian wars. My real love, though, is 
when I can switch roles and climb aboard 
a good horse as Private J. E. Bruington, 
Company K, 2nd Cavalry. Although I 
cannot afford a horse, riding has become 
my greatest source of relaxation.” 

When not fulfilling his duties as pastor 
or as cavalryman, Bruington also spends 
some of his time as a member of the 
Lingle volunteer fire department. “‘While 
at Princeton, one of my friends told me 
how much easier it was to get to know 
the people of a small town by taking part 
in the community as a volunteer fireman. 
I know I have been able to meet and 
reach people I probably would never have 
had an opportunity to know otherwise. 

But perhaps the greatest opportunities 
come when I drive the Lingle ambulance,” 
says Bruington. ‘Part of the volunteer 
firefighter’s duties are those of the am- 
bulance service. We can’t afford a full- 
time ambulance service and the only pro- 
fessional ones are too far away. So the 
fire department handles that as well. 
When there is an emergency, I’m usually 
right on the scene and able to give spir- 
itual as well as physical aid. It’s a little 
different serving a rural Church from 
what seminary prepared me for, but I 
love it.” 

Rural western ministry poses special 
challenges, but for those who are called 
to it, like the three PTS alumni along the 
Oregon Trail, the rewards are well worth 
it; @ 


The Tale of Ratus 








[In which the author —- present 
at the creation— traces the 


evolution of a low-level protest 
to the status of a Seminary 
institution ...and finds a 
paradigm therein... 
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, J. Randall Nichols 

| Director, 

Doctor of Ministry Program 

' 

ditor’s note: For the uninitiated, it should 
2 explained that “The Great Rat’ is a large 
uinted figure on the basement floor of 
odge Hall, directly in the middle of the 
rcular staircase opening. The current 
rcupant of that space is number nine in the 
ries, whose origin Dr. Nichols explains in 
is article. There has never been pub- 

+ documentation or confession of the 
mes of the artists of any of the rats, 
tradition of anonymity which continues, 
ore or less, to this day. 


wing, no doubt, to my interest in com- 
unication and the symbolic process, the 
litors have asked me to write a brief 
cholarly comment on the Great Rat tra- 
ition. I confess to at least an avuncular 
terest in the Rat (leaving aside, for now, 
hich generation). I was a student living 
| Hodge Hall the night the Great Rat 
tst appeared in 1967, which I suppose 
ats me as close to the roots of things as 
Thad orange paint on my hands. Sev- 
‘al rats came and went between my leav- 
g Princeton for parish ministry and my 


turn to the faculty nine years ago, and 


ill more have appeared since. It has been 
fascinating and nostalgic opportunity to 
atch a tradition grow, time-lapse fashion. 
hat is what I want to talk about; for we 
ive a paradigm on the loose here, 
hether of rats, biblical texts, or the 
\urch itself, and we ignore it at our peril. 
_ A few words of history to begin. The 
reat Rat was what you might call a low- 
vel protest movement founded one dark 
ght by some marginally literate students 
ho had been, well, reflecting on things. 
ie “cause” which got attached to the 
de,” I have it on good authority, had to 
) with strange gnawing sounds in the 
alls of Hodge, which had begun to 
vaken one particularly contentious sem- 
arian every night. He was and is not 
own to be an immediately cheerful 
aker-upper. All efforts to move the ad- 
inistration to exterminative action hav- 
failed, the matter was, so to speak, 
oved to the realm of the symbolic. 

The Rat’s original color was orange 
herwin-Williams “Bonfire,” if I recall) 
d the caption was English (the Latin 
t “rat” is not ratus but mus, which 
med completely infra dig). No repre- 


ntational significance was intended; 
| 


) 
| 
| 


considering the condition of the artists, 
perhaps none was even possible. Its style 
was archaic, a perfectly unpretentious 
rat. Footprints led to a painted hole in 
the wall, which was as far as the parabolic 
significance got. 

Reactions the next morning were 
mixed. The late Tom Brian, then super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds, was 
quite positive the Rat represented him 
and took umbrage. In time he was calmed 
and actually came to like the beast. The 
Rat seemed to have a soothing effect on 
campus, and it is reported that the gnaw- 
ing sounds which started it all soon 
ceased. 

Over the months and years the Great 
Rat wore down, of course, and the tradi- 
tion had to open new chapters. But 
notice what happened. In succeeding ver- 
sions the original archaic simplicity was 
embellished with realism and artistry; the 
monochrome orange gave way to differ- 
ent colors, and high church Latin re- 
placed koine English. Letters were added 
suggesting that the Rat was somebody, a 
not very kind imputation at the least. The 
low level protest became an institution; 
recent Rats have been painted not in the 
dead of night but painstakingly over a 
long period in broad daylight. He (or she) 
even picked up an ideology along the 
way, something quite far removed from 
the original. 

Word has it that technical consultation 
on the best-wearing paint has been had 
from administrative folks who know 
about such things, and that a line item in 


HELP US WITH 
THE GREAT RAT GENEALOGY! 


The Seminary’s public relations pic- 
torial files unhappily do not contain a 
complete series of photographs of all 
the Great Rats since the first one in 
1967. You can help fill that glaring 
historical lacuna by sending us any 
photographs you have of past rats. 
They will be carefully reproduced and 
returned to you, and when the com- 
plete family album is compiled, it will 
be featured in the Alumni News. 
Photographs can be either color or 
black and white, and slides will also be 
gratefully accepted. Send them with- 
out delay in care of the editor. 





someone’s budget now takes care of 
materials. Embellishment, allegorization, 
ideology, immunity from persecution, 
and institutionalization—the traditional 
fate of gospels, churches, and Rats. And | 
must note (without comment) that last 
spring for the first time in its history the 
Rat suffered real violence. Sometime dur- 
ing the night following its completion, 
unknown vandals painted it completely 
over with plain gray floor paint. That it 
was restored in the ensuing weeks seems 
smaller comfort than it ought to be. A 
paradigm is loose all right. The originat- 
ing experience is long gone. 

At the risk of being thought pre-senile, 
let me indulge in a line of nostalgia. The 
protest of the Great Rat was carried in 
the fruitbasket of the 1960s—civil rights, 
Viet Nam, the whole lot. We were intense, 
naive, often wrong, and frequently a 
damned nuisance to ourselves and every- 
body else. But on the whole I believe we 
were neither prim nor self-righteous. | 
miss that today. Behind the ideological 
smoke screen there was some sort of 
foundational concern for persons which, 
however, managed to avoid both pietism 
and prurience. From what I see now I 
worry that the paradigm of protest has 
shifted far too much, even, God help us, 
in the name of faithfulness or moral con- 
cern. The evil we do in the name of 
eOOd | Fe. 

I do have this epilogue for the saga, 
however. Some former Hodge residents 
will remember Eddie McCloskey, the jan- 
itor who retired a couple of years ago 
after about 102 years of faithful, “ho-de- 
do” service. Shortly after I returned to 
Princeton to take up office space in 
Hodge nine years ago, | had a chat with 
Eddie, as he smoked a cigarette while gaz- 
ing out the basement window (the same 
position in which I had last seen him five 
years before, come to think of it). We got 
to reminiscing. ““You know I never told 
you,” he said, ‘“‘about what happened the 
morning the Great Rat appeared. Tom 
Brian thought it was supposed to be him, 
and went on a rampage. He had all the 
maids and janitors search every room on 
campus for a can of orange paint.”’ Pause, 
puff, stare. He looked me in the eye, his 
own twinkling. “Well, of course I found 
it,” he said. “But I never told a soul.” 

I miss Eddie. That’s what the rat was 
about. fe 











Introducing the President 


An Interview with 
Thomas W. Gillespie, 
the Fifth President 
of Princeton Seminary 


at are your thoughts on the reunion of 
church and its implications for Prince- 
« Seminary? 





The formation of the Presbyterian 
(Carch (U.S.A.) occasions both joy and 
hoe. The joy comes from the reunion of 
tise two parts of the family. The hope, 
ar. McCord expressed it to the General 
‘Aembly in Atlanta, is that this will be a 
tie not merely of reorganization but of 
newal. It is my conviction that Prince- 
¢ Seminary can play a significant role 
irhe realization of this hope. 


[es reunion bring any additional pres- 
sie on Princeton to become more 
rional in its orientation? 


[am unaware of any pressure toward 
rionalism currently being exerted on 
ti Seminary. What pressures may arise as 
a:sult of reunion can only be imagined 
athis time. The national and inter- 
nional scope of Princeton’s ministry, 
hvever, is a valuable asset to the Church. 
T; same can be said for our sister theo- 
\ccal institutions. 


S:aking to the alumni/ae in Atlanta you 
sl that “theology belongs to the whole 
clrch.” Could you explain what you 
maint by this and comment on the state 
0 heology today? 


My impression is that the Church has 
alwed theology to become the private 
pserve of the experts. The laity defer to 
tf ordained ministry, while our ministers 
der to the professional theologians. If 
tology is basically the wisdom of faith, 
tin it belongs to the entire community 
faith. Ownership of the theological 
té must be accepted by the whole 
Citch. Pastors and professors play a 
civial role in fulfilling the task, but the 
la itself belongs to the whole People 
050d. 

the state of theology today, at least in 
th United States, has been determined 
me by the departments and graduate 
Sols of religion than by theological 
Sinaries. It is characterized by a shift 
itn “theology” to “religion,” from 
“thority” (Scripture, Church, Creed) to 

‘perience,’ from the methodology of 


Barth to that of Schleiermacher. | think | 
understand the motive behind this change 
(i.e., the desire to honor the human 
dimensions of faith), but I am still wait- 
ing to see a positive reconstruction of 
theology on this basis that will nurture 
and challenge the Church. In his inaug- 
ural address here at Princeton Seminary, 
Professor Willis spoke of the possibil- 
ities of an “experiential Church Dog- 
matics” that would do justice to both 
approaches. Something along that line, 

I believe, is what is needed. 


What general changes do you anticipate in 
theological education at Princeton over 
the long range? 


No doubt there will be changes, but | 
will not presume to “anticipate” what 
they might be. One crucial issue which, in 
my judgment, cannot be avoided has been 
focussed by Dr. Edward Farley in his re- 
cent monograph, Theologia: The Frag- 
mentation and Unity of Theological Ed- 
ucation (Fortress Press). Given the 
history of theological education and the 
incredible proliferation of its disciplines, 
the question of the unifying subject mat- 
ter in the seminary curriculum must be 
answered adequately. How it is answered 
will have enormous influence upon the 
curricula of the future. 


Total enrollment in seminaries continues 
to increase in the face of declining church 
membership. What issues does this situ- 
ation raise for theological education in 
general and Princeton Seminary in par- 
ticular? 


The issue here is a conundrum that 
must be resolved by the Church. Why is it 
that an increasing number of people are 
being raised up for the ordained ministry 
of the Church while the Church itself is 
declining in numbers? The one is a sign of 
the vitality of faith while the other is an 
indication of its apathy. My hope for the 
renewal of our reunited Church, if real- 
ized, would resolve the issue by effecting 
authentic growth in the Church. On the 
basis of my own pastoral experience in 
a very secular area of this nation, I believe 
this can happen if we learn together how 
to proclaim the Good News in word and 
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deed in a manner that rings true to 
human life in the world today. The Sem- 
inary, it seems to me, has a marvelous 
opportunity to participate in the renewal 
of the Church. 


Recent issues on campus and in the 
church have included homosexuality , 
legalized abortion, nuclear disarmament 
and divestment. As a Christian minister 
what are your views on these issues? 


I will tell you what I have told my 
congregation in Burlingame over the 
years. Homosexuality, whatever its eti- 
ology may be, is not a part of God’s in- 
tention for human sexuality, and homo- 
sexual behavior is a form of sin. Abortion 
is the taking of a human life, but there 
are circumstances in which human life 
may be taken responsibly. Nuclear dis- 
armament is a necessity, but it cannot be 
unilateral. Christians, both individually 
and corporately, have a stewardship re- 
sponsibility for their investment port- 
folios. Investment and divestment are 
subject to the lordship of Jesus Christ. 
These are all critical and complex issues 
which merit open discussion, and my 
mind is open to new insights. But, as of 
this moment, these are my views ex- 
pressed briefly. 


What do you think Princeton’s image is in 
relation to her sister seminaries? 


Again I would not presume to know. 
My hope is that they view us as a col- 
league in ministry. I certainly have no de- 
sire for us to be anything else. 


Would you comment on your experience 
at Princeton as a student and your feel- 
ings on returning? 


Yes. My experience as a student here 
between 1951-54 was very positive. | 
graduated with a vision of the Church, a 
concern for the world, and an under- 
standing of the gospel that have served 
me well throughout almost three decades 
of pastoral ministry. Moreover, my 
academic training was also a superb 
preparation for a graduate program in 
New Testament studies. In a word, my 








“The Seminary, it seems to me, has a 
marvelous opportunity to participate in 
the renewal of the Church.” 


appreciation of the gift given to me by 
the faculty and administration of that 
period has grown over the years. 

That sense of gratitude motivates me 
to return now as one who will partici- 
pate with others in preparing the next 
generation of ministers. It is an awesome 
responsibility, but one that challenges me 
deeply. I covet for today’s students the 
same positive experience that was my 
own. 


How do you think seminary students 
have changed since you went to Princeton? 


The question intensifies my age aware- 
ness. My teaching experience at the sem- 
inary level tells me that there are both 
similarities and differences between the 
generations. We are the same in that we 
are believers in Jesus Christ who seek to 
know what it means for us to serve him in 
and through the Church. We are different 
to the extent that the world has changed 
in the past thirty years. Obvious differ- 
ences include the significant number of 
women in the M.Div. program and the 
graduate programs. That is a change , 
which | welcome, having enjoyed the 
ministry of two women pastors as col- 


“My impression is that the Church has 
allowed theology to become the private 
preserve of the experts.” 


leagues in Burlingame. Another is the rich 
racial and ethnic mixture of the student 
body today. That too is a welcome 
change. 


How were you called to the ministry? 


By God, I trust, through my teenage 
experience in the U.S. Marine Corps. 
When | enlisted out of high school, the 
ordained ministry was the furthest thing 
from my mind as a vocational option. But 
during my tour of duty I learned exper- 
ientally what a redemptive difference 
knowing and believing in Jesus Christ 
makes in human life. | found God “lean- 
ing on my life” in an unmistakable way. 
For I sensed that if faith made that kind 
of a difference in my own life, it could 
make the same difference in the lives of 
others. The question for me was simply, 
what are you going to do about that? 

I realize that everyone need not answer 
that question by seeking ordination to 
the ministry. But for me it was the way I 
felt strongly compelled to go. Moreover, | 
can tell you that if I had my life to live 
over | would make the same decision in 
the same circumstances. 
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“Every person brings who he or she is } 
any task. That is unavoidable. It als 
spells change.” 


Your ministry has been spent in the 
pastorate. How do you think this wil 
help you as president? 


I am grateful for my years in thé 
pastorate. They have not taught me 
everything, but they have taught me: 


great deal about life and faith and m- 4 


istry. While that does not give me mé 
sianic credentials, it does give me son) 
thing worth sharing as an administrat’ 
as well as a professor. My hope is thate 
presidential office will afford me the ¢- 
portunity of continuing in the pastor 
ministry here. After all, there are peoy? 
here who need to be loved and given t 


opportunity to love in return just as tre ' 


are in our congregations. The settings 
obviously different, but the style of 
leadership can be the same. 


Do you foresee the president’s role chag 


ing and if so, how? 
Every person brings who he or she’ 
to any task. That is unavoidable. It al) 


spells change. How my being in this oicé 


will alter the role of the president is nt 
yet clear to me. Right now | am still 1 
ing to learn what the role is. Perhaps »¥ 
should. ask me this question a decay 
from now. Perhaps then it will not nel 


to be asked. a 


; 
; 





nemory of: 


» Reverend Charles S. Burgess (Class of 

1950) to the Elmer G. Homrighausen 

Scholarship Endowment Fund 

icy Forbes Daugherty: “Her Christian 

ifestyle and manner touched so many 

ives. She will be missed,” to the 
holarship Fund 

. Richard J. Dearborn to the Richard 

[. Dearborn Scholarship Endowment 
‘und 

1a MacKenzie Freeman to the Tennent 
und 

s Rosa Galbreath to the Education 

Fund 

}Norman V. Hope, Archibald Alex- 

ander Professor of Church History 


' ‘on Seminary, to the Endowment 
7und and to the Education Fund 
T: Reverend J. W. Patrick Lowry (Class 
of 1950) to the Elmer G. Homrig- 
aausen Scholarship Endowment Fund 
iDJohn A. Mackay (Class of 1915), pres- 
» ident 1936-1959, emeritus 1959-1983, 
’rinceton Seminary, to the Speer 
Library Endowment Fund 
‘Ei Turpie Reimherr to the Center of 
» Continuing Education Endowment 
» 7und 
/M Richard Taylor to the Tennent Fund 
 T: Reverend Robert A. N. Wilson, Jr., to 
» the Scholarship Fund 
»T! Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams 
» Class of 1934) to the Arthur M. 
» Adams Scholarship Endowment Fund 
» ind to the Masters in Residence Pro- 
tram 
/ Ms Mary E. Armstrong (Class of 1978) 
; 0 the Mary E. Armstrong Memorial 
» 300k Fund 
/ Conel Guilford C. Babcock to the Guil- 
‘ord C. Babcock Seminars at the 
“enter of Continuing Education 
Jin Rea Bamford to the Education Fund 
/ EStanley Barclay to the John L. Fel- 
neth Scholarship Endowment Fund 
Sauel Wilson Blizzard, Jr., (Class of 
' | 939) to the Samuel Blizzard Award 
| Lie B. St. Clair to the Albert T. and 
» ucie B. St. Clair Scholarship Endow- 
» nent Fund 
/ Tl Reverend John L. Coleman to the 
scholarship Fund 
, Ctuart and Lucie Cooper to the Henry 
» 3. and Bellmina McGill Cooper 
scholarship Endowment Fund 





} 
| 
' 
. | 
L | 


L 





_ 1946-1978, emeritus 1978-1983, Prince- 


Gifts 


Edward J. Root to the Scholarship Fund 

Clifford C. Cummings to the Education 
Fund 

Samuel (Class of 1861) and Sarah Dodd 
to the Samuel and Sarah Dodd Memo- 
rial Book Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Peter K. (Class of 1915) 
and Helen W. Emmons to the Peter K. 
and Helen W. Emmons Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Ernest and Iris Foose to the Ernest and 
Iris Foose Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Miss Mary B. Franklin to the Education 
Fund 

Tillie Hagedorn to the Ruth M. Hagedorn 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Howard I. Harris to the Education Fund 

Mollie E. and Samuel G. Haslett to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Wendling H. Hastings 
(Class of 1945) to the Tennent Fund 

Roland M. Hauck to the Hauck Memorial 
Trust Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, professor 
and dean emeritus, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Elmer George Homrig- 
hausen Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Norman V. Hope, Archibald Alex- 
ander Professor of Church History 
1946-1978, Emeritus 1978-1983, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Norman 
Victor Hope Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund: “I thank God I met 
Norman, and that we had more than 
forty years of wondrous sharing of the 
faith. His the victory, his the triumph. 
Now all who follow in his train must 
lift the same light he raised on high.” 

Paul W. Johnston to the Paul W. and 
William R. Johnston Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr.. Lefferts Loetscher 
(Class of 1928) to the Tennent Fund 

Dr. John A. Mackay (Class of 1915), pres- 
ident 1936-1959, emeritus 1959-1983, 
Princeton Seminary, to the Tennent 
Fund 

J. Andrew Marsh and Frank Marsh to the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend Matthews E. McPhail (Class 
of 1930) to the 1983 Alumni/ae Roll 
Call 

Jessie Lovett Morgan to the Education 
Fund 
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Frederick Neumann to the Frederick 
Neumann Memorial Endowment Fund 

John C. Nevin (Class of 1932) to the Ten- 
nent Fund 

Charles E. Patton (Class of 1899) to the 
Education Fund 


Mr. Dorwin S. Pearson, and elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Punta 
Gorda, Florida, to Roberts Hall 

James K. Quay to the James K. Quay 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Julie Revsin to the Julie Revsin Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. W. Sherman Skinner 
(Class of 1930) to the Education Fund 

Dr. Geza Soos to the Dr. Geza Soos 
Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Elmer A. Vieth to the Elmer A. Vieth 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend W. Trevor Wagg (Class of 
1960) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. Walker 
(Class of 1910) to the Education Fund 

Jimmy Wilson to the Scholarship Fund 

Marcus S. Wright, Jr. to the Education 
Fund 


In honor of: 


The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (Class 
of 1930) to the Scholarship Fund 

Ms. Judy Dean: “This is sent as a tribute 
to Judy Dean (Class of 1984) who 
served in a training program in our 
church last summer,” to the Cross Cul- 
tural Training Program—Egypt °83 

The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dougherty 
(Class of 1954) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Bransford Eubank (Class 
of 1930) to the Courtenay Hughes and 
Alice May Castle Fenn and the Joseph 
Beverley and Mary Bell Broocke 
Eubank Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(Class of 1942), vice president 1974- 
1983, Princeton Seminary, on his re- 
tirement, to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Beverly J. Leach (Class of 
1979) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, president, Princeton 
Seminary, on his retirement, to the 
Tennent Fund 


Gifts 





The Reverend Maureen J. Morris (Class of 
1983) to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles A. Platt (Class 
of 1932) and Mary Elizabeth Platt’s 
SOth wedding anniversary to the Ten- 
nent Fund 

Newton W. and Betty C. Beant to the 
Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(Class of 1942), vice president emer- 
itus, Princeton Seminary: “‘On Sun- 
day, October 23, 1983, we joyfully 
recognized his new tie with us [Pres- 
byterian Church of Basking Ridge, 
N.J.] as pastor emeritus and we want 
to mark the beauty and meaning of 
that in this manner. We send the en- 
closed gift in love and appreciation of 
the life and ministry of Dr. William H. 
Felmeth who was our beloved pastor 
for so many years.” 

Marian Z. Jenkins to the Marian z. Jen- 
kins Scholarship Endowment Fund 

William R. Johnston to the Paul W. and 
William R. Johnston Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

The Reverend Mark J. Keely (Class of 
1983) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend and Mrs. Dana F. Lindsley 
(Class of 1974) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Kenneth B. Lundgren 
(Class of 1983) to the Scholarship 
Fund. .who graduated from 
Princeton in June 1983. Ken grew up 
in his church, was ordained ....We 
are delighted to make this gift in Ken’s 
name.” 

The Reverend Philip Rodgers Magee 
(Class of 1952) to the Philip Rodgers 
Magee Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, president emeritus, 
Princeton Seminary, and Hazel 
McCord, to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Paul R. Miller (Class of 
1955) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Filbert L. Moore, Jr. (Class 
of 1965) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Thomas S. Mutch to The 
Presbyterian Church in Morristown 
Thomas S. Mutch Scholarship E BCOW: 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. 
Roberts Hall 

The Reverend Robert W. Summers (Class 
of 1982) to the Scholarship Fund 


Edward H. Roberts to 


Dr. David B. Watermulder (Class of 1945) 


to the Scholarship Fund 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Weaver to the Ed- 


ucation Fund 


The Reverend Nancy Wright (Class of 


1977) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, Thomas W 
Synnott Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, Emeritus, to the Tennent Fund 


In gratitude: 


“We are grateful for the Seminary’s min- 
istry to the whole Church, and espe- 
cially appreciative of the many ways in 
which the Seminary has contributed to | 
our congregation’s life,” to the Schol- 
arship Fund 


“for the inspiration, teaching, counsel 


and friendship of the late Dr. Edler 
Hawkins.” 


In appreciation: 

“This gift is given in appreciation for the 
excellent work we feel the Seminary is 
doing.” Bf 


Continuing — 
Education 
Calendar 


il 








Hine ba ea ; 
APRIL / 
2-5: Communication Through the Wo 

ten Word - 
2-5: Preaching with Imagination | 


2-5: Developing the Ministry with ae 
Adults 
9-12: The Case for Biblical Preaching 
12-13: Developing a Pastor Suppor a 
Group: Theory and Skills ie 
23-25: Evangelism Today | = 
23-25: Approaches to Teaching the Ble « 
23-26: Bonhoeffer After Forty Years 
29-May 4: Power and Influence Wor ( 
shop |e 
30-May 3: Multiple Staff Ministry 
30-May 4: Arts in Worship 


MAY 






5-6: Building Relationships PF 
7-10: Preaching Seminar | I 
14-17: Making Sense of the Book ¢ 

Revelation ii 
21-24: Jewish-Christian Dialogue ¥ 


{ 


For more information, contact thi 


Center of Continuing Education 
12 Library Place, Princeton, NJ 0854) 
(609)921-8198. : i 
i. | 
\ a il 
| 
i a 
j 
: ' j 





\liam L. Tucker, 1916B 

bd April 30, 1983, at the age of 84. 

/ninister for almost six decades, Dr. 

jcker began his work as a missionary to 

‘Joan in 1917. He returned to the United 
‘Stes a year later to enter military serv- 

: ji. Under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 
pgrams, he became involved in War 
Fsoner Relief in Siberia. Between 1922 

_al 1944 he held pastorates in Jersey 

«Gy and Newark, New Jersey, and in 
140 accepted a call to the Second Pres- 
terian Church in Princeton (later St. An- 

i dw’s). Following his retirement in 
157, Dr. Tucker continued to serve area 

li ai overseas churches (Kobe, Japan; 

) Fagkok, Thailand) as minister of visita- 
ta and interim pastor. More recently, he 
ys named pastor emeritus of the Nassau 

 Psbyterian Church in Princeton. He is 

i svived by his wife, Mary; two daughters, 

\ \3. John Hendrickson and Mrs. Thomas 
(-lach; and seven grandchildren. 


} 





; 

Fward L. Olewiler, 1917B 

‘Id April 30, 1983, at the age of 90. 

‘\ Olewiler was pastor of the Marion 

— Fst Presbyterian Church in Ohio for 28 
yrs and was given pastor emeritus status 

won retirement in 1954. He served as or- 

" gizing pastor for the Presbyterian 
Cirches of Forest Hills, Ohio, and Mar- 

‘ 2, Florida. Remaining active in his re- 
timent years, Mr. Olewiler was interim 

 ptor serving a number of parishes in 

' Frida. In 1973 he was made chaplain at 

” Letors Hospital in Hollywood, and re- 
sid at the hospital until his death. He is 
Sivived by a daughter, Jeanne. 


Caald J. Walton, 1922B 

Cd April 26, 1983, at the age of 87. A 
Kdent of Lakeland, Florida, Dr. Walton 
red in 1967 as pastor of the First Pres- 
berian Church in Belvidere, New Jersey. 
111922 Dr. Walton became the minister 
Othe DeWitt Reformed Presbyterian 
Circh on New York City’s lower east 
“Si: where he served for 38 years. For a 
Nnber of years, he was involved with 

l! New York City Mission Society. He 
tinued his ministry as interim pastor 
4r retiring to Florida and later became 
Mister of visitation, a position he held 

f 14 years at the First Presbyterian 
Citch in Lakeland. He is survived by his 
W2, Betty, and two children. 


| 
} 


| 
\ 


Obituaries 


Edwin Luke Shelling, 1942B 

Died March 2, 1983, at the age of 86. 
Mr. Shelling retired as pastor of the White 
Haven Presbyterian Church in Maryland 
in 1962. He continued his ministry at the 
White Haven Center for the Mentally Re- 
tarded, serving as the center’s chaplain. 
Earlier pastorates included the Presbyte- 
rian churches in Arlington, Virginia; and 
Clarendon and Darlington, Maryland. 
During World War I, Mr. Shelling was a 
chaplain in the United States Army Air 
Force. His daughter, Virginia, survives 
him. 


W. Clarence Wright, 1926B 

Died July 4, 1983, at the age of 81. Dr. 
Wright retired as pastor emeritus in 1967 
from the Wilshire Presbyterian Church in 
Los Angeles, after having served the 
church for 30 years. From 1926 until 
1937 he was pastor of the Presbyterian 
churches of Mt. Holly, New Jersey, and 
Birmingham, Michigan. He was a teacher 
of Presbyterian polity at Fuller Seminary 
and served as moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Los Angeles. He continued his 
ministry after retirement as interim 
pastor in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. He is survived by 
his wife, Maude Stavely, and a daughter. 


Meyer M. Hostetter, 1927B 
Died March 28, 1983, at the age of 80. 
A former dean of Bloomfield College in 
New Jersey, he retired in 1970 and re- 
turned to active ministry as stated supply 
of the Olivet Presbyterian Church in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Dr. Hostetter be- 
gan his ministry in 1927, accepting the 
call to be pastor of the Faggs Manor Pres- 
byterian Church in Cochranville, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1937 he became pastor of the 
Deep Run Presbyterian Church, where he 
served for 20 years. 

His wife, Rosa, and a son, Donald, 
survive him. 


Elmer D. Wood, 1927G 

Died February 2, 1982, at the age of 80. 
Prior to his last call as pastor of the West 
Baton Rouge Presbyterian Church in 
Port Allen, Louisiana, Dr. Wood had 
served five churches since his ordination 
in 1925 by the PCUS Enoree Presbytery. 
For several years he was a home mission- 
ary in Monroeville, Alabama. During 
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World War II he was a U. S. Army 
chaplain. 


Arthur E. French, Jr., 1930B 

Died October 25, 1982, at the age of 80. 
A native of London, England, Mr. French 
began his ministry as a teacher following 
his ordination by the Presbytery of Pitts- 
burgh. He served as a missionary to 
Hainan, China, until 1947. Returning to 
parish ministry in the United States, he 
accepted the call to be pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church for 11 years. In 
1958 he became organizing pastor at the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church in Rialto, 
California. He retired in 1973. 


Milton G. Faust, 1939b 

Died July 21, 1983, at the age of 69. Be- 
ginning in 1937 as pastor of East White- 
land Presbyterian Church in Malvern, 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Faust served five 
churches until 1951 when he became 
director of evangelism for the Synod of 
North Carolina. Completing his term in 
1955, he became chaplain at the Veter- 
an’s Hospital in Salisbury. Dr. Faust also 
was a chaplain in the U.S. Navy for five 
years during World War II. 


Steven Barabas, 1940B 

Died May 22, 1983, at the age of 78. Mr. 
Barabas retired from Wheaton College in 
1975 after 25 years as professor of theol- 
ogy and New Testament studies. He was a 
writer for and editor of the Zondervan 
Pictorial Dictionary and Pictorial En- 
cyclopedia of the Bible, and the religious 
quarterly, Peniel. 


Charles B. Robinson, 1940B 

Died June 16, 1983, at the age of 68. 
Mr. Robinson was pastor of Chambers 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in Rut- 
ledge, Pennsylvania, and associate pastor 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
Worthington, Ohio. For 25 years he 
served as a military chaplain in the United 
States Naval Reserves. He is survived by 
his wife, Virginia. 


James B. McGaffin, 1947G 
Died April 19, 1983, at the age of 75. A 
resident of Orlando, Florida, at the time 
of his death, Mr. McGaffin had served the 
United Presbyterian Church since 1935. 
His pastorates included churches in North 
Shenango, Espeyville and Linesville, 
continued on page 31 


1923 


Mark Wingerd (B,M) recently celebrated 
his 60th anniversary of ordination. Win- 
gerd, a resident of Pittsburgh, Pennsy]l- 
vania, serves the Kerr Presbyterian 
Church as stated supply. 


1934 


William J. Frazer (B,M) and his wife, Mar- 
jorie, have moved from their home in 
Forty Fort, Pennsylvania, to the Wesley 
Village Methodist retirement colony in 
Pittston. Pastor emeritus of the Moosic 
Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania, 
Frazer retired in 1969. 


1938 


Rudolph H. Wissler (B) was named pastor 
emeritus of the Suffern Presbyterian 
Church in New York, having served there 
since 1944. 


1937 


Robert H. Boyd (M) retired from a teach- 
ing career that spanned five decades. 
Boyd, an instructor of Old Testament 
studies, began teaching at Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in 1942. 


Norman M. Dunsmore (B) is currently a 
volunteer chaplain at the Wayne County 
(Pennsylvania) Prison and acts as chair- 
man of the candidates committee of the 
Lackawanna Presbytery. 


Arthur L. Herries (B), pastor of the 
Timonium Presbyterian Church in Mary- 
land since 1971, recently retired and was 
given emeritus status. 


194] 


W. Harvey Jenkins (B), since retirement 
in 1974, has served as part-time parish 
associate at the Bethel United Presbyte- 
rian Church in Columbus, Ohio. He is also 
a part-time chaplain at the Seton Square 
North retirement residence. 


Class 
Notes 


Robert E. Shields (B) has become interim 
pastor at St. John’s Chapel by the Sea in 
Moclips, Washington. 


1942 


Andrew E. Murray (B), serving Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania since 1949 and 
presently chairperson of the Department 
of Religion, was a recipient of the 1983 
Distinguished Service Award from the 
Presbyterian Historical Society. The 
award hails Murray as “‘one of those serv- 
ants of the church who indeed are teach- 
ing elders” and whose academic work 
“has been one of mission and com- 
passion.” 


W. Burney Overton (B) was honorably re- 
tired from the Peachtree Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta, where he was director 
of the Center for Pastoral Care, termin- 
ating 40 years of ministry. He has taken a 
position as director of the Shallowford 
Training and Counseling Service. 


Charles F. Unger (G), now retired, en- 
joyed celebrating his 50th class reunion at 
Central College in Iowa. 


Harry E. Wilbanks (b) was honorably re- 
tired by the Grace Union Presbytery, ef- 
fective January 31 of this year. 


1943 


Retired pastor Philip W. Barrett (b) has 
written from his home in Arroyo Grande, 
California, that he has been named in- 
terim minister at the United Presbyterian 
Church in nearby Pismo Beach. Garrett 
retired from the Foothill Presbyterian 
Church in San Jose last spring and was 
named pastor emeritus. 


Merle S. Irwin (B) retired in August as co- 
pastor of the Church on the Green in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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On January 16, William J. Larkin (B) us) 
installed as minister of the Chamber! 
Wylie Memorial Presbyterian Church | 9! 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | j 
im 
The McNaugher Memorial Church i 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has name 
Elwood F. Reeves, Jr., pastor emeritu’ 


Gordon M. Ruff (B) and his wife led 9° 
19-day tour to India and Nepal this fa’ ¥' 
Ruff was UPCUSA representative to Tig! 
and Nepal from ’66 to ’75 and served) } 
executive secretary of the United Missin 
to Nepal. La 


1944 i 


Kenneth V. Brown (B) is now interit 
pastor at Jeffersonville Presbyteriay 
Church in Pennsylvania, after compe ! 
an interim pastorate at the First Prest- 
terian Church in Port Kennedy. | 
jal 
Charles R. Ehrhardt (B) retired last My 
after completing an interim pastoratat® 
the Covenant Presbyterian Church) 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. ab 
; 
Ronald D. Holcomb (B) serves as stat! 
supply of the Los Alamos Presbyiaaae 
Church in California. | il 
4 \d 
Since retirement in 1981, Edward ( 
McCance, Jr., (B) has been a guest prehe 
in the Suwannee Presbytery and th’ %i 
Northeast Florida Presbytery. Duringhe?}: 
next year he will serve as temporary {1 
ply at the First Presbyterian Church 
Crescent City, Florida. | 


Norman A. Robinson (B) will contin’ t 
live in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, his hn» 
town of 32 years, now that he is reti ; 
His last charge was the Second Presb | 


rian Church of Wyalusing. ; 


1945 


A COEMAR missionary to Latin Amie 
for almost 40 years, Robert A. Remit 
(B) was honorably retired by the Alby 
Presbytery. 


‘ig inary trustee Frederick B. Speakman 

iBannounced plans to retire from the 

tg id Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh, 
eisylvania. Speakman became pastor 

: je church in 1972. 

ui 


| 
ANE | 


Mi (6 


‘Abr six years as pastor of the Prinsep 

i tet Presbyterian Church in Singapore, 

(; E. Blanford (B) has returned to the 

liUred States to accept a call as assistant 

\baor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
se tle, Washington. 


147 
br 17 years of ministry, W. Malcolm 


twn (G) has retired as pastor of the 
ey Presbyterian Church in Penn 
5, Pennsylvania. 

Lian Cassel Driskill (E) opted for an 
‘tay retirement, which will now afford 
dhitime for work with oriental churches 
Jinne Los Angeles area. She and her 
wand will reside in Westminster 


| 


lens in Duarte, Caifornia. 








| 


Joa P. MacLachlan (B) has retired from 
thFirst Presbyterian Church in Garden 
Give, California, the pastorate he began 
/in 967. 





h, was honorably retired last spring. 
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jissionary to Brazil since 1950, 
Etslbert H. Gartrell, Jr., (M) has been 
hcorably retired by the Concord Presby- 
‘te and resides in Montreat, North 
Colina. 


169 


'Wiam G. Chalmers (B) has been 
corably retired by the Sacramento 


) 


'Prbytery. 


Class Notes 


James L. Garrett, Jr., (M) co-authored 
Are Southern Baptists “Evangelicals”? 
(Mercer University Press, 1983). Garrett 
is presently professor of theology and 
associate dean for the Ph.D. degree at 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 


James A. McAllister (G) will retire from 
the Chapel by the Sea Presbyterian 
Church in Nelscott, Oregon. 


Administrator-chaplain of Fairhaven 
Home in Whitewater, Wisconsin, Carroll 
J. Olm (M) is one of four people who 
received the 1983 Award of Merit at the 
Spring Conference of the Wisconsin 
Association of Homes for the Aging. Olm 
who has been with the Fairhaven Corpor- 
ation since 1961, was recognized for the 
outstanding service he provides the health 
care field. 


> 


1950 


John E. Adams (B) currently serves as 
consultant to the Pearl §. Buck Founda- 
tion in its efforts to bring Amerasians to 
the United States. A native of Korea, 
Adams has worked for many years with 
children’s international adoption services. 


E. Bradford Davis (M) is pastor of four 
cluster-churches, the Kensington United 
Presbyterian Larger Parish, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Presbytery. 
This successful Spanish-American pro- 
gram of ministry, known as the Kensing- 
ton Model, is the first ‘“‘urban model” of 
the larger parish, Davis points out. As a 
result of the entrance of the Zion Spanish 
Baptist Church in 1977 into the Palthorp 
Presbyterian Church, parish members 
have directed their attention to Spanish 
outreach. A newly formed board of 
deacons supervises “food and clothing 
closets” to serve the needy of the four 
parishes. Eliezer Rodriguez, former 
pastor of Zion Baptist Church was re- 
cently ordained into the Presbyterian 
church and serves as assistant pastor to 
the churches. Working together, Davis 
and Rodriguez will also consult with the 
Synod of the Trinity on their program for 
migrant workers in the Lancaster area of 
Pennsylvania. 


Stanley A. Goerner (B), pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Long- 
mont, Colorado, for 32 years, also 

serves aS a member of the General 

Assembly Nominating Committee. 


Writing from Daegu, Korea, William A. 
Grubb (B) says he serves as associate 

chaplain (with a Korean colleague) to 
Keimyung University students, whose 
number runs to 16,000 plus. He is also 
associate president and Bible professor 
at Yung Nam Theological Seminary. 

Grubb has been a missionary and frater- 
nal worker in Korea since 1954. 


After 34 years of active ministry, John 
H. McAvany (M) retired September 1. 
His last charge was the Avondale Presby- 
terian Church in Tillsonburg, Ontario, 
where he served for nine years. 


The executive presbyter of the Washing- 
ton Presbytery, Nathaniel C. Roe (B), 
has been elected chairperson of the 
Council of Christian Associates of South- 
west Pennsylvania. 


Gabriel A. Vahanian (M), a professor in 
the Department of Religion at Syracuse 
University, has been active as a visiting 
professor at the University of Strasbourg, 
France; consultant on the president’s 
Commission on Ethics; and, since 1980, 
a member of the executive committee of 
the American Theological Society. 


Paul A. White (B), president of Philadel- 
phia Presbyterian Homes since 1961, 
recently received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Non-Profit Homes for the Aging. 


1951 


John P. Lee (M) has retired as pastor of 
the Rancho Bernardo Community Church 
in San Diego, California. 


John G. Mancini (B) is a supply minister 
for the Kiskiminetas Presbytery in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ralph A. Tamaccio (B) accepted a new 
pastorate recently at the First Presby- 
terian Church in New Gretna, New 
Jersey. 


1952 


G. Robert Buttrick (B), who had served 
the Normandy Presbyterian Church in 
Missouri since 1967, has accepted a call 
at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Trinity Evangelical Divinity School (Deer- 
field, Illinois) recently announced the 
appointment of Robert E. Coleman (M) 
as director of the School of World 
Mission and Evangelism, professor of 
mission and evangelism, and chairman of 
the department. Coleman has served as 
a faculty member at Asbury Seminary in 
Wilmore, Kentucky, for 27 years and is 
widely known for his authorship of A 
Master Plan for Evangelism (Revell, 
1964), now in its 32nd edition. 


George D. Jackson (D) recently 
completed an interim pastorate at the 
Riviera Presbyterian Church in South 
Miami, Florida. Jackson resides in Eliza- 
bethtown, North Carolina. 


Former director of the Lambert House 
Quaker Adult Day Care Center in Port- 
land, Oregon, William J. Jackson (M) 
has accepted calls from the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church and Meridian Park 
Hospital, also in Portland. 


When NBC aired ‘Easter Worship from 
Seattle” last spring, Bruce O. Larson 
(B) preached the sermon “Because He 
Lives .. .!’ The presentation was tele- 
cast live from University Presbyterian 
Church in Seattle, Washington. Larson 
is widely known as a long-time leader of 
workshops and conferences for clergy and 
laity through out the country, as the 
author of 16 books, and as the host of 
the national television series “‘Search.” 
Recently, he authored a third volume in 
a new commentary series on the New 
Testament. The 12-volume series, The 
Communicator’s Commentary (Word 
Books), is written to combine in-depth 
scholarship with practical application to 
daily life. Larson’s contribution is a 
study of the Gospel of Luke that allows. 
the reader to see how the modern 
minister can adopt a whole-life approach 
to people and their needs. 


Frederick A. Schutz (B) began serving 
the First Presbyterian Church in Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, last September. 
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William P. Caldwell (B) serves the Grace 
Presbyterian Church in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Charles K. Dowell (B) now serves the 
First Presbyterian Church in Junction, 
Texas. 


William H. Gray, Jr., (B) earned a doctor 
of ministry degree from Drew University 
last spring. 


Stewart H. Merriam (B) remains active in 
Papua New Guinea on behalf of Highland 
Christian Mission. 


1954 


Marion W. Conditt (B), pastor of the 
Ferguson Presbyterian Church in St. 
Louis, Missouri, for 10 years, recently 
accepted a call to become pastor and 
head of staff of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Arlington, Texas. 


In a recent newsletter, R. Donald Elley 
(M) wrote about his ministry in the 
international church. In the 18 months 
since he accepted the call to St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Malaysia, he has 
been encouraged by the lack of difficulty 
maintaining Christian work in a largely 
Muslim country. The congregation, made 
up of at least 12 denominations, with 
Presbyterian members primarily Chinese 
and Indian Malaysians, has experienced 
steady growth. Elley is also a visiting 
lecturer at the Seminari Theoloji 
Malaysia, where he teaches pastoral 
ministry. Elley concludes his letter with 
an open invitation to ex-Princetonians 
and faculty who may be visiting nearby. 


Walter A. Fitton (B) received the U.S. 

Army’s Distinguished Service Medal for 
24 years of service as reserve chaplain. 

From 1975 to 1982, Colonel Fitton was 
division chaplain. 
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John E. Hunn (B), pastor of the Cove 
Presbyterian Church in Simsbury, Co 
necticut, since 1964, has accepted a ca 
to the Tunkhannock Presbyterian Chu: 
in Pennsylvania. 


Charles Ross (B, 58M) continues an 
active ministry in Zaire. His current pr 
fessional interests include church grow! 
anthropology, and. ethnotheology. Ir 
1980 he received his D. Missiology de- 
gree from the Fuller Theological Sem 
inary School of World Missions. 


Pastor Gayle W. Threlkeld (B) of the 
Presbyterian Church in Shelbyville, Ket 
tucky, has become pastor at the First) 
Presbyterian Church in Grenada, Mi 
issippi, and stated supply at the Beth ~ 
Presbyterian Church. Threlkeld was 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in) ~ 
Shelbyville for 17 years. 


19355 


William C. Demarest (b) has left the 
Kennard Presbyterian Church in Pen 
sylvania to accept a call in Bridgepor 
Ohio, at the Kirkwood Presbyteriar 
Church. 


James A. Guyer (B,M) attends the Fo 
Institute for Professional Psychologist 
Des Plaines, Illinois, as a full-time do 
toral student. | 


Since 1981, Frank E. Havens III (B 
has been chaplain and director of past 
services at Robert Packer Hospital 
Guthrie Clinic in Sayre, Pennsylvani 
Last March Havens was certified as 
fellow in the College of Chaplains at te 
convention held in San Diego. 


L. Dean Hay (B) serves as interim 
minister at the Waltham Presbyteria 
Church in Illinois. 


Robert P. Heim (B) recently earned 
M.A. in management. 


Ernest J. Lewis (B) has accepted 
position of executive director of th 
Presbyterian Congress on Renewal 
Dallas, Texas. 





aes R. Memmott (B) will specialize in 
qilt and continuing education when he 
«aeives his doctorate in education, 
huey 
[bert W. Shaffer (B) has become 
jerim pastor at the First Presbyterian 
a(urch in Somerdale, New Jersey. 
DR) 
ile Synod of the Rocky Mountains has 
jointed Philip H. Young (B) associate 
‘kaxcutive for the presbyteries of Glacier 
‘al Yellowstone. Young has been pastor 
athe Presbyterian Church of the 
Jostles in Burnsville, Minnesota since 
iefh74. 
A 
i 
v4 


al sociologist, John H. Gay (U), is 
H | -lancing as a consultant in rural 

‘elopment in Lesotho, South Africa. 

} began his work in Lesotho in 1975, 
§ “voice for the poor and inarticulate 
development agencies,’ when he 
ked on the Senqu Project. 








ies H. Lappan (B), pastor of the First 
ibyterian Church in Smyrna, Del- 
ire, for the past eight years, 
ypted a call to the Presbytery of 


-PCUS Division of International 
“ion and the co-sponsoring Presby- 
* of Suwannee have appointed Albert 
iWells (D) and his wife, Margaret, as 
10 mares in mission. They will serve a 
ire assignment with the United 
H itch of Jamaica and Grand Cayman 
lng churches in Ocho Rios, Jamaica. 


if 
rs thet 
7 
ao -S. naval chaplain since 1961, Lieu- 
yj@tnt Commander Kenneth B. Abel (B) 
\yunced his retirement from the corps 
8March. He currently serves as direc- 
neDE counseling services for the Salva- 
paany i in San Diego, California. 


ted iter J. Armstrong (B) received a Ph.D. 
j#lult education from Ohio State Uni- 
ae last March. 


ard S. Bauder (B) has accepted a new 
He now serves both the First Presby- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Class Notes 


terian Church in Hawley, Pennsylvania, 
and the Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
also in Pennsylvania. Bauder had been 
associated with the Christ Church by the 
Sea in Queens, New York. 


The New York City Council of Churches 
awarded honors to Russell C. Block (G) 
for quality in religious television program- 
ming. Merit was given to “Brand New 
Day,” a documentary on the Elizabeth- 
port Presbyterian Center, viewed as the 
“best public affairs program of 1982;” 

a special half-hour program on the prob- 
lems of marriage, which earned “best re- 
ligious program;’ and “Peace Spots” 
voted “best religious spots.’ Block is min- 
ister at large in the Elizabeth (New Jersey) 
Presbytery. 


T. Lawrence Cardwell (B), formerly 
stated supply at the United Presbyterian 
Church in Porterville, California, has be- 
come pastor of the church. 


Allen C. Deeter (G), whose work as dean 
and administrator of the Brethren Col- 
leges Abroad has been devoted to inter- 
national educational development (the 
program currently involves 160 exchange 
students), recently acted as chairman of 
the American committee for the World 
Friendship Center in Hiroshima. He was 
responsible for organizing the three- 
month tour of the United States by the 
Reverend Tanimoto, who lectured on the 
threat of nuclear war. 


J. Lawrence Driskill (M) has retired from 
the Highland Presbyterian Church in 
Maryville, Tennessee, where he had served 
for ten years. 


George H. Gilmour (B), pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, marked the 25th year of 
his ministry at special ceremonies last 
year that included an original piece of 
music composed in his honor. 


Charles L. Greenwood (B), officially re- 
tired from the Office of the Chaplain, U.S. 
Naval Academy, in Annapolis, Maryland. 
He now resides in Florida and has been 
installed as pastor of the Palma Ceia 
Presbyterian Church in Tampa. 


C. Frederick Mathias (B), previously 
pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Delaware, has been called to 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to serve the North- 
minster Presbyterian Church. 


Hugh G. Nevin, Jr., (b) serves as chaplain 
at Union College in Schenectady, New 
York, and is interim minister at the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Albany. 


Mark W. Thomsen (M) holds the position 
of director of the Division of World Mis- 
sion and Interchurch Cooperation for the 
American Lutheran Church at its head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


1958 


Theodore A. Blunk (B) resigned as assist- 
ant pastor of the Bay Presbyterian 
Church in Bay Village, Ohio, to devote 
full time to private practice as a pastoral 
counselor. 


Life in Bible times is a favorite subject for 
Norma Jean Sullivan Perkins (E). A writer 
of church school curricula for over 25 
years, Perkins specializes in youngsters’ 
creative involvement in Bible study, using 
games and other active forms of learning. 
For the 1983 vacation church school pro- 
gram of the United Methodist Church, 
Perkins wrote Elementary A Teacher, 
Children’s Bible Studies, Children’s 
Church and Home leaflets and four games 
on the theme “‘Ways Bible People Lived.” 


1959 


Robert H. Crilley (B) received his doctor 
of divinity degree last June from Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary. 


Robert E. Dodson (B) and his wife, 
Rebecca, both of the Ireland Empire Pres- 
bytery, have been appointed as mission- 
aries/fraternal workers in the field of 
theological education as they work with 
the Independent Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil. During his 23 years of ministry, 
Dodson has spent 13 as a missionary 
pastor in Brazil, nine among the Paiute 
Indians in California, and a year in an in- 
terim position in Washington. His wife, 
a certified nurse midwife, has established 
rural clinics and trained medical person- 


nel in Brazil. 


John M. Robertson’s (B) new volume 
Roots and Wings, Prayers and Promises 
for Parents (Tyndale House) is the fifth in 
the series known as “prayers and prom- 
ises..’ His previously published books are 
Here I am God, Where Are You?, and 
Being Made Whole, both part of Prayers 
and Promises for Hospital Patients; Com- 
fort, Prayers and Promises for Times of 


Sorrow, and Together, Prayers, and Prom- 


ises for Newlyweds. 


1960 


Zane Alexander (G) has left military 
chaplaincy to serve as community coun- 
selor of the Westminster Schools in At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Arthur L. Benjamin (B), currently moder- 
ator of Palisades Presbytery in New York, 
has earned a doctorate in education from 
New York University. 


Robert I. Doom (M) serves as pastor to 
the yoked parishes of the First Presby- 
terian and First United Presbyterian 
Churches of Baird and Cross Plains, 
Texas. 


J. Scottie Griffin (B) has moved to First 
Presbyterian Church of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. Griffin was formerly pastor 
of the Hitchcock Memorial Church in 
Scarsdale. 


Pastor C. Thomas Hilton (B) has accepted 
a new call to the First Presbyterian 
Church in Pompano Beach, Florida. Hil- 
ton served the Irvington Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis, Indiana, for 10 
years. 


William J. Kirkman (B), minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Henderson, 
Nevada, has been certified by the state 

as a marriage and family counselor. 


Edward G. Reitz (B) now serves the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ivanhoe, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Dewey D. Wallace, Jr., (B) recently 
authored Puritans and Predestination: 
Grace in English Protestant Theology, 


Class Notes 


1525-1695 (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press). 


1961 


After 19 years as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Tallmadge, Ohio, 
A. Arthur Arvay (B) accepted a new call 
as pastor of the Church of the Palms, 
Delray Beach, Florida. 


Robert R. Boehlke (D) writes from In- 
donesia that Christian education has be- 
come an integral part of the life of the 
church there. Boehlke has worked in the 
field of theological education for 20 
years, beginning in 1961 as a fraternal 
worker in Jakarta. In addition, he serves 
the Indonesian Council of Churches and 
recently contributed a paper entitled 
“Revelation, Insight and Creativity” to 
the Wyckoff Colloquium, gathered for re- 
tiring PTS professor, D. Campbell 
Wyckoff. 


Lee M. Cotter (B) has left the Mt. Hebron 
Presbyterian Church in Ellicott City, 
Maryland, to accept a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Saline, Michigan. 


United States Army chaplain, Donald R. 
Dawson (m), has retired from the base in 
Fort Lewis, Washington, to reside in the 
town of Lacey. 


Howard W. Fritz (M) of the West Jersey 
Presbytery has been called to serve over- 
seas, as pastor of the Seoul Union Church 
in Korea. Since 1970 he has been pastor 
of the First United Presbyterian Church 
in Barrington, New Jersey. 


John W. McC. Miller (B) has been called 
to be minister of Regent Square United 
Reformed Church in London. Regent 
Square is now a joint pastorate with St. 
John’s Wood United Reformed Church, 
which Miller has served as pastor since 
1973. His wife, Joan Chin Miller (61B), 
has been ordained as an elder in St. 
John’s Wood. 


William R. Phillippe (m) has resigned 

from the Bower Hill Community Church 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to take a 

one-year sabbatical in Santa Barbara, 

California. 
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Thomas K. Trutner (B) has been ordai 
by the Episcopal church. A resident « 
San Francisco, Trutner has been involy 
in education since 1970 as associate din) 
of the University of California at Ber, 


eley. 


| | 
Donald M. Williams (B) was called lay) 
year to be pastor of Mt. Soledad Presb; ) 
terian Church in La Jolla, California. 7) 


Alexander C. Wilson (M) recently i 
cepted a call to the Harmony Presby~ 
rian Church in Harrisville, Pennsylvar, f 
Wilson previously served the First Presys 
terian Church in Niagara Falls, New YK. 
| 


1962 


William H. Dodge (B), associate pastonf » 
the State Street Presbyterian Church) } 
Schenectady, New York, since 197 
presently is assistant pastor serving tl 
Westminster (Schenectady) and thi 


Roessleville (Albany) Presbyteriar| 

Churches. ig 
| 

1963 | 


G. David Singleton (B) acts as consultit © 
to the Levi Strauss Foundation with : 
focus on community economic devel) 
ment in urban areas where Strauss pla‘s 
are in operation. | 





| 

1964 | mi 

| 
David G. Burke (M) has been name — 
director of studies by the Lutheran uk 
Ministries, the U.S.A. National Comrt 
tee of the Lutheran World Federatio 
Burke has been Lutheran campus past 
at Rutgers University in New Brunsw: 
New Jersey, for eight years. Among 0 
responsibilities Burke will be the Lut 
an staff person for the U.S. Luthera’ 
Roman Catholic Dialogue and the in) 
preter of Luthern World Federatio’ 
theological and social concerns stud's 
and projects in the United States. 


ar 


en 
LY 





The Riverside Presbyterian Church, hw 

York City, has appointed Richard ] 

Preston (B) as a development officer. 
7 
. 
| 


ee caren cm armen resent ne een nee 


+ an absence of 25 years, Ernest W. 
tiqjand (B) has returned home to Utah 
qe installed as pastor of the Cotton- 
tid Presbyterian Church in Salt Lake 
Bet. 


jid G. Makool (B), a member of the 

iien Knox Presbytery, has been supply 

tygor of the Shopiere Congregational 

iM{rch in Beloit, Wisconsin. He is also 
og into his third year of ministering 

j01e Juda American Baptist Church. 

AN 

Ne} 

97 

1 

ie: I. Groff (B), who was pastor of the 
rity Presbyterian Church in Berwyn, 
eisylvania, has assumed the pastorate 
fie Paxton Presbyterian Church in 

Waisburg. That church, founded in 

iG celebrated its 250th anniversary 
hiyear. It is the oldest Presbyterian 
which in Pennsylvania and the second 
‘lot in the United States. 

ri 
bit N. Janacek (M) has been re- 
luted to develop a book-length manu- 
ert on the paper he presented at the 
intial meeting of the Christian Associ- 
ti, for Psychological Studies held in 
withta, Georgia. The subject dealt with 
yliral and theological approaches to 
ys. Janacek has enrolled in Boston 
yInersity” s school of theology to begin 
is:cond doctorate. He’ll maintain his 
ar in pastoral counseling and his 
artime pastorate at the Braeborn 
In:d Methodist Church. He resides in 
lima Heights, Pennsylvania. 


al. | 
Jl 


at M. Bach (B), pastor of the Bacon 
Jeiorial Presbyterian Church in Niagara 
al New York, since 1977, recently ac- 
| pd anew call. He now serves the First 
Pye Church in Willoughby, Ohio. 











jf ohe, Carr (M) currently serves as the 

‘ imican president of the Alberta region 

. a Canadian Association for Pastoral 
duation. 

nt 
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Serving as scholar-in-residence, Wesley 
Granberg-Michaelson (b) is presently ex- 
ecutive director of the New Creation In- 
stitute in Missoula, Montana. He recently 
completed a volume on creation theology 
that will be released for publication by 
Harper & Row in 1984. 


1952 


Carole Zippi Brennan (B) attended the In- 


stitute on Moral Education and Moral 


Development at Harvard this past summer. 


Peter F. Maier (B) has accepted a call to 
the New Hope Presbyterian Church in 
North Pole, Alaska. 


1973 


Pastor Robert G. Bayley (B), formerly of 
Metuchen Presbyterian Church in New 
Jersey, has been called to be minister of 
the Calvary Chapel in Reseda, California. 


Dianna Pohlman Bell (B) and her hus- 
band, Donald, have been named co- 
pastors of the Rocky River Presbyterian 
Church in Ohio. Both previously served 
in new church development in the 
National Capital Union Presbytery in 
Sterling, Virginia. 


Craig D. Erickson (B) has been called to 
the pastorate of the McKenzie River 
Presbyterian Church in Springfield, 
Oregon. 


Richard L. Henrickson (B), director of 
development at Seamen and International 
House in New York City, recently com- 
pleted his M.A. in American and English 
literature at New York University. 


John T. Kort (B), formerly at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Wellsburg, West 
Virginia, was called to the First Presby- 
terian Church in Maumee, Oklahoma, 
last October. 


Randall L. Saxon’s (B) book, At the 
Ffeete of Christe Ande His Church, has 
been published by Hampton Press. A 
second historical book, Presbyterian 
Roots in Seventeenth Century Long 
Island, will be issued this year. 
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Bruce D. Stuart (B) wrote from Seven- 
oaks, his new home near London. On 
New Year’s Day, Stuart took over as 
minister of two United Reformed 
churches near London. The United Re- 
formed Church is a union of the Presby- 
terian Church of England and the Con- 
gregational Churches of England and 
Wales, explained Stuart. Christ Church, 
Sevenoaks, the larger of the two, will be 
where he will devote most of his time. 
The other, St. Johns, Marsh Green, near 
Kent, formed a covenant with the local 
Anglican, Catholic and Baptist churches, 
through which they will explore the 
implications of a common baptism, the 
question of the eucharist, and the devel- 
opment of programs for united church 
work and witness. 


1974 


Recently appointed pastor of Our Lady 
of Mt. Virgin in Middlesex, New Jersey, 
William J. Haughney, was made Episcopal 
vicar of Middlesex County. 


Hee Min Park (M) received a doctor of 
ministry degree last May from the 
Toronto School of Theology at the 
University of Toronto. 


Stephen M. Hjemboe (b) is working on 
his doctorate in clinical psychology at 
the University of Minnesota. 


LS 


Milton J. Coalter, Jr, (B) ordained by the 
New Brunswick (New Jersey) Presbytery, 
has joined the faculty of the Iliff School 
of Theology in Denver, Colorado. 


Pastor since 1977, Robert B. Culp (B) has 
left the United Presbyterian Church in 
Kinsman, Ohio, to accept a call from the 
First Presbyterian Church in Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. 


Former associate pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of the Palms in Sarasota, 
Florida, J. Malcolm Laing (B) recently 
became pastor and head of staff of the 
Bellaire Presbyterian Church in Texas. 
In May of this year he received a doctor 
of ministry degree from Pittsburgh 
Seminary. 


J. Ruben Lores’(M) newsletter from 
Latin-American Bible Seminary in San 
Jose, Costa Rica. says he’s been kept 
very busy with the various aspects of 
Prodiadis, the Seminary’s extension pro- 
gram, while his wife, Ligia, has super- 
vised the Sunday school at the local 
church in the town of San Juan de 
Tibas, where both serve and worship. 
Lores ends his letter with a plea that 
peace and justice may soon be a reality 
in Central America. 


1976 


David S. Barnard (B), pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Ripley, New 
York, assumed a new pastorate last 
spring at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Bath. 


Joan M. Martin (B) has been involved in 

campus ministry at Temple University in 
Pennsylvania and was recently appointed 
stated supply for the Tioga Presbyterian 

Church in Philadelphia. 


ABCUSA, World Mission Support, has 
named Richard E. Rusbuldt (M) execu- 
tive director. 


B. Mason Shambach (B) began a new 
pastorate at the Westlake Presbyterian 
Church in Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Thomas J. Thornton (B), organizing 
pastor of the Cranberry Community 
Presbyterian Church (Beaver-Butler Pres- 
bytery) was installed as the church’s 
pastor last spring. 


1977 


Henry N. Braga (B) was installed as 
associate pastor of the Faith United Pres- 
byterian Church in Cape Coral, Florida. 
He was formerly assistant minister at the 
Bloomfield United Presbyterian Church 
on the Green and chaplain at Bloomfield 
College in New Jersey. 


Denise Lefebvre Dillon (b) now serves the 
Lake Pleasant and Speculator United 
Methodist Churches in the Adirondacks 
of New York state as an elder in the Troy 
Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. 
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James D. Miller (B) was ordained last 
February at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis. He is working 
as an assistant to the pastor. 


1978 


Daniel E. Deaton (M) has gone on active 
duty at the Chaplains School in Newport, 
Rhode Island. Deaton served the South 
Aiken Presbyterian Church in South 
Carolina. 


Donald W. Howard, Jr., (B) has left the 
Center Presbyterian Church in New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, to accept a call to 
the First Presbyterian Church in Cochran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


Anne K. F. Myers (B), assistant pastor of 
the Abingdon (Pennsylvania) Presbyterian 
Church, became pastor at Calvary Presby- 
terian Church in Wilmington, Delaware. - 


1979 


Serving as an intern in internal medicine 
Steven A. Dingeldein, (b) works at the 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital in 
Chapel Hill. 


Pastor Richard C. Hart (B), formerly with 
Westover Hills Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, joined the staff of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Columbus, 
Georgia, as associate pastor last fall. 


John E. Martin (B) was installed at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Lowville, 
New York, earlier this year. 


A reception was held last fall commend- 
ing Robert S. Norris (B) for his work at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. Norris was called to 
the Liberty Corner Presbyterian Church 
in New Jersey to serve as assistant pastor. 


Charles S. Palmer (B), formerly associate 
pastor of the Harundale Presbyterian 
Church in Glen Burnie, Maryland, was 
installed as pastor of the Treasure Hills 
Presbyterian Church in Harlingen, Texas. 































John F. Williams (B) is presently asso 
pastor at Whitworth Community Presl#: 
terian Church in Spokane, Washingtor|# 


Elaine L. Wilson (E) continues as direc 
of the religious education programs @ 
Our Lady of Victories Parish in Lance 
ville, and St. Michael’s Church in Mir} 
otola, both in New Jersey. In 1980, W 
son assumed the directorship of the | 
fant Stimulation Program for develo) 
mentally delayed children. my 


During 1982, Victor M. Wilson By 
enjoyed a part-time teaching positio| 
in the Department of Religion and 
Philosophy at his alma mater, Atlant) 
Christian College, in Wilson, Nort 
Carolina. This year he accepted the «] 
to become pastor of the Philadelphi } 
Presbyterian Church in Mint Hill, Noh 

Carolina. { 





Jesse T. Yoder (B) accepted a call fc 
the Osceola Presbyterian and Beech 
Island Presbyterian Churches in Pen ©, 
sylvania. Yoder formerly served the Fit 
Meridian Presbyterian Church in Indii 
apolis, Indiana. 7 


1980 . 

{ 
Lois L. Baucom (B) serves as pastor | 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran Congre; 
tional Church in Freemansburg, Penn 
vania. | 


F : : ae 
ollowing graduation from seminar) 
Steven R. Brandt (B) took the positi 
of associate librarian for collection de 
opment at Hiebert Library in Califora 
and was later named director of libri 
services. | 


— em 


David R. Brown (B) was ordained at i 
now serves the Preble Park Presbyteia)“ 
Church in Green Bay, Wisconsin. ty 
Sandra R. Brown (D) spent an interesng% 


summer teaching at the Uniting Chul 
Theological Hall in Melbourne, Austr 3 y 
While there she conducted continui)” 
education seminars throughout the ci 
try for clergy and their families. Bro”. 
currently teaches pastoral counselingt ~ 
the Seminary. 











}is associate pastor of the Mason 
byterian Church in Ohio. 


ania, Laurie Jean Ferguson (B) ac- 
ied a call to be the pastor of the Pal- 
»s Presbyterian Church in New York. 











Case Holt (B) has become vicar of 
homas’ Episcopal Church in Pitts- 
‘1, New Jersey. 


y Louise Putnam Roberts (U) works 
trew University in Madison, New Jer- 
as chaplain. 


u 
! 
if 
















i2m C. Bynagte (B) relocated in Penn- 
linia to accept a call from the Third 
i oyterian Church in Uniontown. He 
“Ya previously at Chazy Presbyterian 
rch in New York. 


1a L. Candler (B) traveled to East 
nany earlier this year to spend time 
a ialogue with churches and to study 
haeritage of Martin Luther. 

Srory Chan (b) presently serves the 
‘Shin Oi Church (Kowloon, Hong Kong) 
7 Pr the auspices of the PCUSA. 





iteen W. Clark (B) serves as assistant 
aor at the Calvary Presbyterian Church 
a oe Washington. 


; t L. Easley (B) has become assistant 
Yaor at the First Presbyterian Church 
‘Nn pokane, Washington. 





lol W. Hart (b) accepted the position 
oa pastor at the First Presby- 


n Church in Red Bank, New Jersey. 
Duie Eugene Hix (B) received his Ph.D. 
M0, McMaster University in Hamilton, 
Ynrio, in the fall of 1981. 

t: Holmes (B) has become associ- 





astor of the East Liberty Presbyte- 
(Church i in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dat. ‘Irvin (B) has been working in 
Pasvral care for St. Joseph’s Home for 


a | 


| 
/ 
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Children in Minneapolis, Minnesota, for 
the past 18 months. 


Formerly assistant pastor at the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Berkeley 
Heights, New Jersey, Peter F. Jessen (B) 
will now serve Vance Memorial Presby- 
terian Church in Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Assistant pastor Herbert F. Mayne, Jr., 
(B) has become stated supply for the 
Carlisle and Esperance Presbyterian 
Churches in New York. 


Arthur W. Walker (M) is pastor at the 
United Methodist Church in Adams, 
Tennessee. 


Judith A. Westerhoff (B), who was 
serving as stated supply at the Andes 
Presbyterian Church in New York, was 
called by the First Presbyterian Church in 
Little Falls, New York. 


Princia Hung-Mei Wu (B), previously 
assistant pastor at the Mountain View 
Presbyterian Church in Loveland, 
Colorado, recently accepted a call from 
the Highland Presbyterian Church in 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


1982 


Scott D. Anderson (B) serves St. Stephens 
Presbyterian Church in North Highlands, 
California. 


J. W. Cejka III (B) has been ordained by 
St. John’s Presbytery and is a chaplain at 
Memorial Hospital in Richmond, Virginia. 


Thomas L. Craig (B) accepted the call to 
become pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Garfield, New Jersey, last 
December, 1982. 


Timothy Dalstrom (B) continues at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Annapolis, 
Maryland, following his ordination. 


Jonathan V. Eastman (B) serves as assist- 


ant pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Macomb, Illinois. 
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Keith E. Edwards (B) is assistant pastor 
at the Union Presbyterian Church in Los 
Angeles. 


Ann H. Egan (B) serves the Valley Forge 
Presbyterian Church in King of Prussia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Robert W. Field (B) has been called to 
serve the yoked parishes of the First Pres- 
byterian Church and the Community 
Church in Montana. 


Anne E. Fisher (B) serves as assistant 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Springfield, Illinois. 


Anne E. Fuhrmeister (B) was involved in 
the Maumee Valley Presbytery’s interim 
pastor program following her graduation 
from seminary. She has since been called 
as assistant pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Jeffrey B. Fulford (B) accepted a call to 
the First Presbyterian Church in Winber, 
Pennsylvania. 


L. John Gable (B) has been given the 
position of assistant pastor at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Mansfield, Ohio. 


Matthew J. Glass (B) has been called to 
the Bovill Community Church in Idaho. 


Michael J. Gorman’s (B) book Abortion 
in the Early Church has been published 
by InterVarsity Press. 


Ian M. Goslin (B) serves the First Presby- 
terian Church in East Orange, New Jersey, 
and is coordinator of Hispanic Ministry 
for the Newark Presbytery. 


Karen A. Haak (B) is assistant pastor at 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Barbara G. Hager (B) has been called by 
the First Presbyterian Church in Kasota, 
Minnesota. 


The First Presbyterian Church in Red 
Bank, New Jersey, has called Gary C. 
Hundrup (B) to serve, effective this fall. 
He will be assistant pastor. 





Michael G. Ireland (B) has become assist- 
ant pastor on the staff of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Sumner, Washington. 


Anderson Jones IV (B) has received a call 
to become pastor of the Hillside Presby te- 
rian Church in Oakland, California. 


David L. Jones (B) has become assistant 
pastor at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Southampton, New York. 


Katherine G. Killebrew (B) is assistant 
pastor at the Trinity Presbyterian Church 
in Cherry Hill, New Jersey. 


Douglas A. Kitchen (B) is assistant pastor 
of the Elko Presbyterian Church in 
Nevada. 


Martin C. Kohlbry (B) was called to be 
assistant pastor at the Crossroads Presby- 
terian Church in Mequon, Wisconsin. 


David B. Lukov (B) serves the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Glens Falls, New York, 
as assistant pastor. 


Stephen M. Madaris (b) has been ordained 
and is pastor of the Community Presby- 
terian Church in Henryville, Indiana. 


Recent graduate James K. Mahan (B) has 
become pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Shelbyville, Illinois. 


Samuel R. Massey (B) has become pastor 
of the Federated Church in Paxton, 
[llinois. 


H. Scott Matheney (B) is campus pastor 
at the Broadway Presbyterian Church in 
New York City. 


Patrick E. McCoy (B) is minister of the 
Forest Hills Presbyterian Church in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Deborah A. McKinley (B) is assistant 
pastor in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, at the 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church. 


Timothy R. Monroe (B) was called to the 
Cherry Tree and Heilwood Presbyterian 
Churches in Pennsylvania last fall. 


Class Notes 


Recent graduate Chad O’Brien Neal (B) 
has been called to be head of staff of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Delanco, 
New Jersey. 


James R. Neumann (B) is assistant pastor 
of the Northminster Presbyterian Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Robert A. Noble III (B) works as co- 
pastor of the yoked parishes of South 
Kortright and Hobart Presbyterian 

Churches in New York. 


Ann M. Philbrick (B), associate pastor 
of the Covenant Presbyterian Church in 
Madison, Wisconsin, recently planned a 
conference for scholars and laypersons 
held at the church. The conference 
studied how theology is communicated 
effectively between the academic world 
and the local church. PTS was repre- 
sented by L. Charles Willard, head of 
staff at Speer Library and lecturer in 
New Testament. 


Joyce A. Rife (B) was called by the First 
Presbyterian Church in Metuchen, New 
Jersey. 


Dale P. Scott (B) has been called to Mis- 
souri to serve the Webster Groves Presby- 
terian Church. 


Last July Barbara K. Sherer (B) was in- 
stalled as assistant pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


Darwin E. Smith (B) was called to be 
pastor of the Henderson Presbyterian 
Church in Kentucky. 


Mark A. Smith (B) is assistant pastor at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Lake 
Forest, Illinois. 


Steven R. Smith (M) has been called to 
the First Presby terian Church in Matawan, 
New Jersey. He serves as assistant pastor. 
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Donald R. Wassinger, Jr., (B) has joine 
the staff of the Westminster-Mayfair Py 
byterian Church in Philadelphia as assi- } 
ant pastor. 


Following his ordination, Randolph L} | 
Weber (B) continues as assistant pastoyt 
the First Presbyterian Church in Murn. | 


ville, Pennsylvania. | 
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“The ancient languages are the scabbar 
which holds the mind’s sword”’ (Goethe 
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1 continued 

sylvania, as well as Niagara Falls, 

We! York, and Raritan, New Jersey. He 
edin 1974 from the Glenwood Com- 

ity Presbyterian Church in Florida. 

(1 1943 until 1946, Mr. McGaffin was 

iplain in the U. S. Navy. 








cisco Garcia-Serpia, 1953G 

March 21, 1983, at the age of 84. 

1 sarcia-Serpa retired in 1966 as super- 
t.dent of Presbyterian Work in Cuba, 
eost he held for 16 years. Born in 
u.and ordained by the Presbytery of 
|, he served Remedios and Cardenas 
evyterian Churches and the First Pres- 
tian and Chinese Churches in Havana. 
tie time of his death, he was a resi- 

ler of LaVerne, California. 


1E. Davidson, 1958B 
; May 12, 1983, at the age of 49. Dr. 
allson was associate pastor of the 
oud Brook Presbyterian Church in 
e\Jersey before becoming pastor of 
isield and John Knox (Grand Rapids) 
e yterian Churches in Michigan. His 
tnown charge was Calvary Presbyte- 
arChurch in Logansport, Indiana, 

fe he served as pastor. 


if 












aret Kramer Jones, 1959E 

ie June 19, 1980, at the age of S58. A 
sient of Allentown, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
ms was a director of Christian ed- 
icaon. 


h B. Housely, 1960B 
i¢ July 7, 1983, at the age of 51. Vice 
telent for academic affairs and a pro- 
essr of humanities at Linfield College in 
clinnville, Oregon, Dr. Housley was 
cnized in May, 1983, by his peers for 
iis adership, creativity, and lasting im- 
writ on the intellectual life and stature 


articles on religious ethics, Latin America 
and acdemic affairs, and served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Latin Ameri- 
can Students for the National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisors. He sat on 
the boards of the Latin American 
Scholarship Program of American Uni- 
versities and more recently, Linfield Col- 
lege. His wife, Lucile; a son, Mark and a 
daughter Annmarie survive him. 


Oscar W. Mueller, 1961M 

Died January 11, 1983, at the age of 59. 
Dr. Mueller began his ministry in 1950 as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Karnes City, Texas. He later served the 
Presbyterian churches of Wharton, Donna, 
and Hempstead, Texas. He was a resident 
of Fort Worth, Texas at the time of his 
death. A memorial fund has been estab- 
lished in his name at Austin College. 


Knut Enger, 1962D 

Died June 20, 1983, at the age of 59. Dr. 
Enger was born in Mysen, Norway, and 
ordained in the Church of Norway in 
1952. He was in the military for most 
of his life serving as chaplain of Barum 
and in the town of Dikemark, Oslo. In 
1940 he joined the Norwegian Army, 
which he served until 1945. For the past 
two years, Dr. Enger was a minister in 
Ringsaker. He is survived by his wife, 
Hanna, and a daughter, Rina. 


John Park Lee 

Died February 1983. A respected friend 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
alumni/ae, Mr. Lee was cited in 1969 at 
the General Assembly alumni/ae dinner in 


Weddings 


San Antonio for his friendship and contri- 
butions to the Seminary. He was made an 
honorary member of the Alumni/ae 
Association at that time. 


David Hugh Jones, Faculty 

Died December 22, 1983, at the age of 83. 
Professor of music, emeritus, Jones served 
the Seminary from his appointment in 
1934 to his retirement in 1970. Prior to 
and concurrent with his appointment at 
the Seminary, he taught composition and 
organ at Westminster Choir College: he 
was a charter member of that faculty. 

Born in Jackson, Ohio, Jones grad- 
uated from the Guilmont Organ School 
in New York City in 1920 and studied at 
the American Conservatory in Fontain- 
bleau, France. Before beginning his teach- 
ing career, he was organist for churches in 
Portsmouth, Ohio; and Brooklyn, Rome, 
and New York, New York. 

He was a member of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers; the Hymn Society of America, 
and the dean of the Princeton chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists. A com- 
poser of numerous choral works, he was 
editor of the ‘“‘Hymnbook” published in 
1955 by five Presbyterian and Reformed 
denominations and musical editor of the 
Armed Forces Hymnal published in 1959. 

While at the Seminary, Jones founded 
the Seminary Touring Choir, which sang 
at more than 2,000 churches across the 
country and around the world. 

He is survived by his widow, Mildred 
Palmer Jones, three daughters, and six 
grandchildren. 





Jacob B. Adams III (60B) and Mary Lou Hogg Anderson 


of e college. Prior to his appointment at 
Lineld, he served as dean of the School 
of .ts and Humanities and professor of 
hisophy at Central Washington Uni- 
et‘y. In 1968 he was named director of 
he Idenborg Center for Modern Lan- 
jua's at Pomona College and an associ- 
\¢ rofessor of religion. In 1964 he was 
led dean and professor of social ethics 
‘lited Theological College in Santiago, 
hi. For two years, beginning in 1962, 
© as Union Theological Seminary’s 
Sciate director for the Program of Ad- 
and Religious Studies. Dr. Housely 
ashe author of numerous scholarly 


Richard E. Ploth (61B) and Lynda Clements 
Hermann I. Weinlick (63B) and Susan Gurnoe 

Leslie Merlin (76B) and A. Reed Rubey III 

C. Fritz Bogar (80B) and Ann Clay Adams (82B) 
Laurie Ann Kraus (82B) and Richard G. Neale (82B) 
Truman T. Brooks (82B) and Roseann McGrath 


Births 


Christina A. to David L. (74B) and Ann B. Bleivik (76E), April 3, 1981 
Jeremy T. to Stuart C. Wattles (76B) and Jennifer, December 21, 1982 
Stephen J. to Ethan Raath (78B) and Theresa, November 14, 1982 
Jennifer A. to Richard L. Sheffield (8OB) and Xavia, November 7, 1980 
Gwendolyn G. to Robert A. Garwig (80B) and Martha, April 9, 1983 
Katherine M. to George S. Cladis (80B) and Martie, January 29, 1983 
Heather L. to Jack W. Baca (82B) and Mary Jane, June 2, 1983 
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Wyckoff, continued 


insists. “The summer school standards are 
as high as any we have around here. Every 
class comprises more than 45 hours, 
above the state requirements for three 
credit hour courses.” One particular 
pleasure in his summer school duties is 
the chance to meet students from a 
variety of denominations and seminaries 
and universities, many who are matric- 
ulating at Princeton for the first time. 

A look through the catalogue high- 
lights Wyckoff’s focus in the Christian 
education department’s course offerings. 
He loves teaching a systematic approach 
to the discipline and has developed such 
courses as Foundations of Christian 
Education, History of Christian Educa- 
tion, Christian Education Curriculum, 
and The Arts and Christian Education. 
“The Christian education program runs 
through all degrees because education is 
necessary to all fields of ministry,” he 
explains. “‘Likewise our field draws freely 
on other disciplines—theological, histor- 
ical and psychological. We could not exist 
in isolation. The M.A. is the broad-based 
degree in Christian education, the Th.M. 
designed for a specific specialty in depth. 
However, it’s also important to work with 
our M.Div. students. The basic questions 
of Christian education begin to be asked 
when these students do field education 
and need practical answers to questions 
they didn’t even know they had.” 

One of Wyckoff’s favorite courses was 
one he entitled ““Community and Con- 
gregation in Christian Education Plan- 
ning.” “I felt like I was treating myself 
to a course,” he reflects. ‘‘In the class 
every student was challenged to produce 
a curriculum guide for a specific con- 
gregation. I wanted them to keep the 
lens of Biblical and theological under- 
standing on that local setting. The reality 
of the local situation provides concrete 
material for education. Then that can be 
examined conceptually in depth.” Again, 
the integrity and interdependence of 
theory and practice. 

Asked why Christian education is 
unpopular with many seminarians, 
Wyckoff says the reasons are complex 
and challenging. Some may have had bad 
Christian educational experiences in col- 
lege or before. Many are more attracted 
by the mystique of courses in systematic 
theology and Biblical hermeneutics. ‘‘You 
cannot force the practicality of Christian 


education on students,” Wyckoff be- 
lieves. ‘‘The breakthrough comes when 
they begin to feel professional stirrings, 
when they see the significance of people 
deepening their faith and growing to- 
gether. Then they want to understand 
the growth of Christian faith. Some- 
times,’ Wyckoff asserts, “this does not 
happen in seminary, but only after grad- 
uation.” He remembers students who 
have called him early in their first year 
in ministry asking “What do I do now?”’ 
when faced with leading a youth group, 
an adult education forum or a teacher- 
training seminar. 

“In that way the student body has not 
changed much since 1954,” he says. In 
other ways it has. In his early years at 
Princeton, students came to seminary with 
years of experience in organized Christian 
youth work, campus ministry and 
national college fellowships. ““They knew 
the church,” he says. “‘Today, students’ 
experience of the church is almost en- 
tirely local, if that. The base for under- 
standing ministry is more limited.” 
Nevertheless, Wyckoff thinks students in 
the ’80s are more aware of global issues 
of justice and peace than their counter- 
parts in the ’SQs. Further, pluralism in 
the church is assumed more than it was 
30 years ago and “‘you are less clear what 
you are when you are a Presbyterian,” 
he concludes. 

If administration and teaching are the 
first two elements in Wyckoff’s profes- 
sional trinity, scholarship is certainly the 
third. His theory of Christian education is 
propounded in his Theory and Design of 
Christian Education (1963). Nothing in 
the field since then has really replaced it. 
The book develops a curriculum theory 
for Christian education. He writes: “J 
believe that the organizing principle of 
the curriculum should be the Church’s 
experience, yet without ruling out the 
content of the faith tradition.” His 
methodology for helping people to en- 
counter that curriculum is “involvement 
in the life and work of the worshipping 
and witnessing community in a cycle of 
orientation, action, and reflection.” The 
way people know, according to Wyckoff, 
is defined by the enterprise that Christian 
educators seek to understand and to 
guide. ‘That enterprise,’ he summar- 
izes, “‘is the enterprise of the church in 
lifelong nurture toward faith and faith- 


SZ 


fulness. It must clarify key human 
questions by gradually evolving the an 
swers.” 

Wyckoff's work in curriculum devel. 
ment is nationally recognized for its 
contribution to culture-specific and ec 
umenically-based curricula. He has de 
signed and written curricula for Christi; 
in the Carribbean and the Appalachiar 
Mountains, as well for pre-literates in 
Latin America and for Native Americar 

He will continue his scholarship in 
retirement. He has plans for two or thn 
books and several articles, in addition t 
a comprehensive annotated bibliograp] 
in Christian education and related field 
“I’m so involved in the field and haves — 
many national associations, that Ill co; — 
tinue to do much of what I’m doing nc, 
but without the pressure of regular off: 
and classroom work,” he projects. Th 
beautiful study in his Newtown home 
its walls lined with floor-to-ceiling boo 
cases, testifies to his obvious passion f¢ 
reading and research. He anticipates 
spending satisfying hours there and ¢ 
Speer Library preparing workshops ar 
short courses as a consultant to sem — 
inaries and denominational boards. 

Colleagues will miss Cam Wyckoff 
“master builder” approach to his vo: 
cation. “‘He is a person with many inte 
ests, yet single-minded in his calling t 
be a Christian educator,” Freda Gardn | 
reflects. ‘“‘Cam knows the history of 
Christian education and the way it hi 
developed in the life of the church—i 
people, its trends and its fights—bette 
than anyone else. That we’re going t¢ 
miss. He has immersed himself carefuy 
and systematically in his occupation 
calling.” 

‘His hallmark distinction,” contin’ 
Gardner, ‘“‘is that he has never been eay 
moved off the path he has chosen fo 
himself.” Wyckoff is a ruling elder in & 
Presbyterian Church and has never ci- 
sidered ordination to the ministry of 2 
Word and Sacraments. He has pursue 
instead the responsibilities and work! 
professional religious education wil 
enviable integrity and sense of purpc- 
An exceedingly able theologian and | 
exceedingly committed churchman, ’ 
leaves to the Seminary and the churcl! 
well-crafted theory of education that 
been tested and honed in congregati!s 
nationwide. & 
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